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PBEFACE. 



The work of the Sunday School Teacher is everj year hecoming 
inereaaingly anxious and responsible. Oar sphere is. getting every day 
better defined, and we know, more distinctly than we have ever done 
before, what is expected of us. The whole burden of the religious educa- 
tion of the children of the people is to lie on us. The nation is coming to 
see that the national, the state-provided, education of a eommuDity having 
various religions beliefs, can only be secular; can only concern those 
matters of knowledge and of morals, about which there should arise no 
disputes. But those who know how intimately the true knowledge, 
and the sound morality, are connected with religious principles, are 
bound to take up heartily that work which the State dares not touch. 
It ia ' righteousness that exalteth a nation ; ' and righteousness depends 
on knowledge of the true God, and right relations with Him. 

If this then is, in the future, the great work of the Sunday School, 
we may well see to the efficiency of our system, our plans, and our 
instruments. Nothing can put from its first place, our great aim to 
secure the salvation, the conversion to God, of the children : but we 
must more fully realize the need for careful and systematic Biblical 
nstniction; not sermonizing, but skilful teaching of the Word of God, 
and the doctrines of our * common salvation.' We must therefore be 
on the look-out for the most efficient aids ; we must set ourselves 
under good training for the teacher's work ; and we must, by personal 
study, seek to be ourselves fully furnished unto this good work. 

It is not easy to over-rate the influence exerted by Sunday -School 
Literature in the work of training the teachers. And we look with 
much satisfaction on the place which has been won by our magazine, 
and by the * Hive ' which preceded it. 

We have done our work for this publication heartily, and with an 
anxious desire to be practically helpful, and multitudes of friends assure 
US that we have done it well. 
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follows a cup of tea, and in a homely social talk most of the difficalties 
of Sunday-school work will come to view, and occasion he found for 
saying many plain and helpfnl things, that will be felt to be precisely 
adapted, and so come right home. 

A little college experience suggested this plan to the writer, and ex- 
perience proyes it may be worked most usefully. It was our happy lot 
to be at college ivhile that great and good man, John Angell James, of 
Birmingham, was alive, and to be at the college in which he was pecu- 
liarly interested. Mr. James ivas accustomed to invite two or three of 
the students at a time to visit him and spend the day with him. He 
treated us with loving hospitality, and after dinner we went up into his 
little study, which seemed quite a sacred place ; there we had a long 
and pleasant chat ; kindly sympathy readily opened our hearts, and it 
was easy to tell of difficulties that troubled and thoughts that burned. 
We never came from those little visits without a holier sense of our re- 
sponsibility before God; a new joy that even we were counted faithful, 
and put into the ministry, and a more earnest resolve to redeem the 
study-time given us for preparation. 

Surely we could be like Mr. James was to the students — a kind of 
bishop to our teachers ; coming near to them with the friendship of an 
opened house and kindly hospitality, getting them to open their hearts 
to us in the intimacy of the fireside, and thus secretly renewing the life 
of their devotion to the Sunday-school, and removing out of the way 
their difficulties. 

We propose to recall some of the chats thus held with our teachers. 
Most of the points interesting to such have come up at one time or 
jtnother. Our readers will not find it difficult to imagine the minister's 
study ; his good wife has given np one of the sitting-rooms to him, so 
he has a large but cosy room ; books are nearly all round. Dr. Chalmers 
looks out from above the mantelshelf, chairs make a circle round the 
bright fire, and, after a little general talk, more earnest things are taken 
up, of which we may give some account next month. 



A SUPERINTENDENT'S ALBUM. 

NO. I. — HOW IT CAME TO BE GIVEN. 

I AM an old man now ; I have reached the land of Beulah, and am 
waiting, I trust quietly waiting, for the post from the King. I am able 
still to enjoy life, have as yet very few of the pains of old age ; God 
has dealt very mercifully writh me. My hair has been grey for many 
years, and I can speak of a good few years in which it has been white, 
white as the almond-blossom. When I began to teach in a Sunday- 
school — how well I can remember the first Sunday — my hair was 
black, people said T was a fine grown young man, and little indeed did 
I then think what a life of toil and care was lying before me. I have 
got nearly through the voyage now, I am afraid the Master will find the 
ship sorely battered and damaged with the storms of the way, but I feel 
like a vessel kept a little while anchored at the river moi^th, waiting for 
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orders to sail np those one or two river bends that remain of the voyage, 
and enter into port. 

Did yon say, ^ What things do I ^alue most now I am come to the 
close of life and can look hack over it ? ' I can. soon tell yon th^t. 
Yon see that large print Bible there on the shelf close by my easy- 
chair ; take it down and read the inscription jnst inside^the cover. That 
was given me forty-seven years ago by the members of a Bible- class I 
had. Many and many a time I sit still and think abont those lads ; of 
course they are almost old men now, bnt I cannot help thinking of them 
as lads still. Some have gone over the river before me, and I wonder 
what will their greeting be. Some are serving the Lord in other parts 
of the world, and I wonder whether they ever think of me. I have 
known Bibies presented to teachers and ever after kept wrapped np in 
holland, or safe in some secret drawer; bnt that never Beemed|to me the 
right way to honour those who gave the gift. From the day^I had it 
we have used it for family-prayer ; many a cold winter's night my wife 
and I have stayed down by the fire, after the rest had gone to bed, to 
read a chapter in it together, and then lay it down on the chair open, 
and bend together before it, turning what we had read into earnest 
prayer unto the Lord. I prize my big Bible all the more now that my 
eyesight is getting a little dim, and I count it a dear old friend. 

Bat I see you are looking at that album ; and I prize that too. I 
have not had it very long. There now, I need not have told yon 
that, for it is not so many years since they began to make albums and 
photographs. 

Yes, it is a very handsome one, I don't think I ever saw a better. 
Jnst notice that device on the cover ; that contains the initials of my 
name, and was engraved by a youth who was the first member of the 
Bible-class I told you of. When he heard that they were going to give 
me this album, he begged that for the sake of ' long, long ago ' they 
would let him engrave a monogram to go on the outside. 

Ah, that album revives the memory of one of the}[most pleasant 
scenes of my life. I had been superintendent of a school at Hilifieldj 
for many years, I think it was twenty- three. Hillfields is the suburb of 
one of our large and busy northern towns. We had between four and 
five hundred children on the books, and as hearty, earnest, and united 
a band of teachers as ever superintendent directed ; truly those were 
happy days. Bat one anxiety after another came, my family wa3 
scattered, my mill was burnt down, and I never seemed to have the 
same interest in business after that; and presently,- in God's provi- 
dence, my way was directed he7-ej and it seemed my duty to break up 
old associations. 

But it was one of the hardest things I ever had to do. I knew they 
felt very kindly towards me, but I never thought how all their love 
seemed to have twined about me, till for me to go they said was like 
plucking the tree away from the ivy-branches which were clinging right 
round it, and even piercing it to get firm hold with their little rootlets 
of love. 

They would have a parting tea-meeting. For days before they wore 
at work decorating the room with festoons of evergreens, relieved by 
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paper roses of many colonrs. Some had worked at a beaatifal motto, 
which caught my eye on entering the room : * The Lord bless thee and 
keep thee.* And it seemed as if everybody tried to put into the shake 
of their hand with me their sorrowfal, regretful lo?e. 

Many kind and tender things were said at the meeting ; I cannot re- 
member them ; it wonld not be well for me if I conld. Oaly I had a 
choking feeling while they were speaking, for they seemed to say so 
milch more than I deserved. I coald only silently lift np my heart to 
the Master I had served, and thank Him for giving me grace to win 
such love, and give Him all the glory. The great event was the pre- 
sentation of that album ; you will see that our pastor*s likeness comes 
first, then his wife's, and their children*s. O^er the page begins the 
deacons', and then the teachers'. Altogether I think there are ninety- 
four likenesses. I look at them often, and recall characters and inci- 
dents ; if you are not tired I will tell you about some of them. 

{To he continued,) 
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PKOPHETS AND PROPHETIC TIMES. 
(Aids to the Study of the International Lesson.) 

NO. I. — THE PHOPHETIO OFFICE. 

The portion of Holy Scripture selected for the first part of this year 
concerns the ministry of Elijah and Eiisha, the two great prophets of 
the Israelitieh monarchy. Their office and influence will be better un- 
derstood if we study with some care the office of the prophet as brought 
before us in Holy Scripture. And this is especially necessary because 
the word * prophet ' is one that has lost much of its original significa- 
tion ; one part of its meaning has been put for the whole, and now, 
upon seeing the word, we immediately think of one who is able to foretell 
future events. Many of the Bible prophets could do this ; but it would 
be a very limited and imperfect explanation of their trust to say that 
this was the work given them to do. 

Three wrods are used in Scripture for the idea of prophet : roih^ a 
seer ; hJiozeh, also a seer ; and ndbSf the ordinary term for a prophet. 
The distinction between roeh and hhozeh has been thus pointed out: 
roeh indicates one who held a permanent office as seer ; the work of a 
seer, or person of whom inquiries about unknown things could be made, 
being illustrated by Samuel, of whom Saul and his servant made in- 
quiry concerning the lost asses. The term hhozeh indicated individuals 
who occasionally had the prophetic gift, but were not called to hold the 
prophetic office. 

Ndhe is, however, the more important term. Dean Stanley thus 
explains it. * The root of the verb is said to be a word signifying *' to 
boil or bubble over ;" and is thus based on the metaphor of a fountain 
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barsting forth from the heart of man, into wliich God has poured it. 
Its actual meaning is to pour forth excited utterances , as appears from 
its eccasional use in the sense of raving, . . . The religious sense in 
which tho word is employed, to which the peculiar form of the word 
lends itself, is that of ** spedfdng,^' or ^^ singing under a divine afflatus or 
impulse J*^' The word nabe is applied to Abraham (Gen. xx. 7) and to 
Aaron as the speaker for, or interpreter of, Moses (Exod. vii. 1). 

We find the term applied in Scripture to what seem such different 
ofSces that we require to search for some general and comprehensi?e 
Tiew that may be regarded as including them all. This we may gain 
if we say that a prophet is one who is in direct communication with 
God, and made the agent of conveying God's will to men. 

By this description a prophet may be distinguished from a king or a 
judge, men raised up by God to do a certain work ; and also from a 
priest J who is a man called of God to administer certain fixed Divine in- 
stitutions. The prophet is free of government, and free of cejemonial: 
he deals immediately with God, and influences the moral natures of men 
by the simple but authoritative communication of the Divine will. 

It is obvious that such work may take very different forms in dif- 
ferent ages and circumstances. The prophet being under no conditions 
and limitations, he may fit into the wants of any generation ; he may 
be a Samuel to guide the whole life of a nation, an Elijah to burst forth 
upon an idolatrous king ; or an Isaiah to write down the glories of a 
coming golden age. Their work was sometimes quiet and continuous, 
at other times sudden and alarming. Augustine says of some of them, 
* They were the philosophers, the divines, the instructors, the guides of 
the people in piety.* 

It is for us, however, most important to observe that the prophetic 
order especially flourished in the time of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel ; and the reason for this fact is not far to seek. The appoint- 
ment of a hereditary king pushed the direct governing of Jehovah 
a little farther back in the people's mind, and indeed put the Divine 
rule in some peril of being altogether lost sight of. On the prophets 
rested the responsibility of maintaining the Divine claims. They were 
altogether independent of the king, and fearlcRsly testified against 
him when he put any dishonour upon the claims of the King of kings. 

This was true in the times of Saul, David, and Solomon, kings who, 
in theory, recognised the Divine headship, but the need for the pro- 
phets became much greater when Jeroboam in his wilfulness set up 
an independent kingdom, separated his people from Jerusalem and the 
temple, and virtually cast off all allegiance to Jehovah. It was laid 
upon the prophets as their duty persistently to witness against the 
neglect of Jehovah, to convey His message s of warning or of grace, 
and to call the people back to the true ideal of the nation, and the 
only conditions of national prosperity. They seem to have flourished , 
most in the northern kingdom of Israel, where their testimony was 
constantly needed to check an idolatrous court, and to reprove a 
corrupt people. 

Passing rapidly through Scripture to notice the kinds of prophesying 
that are mentioned, we observe the following distinctions : — 
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Prophesying is applied to Abraham and Moses in the sense of medi- 
ating between God and man, or being the agents of Divine communica- 
tions. It is used concerning Miriam, Saul, and some others, as de- 
scribing a state of religions ecstasy. Certain men were raised np at 
Tarions times, who were prophets in the sense of being special am- 
bassadors from the national king. The prophets who proclaimed in 
the streets and wrote books were witnesses for the claims of Je- 
hovah in degenerate times, and they had the gift of foretelling scenes 
of Divine wrath and Divine mercy, as persuasions to the acceptance 
of their messag<)s. John the Baptist was prophet-forerunner of the 
coming spiritual King. And the early disciples of Christ prophesied in 
the sense of teaching and preaching that new message from heaven, 
brought by the King's Son — the Lord Jesus Christ. 

A little study will show that the general idea of the prophet which 
has been given, covers and embraces all these peculiarities. 



In the new Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund we 
read : ** One of the few sites in Palestine, the identity of which has 
never been assailed, is that of Jacob's Well. It is situated a mile and a half 
east of Nablus, on the edge of the Plain of Mukhna, and at the eastern 
base of Mount Gerizim. Captain Anderson, who examined it in 1866, 
cleared out the mouth, and was lowered by a rope to the bottom. He 
found it seventy-five feet deep, of a circular form, with a diameter of 
seven feet six inches, and lined throughout with rough masonry. The 
bottom of the well was perfectly dry (in May), but the presence of a 
small unbroken pitcher proved that water is sometimes found in it. 
Captain Anderson thinks, however, that the well — into which every 
visitor throws a stone — was formerly very much deeper. Besides the 
stones, the debris of a ruined church, built over the well in the fourth 
century, have fallen into it and helped to fill it up. An offer has been 
■made by Dr. Nathaniel Rogers, of Exeter, one of the subscribers to 
the Fund, to contribute the sum of £50 towards the complete clear- 
ing out of this well, so rich in Scriptural associations. The committee 
have accepted his offer, and propose to perform this work on the re- 
turn of the survey party. It is estimated that an additional -£50 will 
be required for the labour, making £100 in all ; and it will be ex- 
pedient to have the work superintended by the English officers of the 
Fund. When cleared out, however, steps should be taken to prevent its 
being filled up again, and the committee would like to surround the 
mouth of the well with some sort of memorial stonework, the nature 
and design of which will be a matter for careful consideration. 

Trust and Try, — The missionary, John Williams, was wont to say that 
two little words make the greatest mountains of difficulty melt — '*Try " 
and ** Trust.*' '^ With men,'* says Bishop Hall, '' it is a good rale to try 
first and then, to trust ; with God it is contrary. I will first trust Him, 
as most wise, omnipotent, merciful ; and try Him afterwards.*' 
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THE CLASS. 



No.l. [G. T. Ver. 17.] Jan. 7. 

Godly Living. 

(Read Col. iii. 12-25.) 
Introj] GolossoB was a city of 
Fhrygia, on the river Lyons, a branch 
of the Meander. Probably Epaphras- 
was the founder of the Ghnrch there. 
This epistle was written to connteract 
the inflnence of Jewish teachers, who 
were anxions to bind the Christians 
with the fetters of Jewish ceremony. 
Panl shows the Colossians the fulness 
of the redemption in Christ; their 
privileges as his ; and the immediate 
demands of spiritnal service to Himself 
which Christ makes. 

The chapter from which our lesson 
is taken is a very practical one. These 
things should be pointed out from the 
early part of the chapter. Paul puts 
firstf having the heart right and keep- 
ing it right. He puts second, watching 
the. conduct, battling with evil habits, 
and overcoming besetting sins. Then 
he urges our trying to win a truly 
Christian spirit, and with it beautify 
all the relations of life. But remember 
the first thing is to have the heart 
right. Good fruits can only g^w on 
a good tree. 

12. As the elect: the idea of 
election from eternity must not be 
dragged in here. The word equals 
chosen, and any one for whom we have 
special regard is to us an elect person. 
Holy and beloved : holy in cha- 
racter, and honoured as the objects of 
such love. There was something 
specially becoming to them. Just as 
we try to dress our best, look our best, 
and be our best, for some one whom 
we love, and who loves us, so we 
should seek to be beautiful in Chris- 
tian character for Jesus' sake. Bowels 
of mercies : different parts of our 
body are regarded as the seat of dif- 
ferent feelings : bowels express ' the 
yearning compassion which has its 
seat in the heart.' (Comp. Gen. xliii. 
30.) Meekness : gentleness of man- 
ners, as distinguished from humility of 
feelkig. 18. Forbearing : kindly deal- 
ing with each other. Beady to give 
credit for kindly motives; not swift 
to take offence, but very swift to for- 
give, when offence is taken. Quarrel : 
or ground of quarrel. Buch, alas, do 
arise in Christian societies. As Christ 



forgave you : what a comprehensive 
rule ! and what an appeal to the thank, 
ful feelings of the Christian ! 14. 
Charity: describe from 1 Cor. xiii. 
This is to be like the outer robe, com- 
pleting and perfecting the Christian 
dress. No Christian dress is complete 
without the robe of charity. Describe 
Eastern dress, and illus. the Christian 
graces by different parts of it. 15. 
Peace of God : or of Christ, that 
peace which Christ left as a legacy. 
(John xiv. 27 ; That peace would 
rale in the heart, and g^ve a g^racious 
tone to all decisions and resolves. In 
one body : the uniting of all together 
could only be accomplished if the 
spirit of peace ruled. 16. The word 
of Christ :>ot only the words spoken 
by Him, but also the word concei*ning 
Him. Psalms : Out of the old Scrip, 
tures. Hymns, etc.: the newer 
forms of song and praise created by 
Christianity. 18. Wives : explain 
the depressed condition of women in 
the East. The Christian religion has 
been a marvellous blessing to them. 
Submit, etc. : yield deference to the 
husband's authority. In the Lord : 
that is, wifely duties are to be done 
in the Christian spirit. 19. Not bitter : 
exercising severities, or in any way 
speaking sharply. 20. Obey: the 
characteristic duty of children. But 
Christian children obey from the very 
highest motives. 21. Provoke not : 
by needless commands, or undue seve- 
rities. Discouraged^:. and think yon 
such a hard taskmaster, it is of no 
use to try and please you. 22. Eye- 
service : the conduct of those who 
work only while the master's eye is 
upon them. 

In description of godly living we 
have, 

1. The characthe'ofJthe Chbis. 
TiAN HIMSELF. Comp. the graces 
commended here with those which 
men of the world praise. Their 
great word is valour (virtue), man. 
Uness, Christ's great word is charity, 
Illus. this head from ver. 12. 

2. The spirit of the Christian's 
INTERCOURSE. Forbearing, forgiving, 
peace-loving, happy, and thankful. 

3. The tone of Christian relation. 
SHIPS. Apply to each class mentioned 
ver. 18-22, specially dweUingonver.20. 
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No. 2. C€f. T. Prov. xil. 6.] Jan. 7. 

The Kingdom Divided. 

(Read 1 Kings xii. 1-5, 12-20.) 
Intro.'] Explain the extent, and coni- 
ponenfc parts of Solomon*8 kins^om. 
Take the oaap, and point ont the loca- 
tion of the varioas tribes. Show that 
some were sniall and some large. Also 
that the conntry naturally divides into 
two parts by a line across from abont 
the top of the Dead St a. Jerasalem 
was badly situated as a centre for the 
whole land. Separation had begun by 
the settlement of two-and-a-half tribes 
east of Jordan. Explain the rivalry 
of the houses of Judah and Benjamin. 
Solomon's idolatries and heavy taxes 
had farther broken the bonds uniting 
the people. No doubt the great fes- 
tivals were neglected. The teacher 
should dwell on those thinus as prepar. 
ing for the explanation of this lesson. 
1. Rehoboam : Solomon's son, 
probably his only son : a man of weak 
character, brought up in self-indul- 
gence, as a rich king's eon, not called 
to work, so quite inexperienced, and 
unfit for the task to which on the 
death of his father he was called. 
lUus. Solomon's words, 'He heapeih 
up riches, and knoweth not who shall 
gather them.' Shechem : a spot 
hitving sacred associations (Gen. xii. 
6 ; Joshua xxiv. 1-23, 32), and suitable 
for such an assembly ; perhaps chosen 
because there were symptoms of dis- 
affection among the northern tribes. 
Notice the position on the map, and 
show the convenience of the situation. 
To make him king: an Israelite 
king must first be designated by God, 
then publicly accepted by the people. 
Illus. from the cases of Saul, David, 
and Solomon. 2. Jeroboam : a man 
raised np by Go'd as an agent for 
punishing the sons of Solomon and of 
the people. A man of courage, and 
of skill as a leader of men. (Comp. 
chap. xi. 26-40.) He seems to have 
returned to his country on hearing of 
Solomon's death, and news of his re- 
turn reaching the didaffected people, 
they called him to be their spokesman. 

3. All the congregation : this must 
not be taken absolutely to mean all; 
perhaps it is intended to refer to all 
those who at the revolt constituted 
the party of Israel; no doubt they 
made a great show of numbers, in 
order to produce a great impression. 

4. Our yoke grievous : explain how. 



By exaeting forced laibeur for his 
public works. Show what pilaoes 
parks, cities, storeplaces, etc. Solomon 
built. Explain what is meant by 
forced labour. By his extravagance, 
which necessitated burdensome taxa^ 
tinn. Illus. the term used, yohe, from 
the way of fastening oxen to the 
f)lough. The figure used by Christ in 
Matt. xi. 29. Lighter : their request 
was quite reasonable, they did not ask 
free(iom from. any yoke- bearing, only 
from excessive yoke-bearing. 6. For 
three days : not three full days as 
we reckon, bnt come again the third 
day. Such delay in responding was 
dangerous. Behoboam did not esti- 
mate the spirit of the people. 18. 
Comp. expression used with that in 
ver. 6. 13. Roughly: not merely 
refusing the request, bnt doing it in 
an offensive, irritating? manner. Un- 
pleasant things have to be done, but 
all depends on the manner^ in which 
we do them. Old men's counsel : 
that given him by persons who were 
not merely old in years, but old in 
experience of government, and know, 
ledge of the country. . 14. Young 
men : not merely young, but also 
thoughtless and inexperienced. Scor- 
pions : a kind of severe whip called 
by this name. 16. What portion : 
i.e. we refuse to acknowledge a portion. 
If we are to be thus treated by David's 
house, we will revolt, and get a king 
of our own. Departed : refusing to 
take any part in Behoboam's corona- 
tion. 

1. The temper of the people. A 
serious and important national crisis. 
A wise man might have discerned the 
signs of the times. (Comp. our barons 
forcing John to sign the Magna 
Charta.) The people of Israel had 
borne till tney were past bearing, and 
naturally hoped for relief from a new 
king. 

2. The spokesman or the people. 
Dwell on the history, and character of 
Jeroboam. Such a leader gave force 
to their request; but his former 
doings put him somewhat under sus- 
picion. 

8. The Ezaspekation of the 
PEOPLE. By refusal of a reasonable 
request in an insulting and offensive 
form. 

Learn : Behoboam made a mistake 
because ho forgot to seek help from 
God, 
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No. 3. [G. T. Luke ii 10,] Jan. 14. 

The Good News. 

(Bead Matt. ii. 1-12.) 
Intro.} A few words may be given 
to the genealogy oontained in the 
previons chapter. Those -who oppose 
Christianity make very mnoh of the 
differences between this list and that 
given in Luke. The best explanation 
is that the Jews kept two genealogi- 
eal records, one civil and the other 
ecclesiastical, and one evangelist copies 
the names from the civil list, ai}d the 
other from the temple list. 

Though not attempting to explain 
the miraculoas birth of Jesas, the 
Evangelist distinctly declares that it 
was extraordinary, and a coming of 
God Himself to the world in haman 
flesh. Teacher should dwell on the 
significance of the divinely given 
name Jesus (chap. i. 21). For accoont 
of birth comp. Luke ii. 1-20. 

1. Bethlehem : honse of bread : 
the place whence came the * Bread of 
Life.' About six miles south of Jeru- 
salem. (For scriptural associations 
see Gen. xxxv. 19 ; Kev. iv. 11 ; Psa. 
cxxxii. 6.) Of Judsea : to distinguish 
it from a town of the same name in 
Galilee (Joshua xix. 16). Herod the 
king : this was Herod the Great, who 
may be regarded as founder of the 
Herodian family. He was an Idu- 
mean, not a true Israelite. The sect 
of the *Herodians' mentioned in the 
Gospels probably comprised those who 
upheld the claims of the house of 
Herod. Wise men : Greek, wagfoi, 
or magicians. They must not be con. 
fused with conjurors, they were phi o- 
fiophers and astronomers, perhaps 
astrologers. Explain difference be- 
tween these two words, and show that 
the East is the home of the science of 
the stars, and naturally so, because 
the air is so clear and the stars shine 
so brilliantly. (See notice of magi- 
cians in the days of Pharaoh and in 
the times of Daniel.) From the 
East : probably from Persia. 2. 
Born king of the Jews: no doubt 
they thought everybody in Judsea 
knew what they knew, that a great 
king was born. They would be sur- 
prized to find nobody seemed to know 
anything about it. Seen his star: 
how did they know it was His star ? 
Explain that in their system the sky 
was mapped oat into spaces, each 
spate concemeil some part ef th» 



earth, and what happened in it repre- 
sented something that happened to 
the nation in that part of the earth. 
A peculiar star appearing in the part 
of the heavens belonging to Judssa 
intimated the birth of one who was 
to be a great king. Much has been 
written about this star. Some think 
it was a meteor in the lower sky, 
others think two stars joined, or 
appeared to join, and made one bril- 
liant star; and by calculation it has 
been shown that just at this time a 
remarkable con j auction of stars did 
take place. The point for us to bring 
clea ly out is that God guided them 
to the infant Saviour iti the line of 
their own studies. 8. Herod .... 
heard : he at once feared the birth 
of one who would be regarded as a 
true Jew, and so would win the national 
favour. All Jerusalem with him : 
though not precisely in the same sense. 
4. Where, etc. : the two thinj^s Herod 
wanted to know for his purpose " were 
the place and the probable time of 
the birth. 9. Went before them: 
it is not said that they saw it going 
heifore them^ only that it went^ or had 
gone. They were surprised on reach- 
ing Bethlehem, to see the very same 
sign in the cky that they had noticed 
in their Eastern home. 11. Gifts : 
such as were suitable to a young king, 
such as were characteristic of the 
country from which they came. They 
have been regarded as typical of the 
relationships he would sustain. Gold, 
a suitable pr.'sent for a king, frankin- 
cense for God, and myirh for a Savionr 
by suffering. 

1. The star-taught Magi. If God 
pleases he can teach men by His stars 
or His world, as well as by His Book. 
God can now teach men His Truth by 
the very sciences they so earnestly 
study. 

Show what God taught the Magi. 
Obs. in this early intimation that 
Jesus was the Saviour for the world, 

2. The self-blinded king. Con- 
trast Herod and Magi. A little light 
set them seeking Christ. A little light 
set him plotting to destroy Christ. 
Was this the reason of the differ- 
ence ? The Magi wanted a Saviour 
king, and Herod did not. 

At least, for us, all depends on 
whether we really want Jesus the 
Savionr, then there is f«r ns goed 
news. 
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No. 4. ca.T. iM. 3d. 16.] Jan. 14. 
The Sin of Jeroboam. 

(Bead 1 Einfrs zii- 25-xiii. 6.) 
Intro,'] When Behoboam had done 
the mischief he did not seem to realise 
that he had done it. He thought to 
get over all the difficulty by using a 
little force. Shov^ how foolish and 
exasperating was his selecting the 
most offensive of his officers, the head 
tax-gatherer, to test the spirit of the 
people. Tell what happened to him ; 
and then in cowvirdly alarm Eehoboam 
fled. There is an old proverb, * Those 
whom the gods would destroy, they 
first dement,' or make foolish: this 
may be illns. in Behoboam's CEise. 
When he reached Jerusalem he 
planned to do some desperate things, 
as weak people do in such cases. It 
takes a great man to be ever calm and 
judicious. God graciously kept him 
from further folly (ver. 21-24). 

25. Built: probably rebuilt, and 
fortified, making it a temporary centre 
of his kingdom. Shechem had been 
destroyed by Abimelech (Judges ix. 
1-49), but had, most likely, been- re- 
stored long before this ; huilt in the 
historical parts of Scripture often 
stands for fortified. And Jeroboam's 
object on taking the throne of Israel, 
was to strengthen his defences. Pen. 
uel : a place on the east of Jordan, 
near^the Jabbok, important as defend- 
ing the eastern portion of his territory, 
and the caravan route from Gilead to 
Damascus. 26. Said in his heart : 
or this is what he thought about. 
The unity of the nation was secured 
by its having one religion, and joining 
in one set of services, at one place. 
Jeroboam felt that this might bring 
the people who had revolted under 
him back to David's house, and there- 
fore he planned to keep them from 
going up to Jerusalem. This was 
politically a prudent thing to do, but 
religiously it was regarded as wilful 
and wicked. It was a man, for his 
own ends, interfering with the most 
solemn regulations of God. 27. Kill 
me : personal, as well as political feel- 
ings guided his conduct. 28. Took 
counsel : with the chief men of his 
party, so that there might be a mutual 
understanding. Two calves : why 
calves ? and why two ? Explain that 
Jeroboam had been for some time in 
Egypt, and had brought his ideas from 
that country. In different parts of 



Egypt, the bull Apis, and the black 
calf Mnevis were worshipped as sym- 
bols of the national god. Jeroboam 
no doubt also imitated what Aaron 
did in the absence of Moses. He made 
two, as professing to give the people 
relief from the burden of jonmeyinp: 
three times a year to a distant part of 
the country. He proposed that every- 
body should have the recognised sjrm- 
bol of God near to them. We can 
fancy that Jeroboam made liberal con- 
cessions to his people in the matter of 
taxes, and forced labour, as well as in 
regard to religions duties. Explain 
that these journeys to Jerusalem must 
have been felt a great hardship by all 
who were not spiritually minded. All 
religion is a hardship until our hearts 
are in it. 29. One in Bethel : close 
by Jerusalem ; a suitable position for 
all the southern portions of his king- 
dom, and having the advantage of 
sacred associations. Dan : in the 
north; where an ancient sanctuary 
existed (Judges xvii.), tolerably ac- 
cessible for the northern parts of the 
country. The calf at Bethel was, how- 
ever, chiefly visited. 30. Became a 
sin : or a snare enticing to sin. 31. 
Lowest of the people : not actually 
of low people, but of those who did 
not belong to the high and honoured 
tribe of Levi. 32. The reason for this 
change of the feast-time, was that 
harvest -time came later in the 
northern than in the southern parts 
of the kingdom, and a later date was 
more convenient. 

1. A MAN PLACED IN DIFFICULT CIE- 

CUMSTANC£S. Such WO may be placed 
in as life advances. Jeroboam sud- 
denly made a king ; but of only half a 
nation. Those had revolted. They had 
to be made into a distinct nation. 
Show what difficulties Jeroboam fore- 
saw, especially arising out of religious 
associations of the people. What 
should a man do who is placed in 
difficulty ? Seek the Lord. This Jero- 
boam ddd not, 

2. A MAN ACTING SKILFULLY IN 

DIFFICULT CIRCUMSTANCES. Only skil- 
fully to serve his own ends. Describe 
his plans : fortifying defensive cities, 
alienating the people from Jerusalem, 
making great concessions, etc. 

3. A MAN FINDING THAT HIS SKILFUL- 
NESS WAS NOT BIGHTEOUSNESS. But 

such as brought him under judgment 
1 of God. 
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No. 5 . [Ct. T. Luke i. 82.] Jan. 21. 

The Infant Saviour. 

(Bead Matt. ii. 13-23.) 
Intro.^ Beoall the oircnmstances 
connected with Christ's birth before 
the flight into Egypt. Vision to shep- 
herds. Visit of Magi. Testimony of 
Simeon and Anna. The exact time of 
the visit of the Magi cannot be fixed. 
On the birth of this child we may well 
soppose that Joseph determined to 
settle down for a time at Bethlehem, 
where he was not so well known as at 
Nazareth. The wise men probably 
f oand the infant in a cottage home, not 
in the stable of the caravanserai, or 
inn. Bethlehem was near Jerasalem, 
and convenient for the presentation of 
the babe in the Temple. 

13. Departed : according to Divine 
direction, not retoming to Herod. 
The angel : the one deputed to attend 
on the Saviour's birth. Find out all 
the things he said and did. In ' a 
dream : one way in which God told 
His will to persons, but it would ap- 
pear chiefly to persons who were not 
^prophets. (Gomp. the different cases.) 
Explain that dreams are not to be 
trusted now, though we may not say 
that God cannot use them if He 
pleases. Into Egypt : at this time 
Egypt was a Boman province, bufc the 
authority of Herod did not extend far. 
ther than the border river ^ihon. So 
Joseph would find safety and shelter 
there. I bring thee word : so Joseph 
might feel safe till anew message came. 
To destroy him : as likely to prove a 
rival king. Show how wrong were 
the ideas that Christ would be a Jew- 
ish king. He was to be a spiritual 
King. 14. He arose : fpom his dream. 
By night : probably that very night ; 
men who have a right faith in God 
obey at once. Delay in obeying is one 
of the secrets of our giving place to 
doubts and fears. 15. Death of 
Herod : a terrible and painful death, 
taking place at Jericho, in the thirty, 
seventh year of his reign. Might be 
fulfilled: better read *and so it was 
fulfilled.' Matthew, writing for Jews 
constantly points out the fulfilment of 
prophecy. This expression *out of 
Egypt ' is found in Hosea xi. 1. 16. 
Mocked : they had promised to return 
with accurate information, but knew 
they * ought to obey God rather than 
man.' Such a tyrant as Herod would 
be put in a dreadful rage, by what he 



would* consider a gross insult. All 
the]|children : how many cannot be 
told. We must remember that Beth- 
lehem was only what we should call 
a village, and in an ordinary village 
there would not be many children 
under two years old, at a given time. 
Coasts thereof: or suburbs round. 
According to the time : as they did 
not tell him precisely, Herod must 
have worked out the time himself from 
the date of the appearance of the 
star. 17. Jeremy : or Jeremiah (see 
chap. xxxi. 15). 18. In Rama: a 
place close by Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv. 
16-19). Rachel, etc. : she had been 
buried there, so was regarded as the 
mother of the district, and aflSicted 
with such a calamity falling upon her 
children. This passage must be treated 
as poetry, and regarded as a stronp: 
figure. 19. Angel: the o o lo 
promised to bring another T)U'.=s-it,e. 
We do not know how J )scpb supported 
his family in Egypt, but he might have 
found work as a carpenter ; people are 
seldom in difficulties who have a use- 
fnl trade in their fingers. 21. Land 
of Israel : intending at first to settle 
in the district of Judah, and neigh- 
bourhood of Bethlehem. 22. Arche. 
laus : a worthy successor of a tyrrani- 
cal and cruel father. He showed no 
sense of the value of life, and would 
have spared no pains to crush a pre- 
sumed rival. Galilee : the northern 
district, under the rale of Herod 
Antipas. 23. Nazareth : a small 
town, west of Capernaum j beautifully 
situated upon the declivity of a hill. 

1. Troubles surboundino the in- 
FANT Saviour. A foreshadowing of 
His life. Show whence the troubles 
came. From a wicked king. In con- 
seqaence of a mistake about Him. 
Tell in what sense He was a king ; not 
one who would interfere with Herod's 
throne; one who would reign over a 
kingdom of souls. 

2. Cars and keeping overshadow^ 
INO THE INFANT Saviour. Mary's 
care. Joseph's care. The wise men's 
care. The angel's care. And, above 
all, Ood's care. 

Describe and explain each of these. 
Show what love and tending are usually 
round babies, but there never was an 
infant over whom it was so important 
that Gk)din heaven, and those who loved 
him on earth, should so anxiously 
watch. Why ? 
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No. . 10. T. ft»T. xiv. 11.3 Jan. 21 . 
Omri and Ahah. 

(Bead 1 Kings xvi. 21-34.) 

Intro,"] The kingdom of Israelrdid 
not soon and easily get settled. While 
Jeroboam lived all was quiet; his 
strong hand and slcilf al government 
kept all straight : bnt his son Nadah 
was not fit to snoceed him. lUns. by 
the cLaracter of Eichard Cromwell, 
who at*^empted to sncceed his father 
Oliver. In Israel for some years there 
was anarchy and strife. Baasha slew 
Nadaht and all Jeroboam's family. 
Baasha left a son, who was killed 
while dronk by one of his own captains. 
Omri revenged the king's death, bnt 
only part of the people followed him, 
part being nnder the leadership of 
Tihni. Omri however slew his rival, 
and snoceeded in putting the Israelite 
kingdom on a firm, basis. He is the 
second founder of the Israelite king, 
dom. 

21. To make him king : with the 
intention of making him king. Ihe 
reason for their choice of Tibni is 
not indicated. He may have belonged 
to the royal honse. 22. Tibni died : 
nnder what circamstances we do not 
know. Only too probably by a violent 
death. 23. In Tirzah : which had 
been the royal city of previous kings. 
The palace erected in it had however 
been burnt (ver. 18). (See Joehna xii. 
24; Song of Sol. vi. 4.) Tirzah is, 
with uncertainty, idenlified with TeU 
luzahf a thriving place in the moun- 
tains north of Kabloos. 24. Hill 
Samaria : a splendid situation for a 
palace ; a central and commanding 
situation for a capital. 'The choice 
of Omri was admirable in selecting a 
position which combined, in a union 
not elsewhere found in Palestine, 
strength, beauty, and fertility.' Comp. 
Shemer's selling his property with 
Kaboth's refusal to do so. Obs; con. 
nection of the name Samaria wit^ the 
owner's name, Shemer. Two talents : 
about £684. ' Shemer may have made 
it a condition of the purchase that his 
name should be retained.' The city 
seems also to have been called Beth 
Khumriy or the house of Omri. 25. 
Did worse : former kings had been 
little more than imitators, Omri had 
plans of his own, and put his strength 
to the establishment of Jeroboam's 
religious system. Carefully distinguish 



Jeroboam's worshipping of tb« ime 
Qod by the help of outward symbolSy 
from the worshipping of false, rival, 
heathen gods, according to the system 
introduced by Ahah, 26. Their van- 
ities : elaborate and foolish, and even 
impure, ceremonies are sure to grow 
up round the worship of symbols. 
Therefore God will have no imase 
made of Himself. 30. Ahab : tbe 
character of this maA has been vari. 
ously represented. He seems to have 
been a skilful king, and a conragrcons 
warrior, but he was weak, self .willed, 
and more easily swayed by others than 
he knew. His evil genius was his 
Zidonian wife. Did evil . . . above 
all: in another and more offensive 
way, by bringing in and encouraging 
foreign and abominable idolatries. 31. 
Jezebel : a Fhcenician princess, whose 
father had been priest of Astarte, the 
companion of Baal, and by the slaughter 
of his own brother had become king 
of the land. Jezebel was devoted to 
the interests of these idols, Baal and 
Astarte, and doubtless came into Israel 
fully determined to introduce their 
worship. Ahab was wrong, as a king 
of Israel, to marry a foreigner, and ea- 
pecially an idolatrous foreigner. Ahab 
seems to have yielded only too readily 
to the service of Baal. 32. House of 
Baal : that is, a grand temple built 
for the Baal worship in the capital 
city. A temple for Astarte was pro- 
bably built in Jeareel, Jezebel's 
favourite re idence. Baal is the sun, 
Astarte the moon. 

1. DSGKNBRATE TIVlS. ShoW hoW 

Jeroboam gave the push on the down- 
hill road, by setting up images in 
shape of beastp, and setting the ex. 
ample of doing his own will, not God's 
will. Under each later king things 
got worse, until the land was ready 
even to receive the abominations of 
Baal. Illus. the beginnings of evil 
are like the letting out of water. 

2. In thsm govibnhknt svcvrii). 
Explain the work of Omri in uniting 
all factions, quieting the land, and 
securing settled government and order. 

3. In them bkligion vtteilii 
COBSUPTED. Under Omri a full de- 
velopment of Jeroboam's system pre- 
pared the way for the introduction ef 
Baalism nnder Ahab and Jezebel. 
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No. 7. [G.T. Heb. iv. 15.] Jan. 28. 

J0$iii Baptized and Tempted. 

(Eead Matt. iii. 13-iT. 11.) 
Intro J] As there is no leison arranged 
for on the sabject of John Baptist, 
some attention should be ^ven to hitn 
and his mission in the introdactory 
part of this. As preparing us to under- 
stand the baptism of Jesus, it should 
be pointed out that John was a, prophet, 
speciallj sent forth by God, to give a 
particular message, and to do a par. 
ticular work. That he was the only 
prophet of his age. And that being 
universally recognised as a prophet, 
his testimony to Christ is of the utmost 
value. Comp. the office and authority 
of Elijah. 

The general features of John's per- 
son, dress, preaching, and rite should 
be dwelt on, and explained. 

18. Prom Galilee: where it would 
appear Jesus had lived in retirement 
for some thirty years. Can we imagine 
how He was engaged during that time ? 
Ilius. how He came to go to Jordan 
seeking John by the impulse that led 
Elijah to come out of Grilead into the 
country of Ahab. Show how Gk)d, 
having access to men's souls, can move 
them with inward impulses. To Jor- 
dan : near which John preached, for 
the convenience of his rite. To be 
baptized : John was the most earnest 
and spiritual teacher of the day, and 
as such the deeply religious ^oung 
man, Jesus, sought him out. 14. Bap- 
tized of thee : John said this, recog- 
nising Christ as He who should baptize 
with the Holy Ghost. 11. Obs. that 
this expression shows that John felt 
the inferiority and incompleteness of 
his baptism, as being only typical, and 
preparatory. 15. All righteousness : 
all required of us by Jewish law, and 
all enjoined by special command of 
God. Bighteousness as used here 
means obedience to Jewish system and 
ceremonial. Christ was not a sinner 
toneed personally a baptism of repent, 
anoe, but he was a Jew. As a Jew he 
shared in the burdens of the Jews, and 
i^ared in their rites. So in this we 
see the vicwrious nature of Christ's 
work. 16. Out of the water : He had 
been standing close at the river.edge, 
possibly with His feet in the water 
where it was shallow for the ford. 
The expression means up the hank. 
Heavens were opened : this hap- 
pened while He was praying (Luke iii 



21). Comp. Acts vii. 66. Only Jesus 
and John saw this, or heard the voice. 
Like a dove : this symbol indicating 
in what manner the Spirit of God 
woald dwell in Christ. Suppose it had 
been a lion or an eagle, how different 
Christ's life would have been. Joha 
has two symbols for the tone of Christ's 
character and ministry. The Lamb, th0 
Dove. Show what these indicate. 
Lighting cfti him : or brooding, rest- 
ing on Him. 17. Well pleased : apply 
this to the thirty years Christ had 
lived ; if God was well.pleased with 
Him, what sort of life must He have 
been living? God was well-pleased 
also in setting Him forth, from this 
time, to do His great work as Messiah. 
Comp. voice heard at Transfiguration. 

Chap. iv. 1. Of the Spirit : moved 
by His own spirit, or wish, to seek a 
time of quietness. Over this natural 
wish the Holy Ghost presided, using 
it for His gracious purpose. Wilder, 
ness : exactly where is not known; 
there are some very desolate regions 
near the Bead Sea, suitable for our 
Lord's purpose. 2. Comparing the 
accounts in the other Gospels, it will be 
seen that it is uncertain whether the 
temptation was carried on during the 
forty days, or whether it came in force 
on the weary hungry man, after the 
forty days of fasting. 3. Tempter 
came : the depth' of the temptation 
was evil suggestion in our Lord's soul, 
the outward form it took is uncertain. 
As Jesus must have told this Himself, 
it would be like Him to set it in a para- 
ble or picture form. 

fiegard the baptism as Christ being 
set apart to His great work, anointed 
and consecrated by a prophet of the 
Lord. 

Regard the temptation as Christ's 
first fight. Every one who enters on a 
great work will find that his first ooui* 
flict mast be with himself ; and if be 
can conquer himself, he will never 
meet a worse foe. 

1. The fight. Subject, should He- 
use the high and miraculous powers 
with which He felt endowed, for His 
own ends, and in His o^n way ; or 
wholly in God's way. 

2. Ths weapons. Satan's appeal 
to fleshly desire^ and worldly maxims. 
Christ's appeal to the Scriptures. 

8. Thb victoey. Christ Resolved it 
should only be for Ood's ends, and in 
Qod's way. 
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No. 8. . [O.T. Job y. 20.] Jan. 28. 
Elijah the Tishbite. 

(Bead 1 Kings xvii. 1-16.) 
Intro.'] Compare this man, raised np 
by God for a special emergency, with 
other men called forth at other times ; 
such as Moses, David, John the Baptist, 
etc. Show that God never leaves His 
people to go on in sin without gracioas 
warnings. Point out the pecaliar 
danger of these times of Ahab, and 
the insnlt offered to Jehovah by in. 

■ trodncing the worship of Baal. God 
mnst vindicate His own honour and 
claims. He does it through His servant 
Elijah. Under what responsibility 
this great prophet was placed. But 
he proved 'faithful unto death.* 

1. The Tishbite: Obs. how abruptly 
he is introduced. See the significance 
of his name, Elijah — My Qod is Jeho. 
vah. So it expresses the witness he 
had to render. No place called Tishhe 
can be certainly identified ; and Keil 
suggests that it may be translated the 
sojourner, or the foreigner, and that 
Elijah was an alien who had settled in 
Gilead ; this, however seems very un. 
likely. Said unto Ahab: probably 
appearing before him suddenly as he 
was wont to do. Lord God : or 
Jehovah, the God of Israel. I stand : 
as the chief officer stands before his 
king, waiting to receive his commands. 
Elijah's firm faith in Jehovah as the 
living God should be noticed. Dew 
nor rain : the rain came in that land 
at special seasons only, heavy dews 
made up for lack of moisture during 
the intervals. Show the value of dew. 
My word : Jehovah's word, which 
He would commission the prophet to 
speak. 2. Came unto him : How 
the prophets heard the Divine voice 
is not explained. Probably as a voice 
speaking within them, or by visions 
of some one giving command, or by 
inward impulses. Gomp. Paul seeing 
and hearing the man of Macedonia. 
3. Hence: from the neighbourhood 
•of Ahab's court. Eastward : towards 
Gilead, from whence he had come. 
Hide thyself: from the wrath of 

i.Ahab and Jezebel, when they found 
his words were coming true. Brook 
Cherith : tradition points to a small 
winter torrent, a little below the ford 
at Bethshan, Before Jordan: or 
east of Jordan. 4. The ravens : as 
these are unclean birds, living on 
corrupted flesh, or flesh of unclean 



beasts, it has been suggested that the 
word should be translated' Arabs,' and 
it should be understood that the 
scattered people of the district sup- 
plied the wants of the prophet. Kitto 
favours this kind of explanation, but 
some of the best commentators think 
the feeding by birds can be satis- 
factorily explained. Certainly it 
would not be much like a solitary 
hiding-place, if the Arabs had free 
access to him morning and evening, 
and this would give him no specially 
deep impression of God's providing 
and care. 7. After a while : or at 
the end of days, probably meaning 
after the lapse of a year. It is singular 
that God shoald feed him by miracle, 
and not work a miracle to find him 
water. God was teaching His servant 
to trust wholly, 9. Zarephath : or 
Sarepta, or Surafend, about nine 
miles south of Sidon, in the very 
country ruled over by Jezebel's 
father. Trace on the map his jour, 
uey right through the Israelite ter- 
ritory. Widow woman : a strange 
person to feed others, for in the East 
widows are usually very poor, and 
placed under great disabilities. 10. 
Gathering of sticks : a sufficient 
indication of her poverty. What 
should we think of a woman whom 
we saw picking up carefully the dead 
branches fallen from the trees. A 
little water : such a weary traveller 
would find very refreshing. Water 
she could find ; when he asked for 
bread she was obliged to tell her 
pitiful condition. 

1. The PROPnET's message. Desc. 
the prophet himself. Points: his 
commanding stature ; his long hair 
and beard ; his bare head and feet ; his 
shaggy garments ; his firm voice. His 
message : a declaration of the claims 
of Jehovah, and a threatening of 
judgment. Obs. it connects national 
distress with Jehovah's displeasure. 

2. The prophet's danger. Jezebel 
would be angry at his thus boldly 
confronting the king. Both she and 
Ahab would be vexed when they 
found his word coming true. And 
they would not scruple to take his 
life. Those who work for God must 
not fear danger. 

8. The prophet's protection. Took 
two forms. At Cherith, at Zarephath. 
Both made him feel that he was in 
the hand of God. 
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No. 9. [G. T. Ver. 28.] Feb- 4. 

Jesus in Galilee, 

(Read Matt. iv. 12-25.) 
Intro.'] ChriBt was now fairly started 
npon that ministry for which He was 
sent into the world. He returned 
from the solitary place where His 
great inward struggles had been carried 
on, to the district of the Jordan. There 
He probably began to preach, and we 
know that at first He repeated the 
great message of the Baptist, * Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heraven is at 
hand.' No doubt He laid the stress on 
' the kingdom of heaven is at hand,' 
as John had laid stress on * repent.' 
12. Heard, etc. : this news concern- 
ing theic Master would put His dis. 
ciples in fear, and made it advisable 
that Jesus should remove out of the 
district. (For account of John's im- 
prisonment, comp. xiv. 1-13.) Galilee: 
the northernmost of the three divisions 
of the country. The district in which 
most of Christ's mighty works were 
done. From the map show the parts 
He most frequented, round the Sea of 
Galilee. At first He went to Nazareth. 
The reason for His moving away from 
it is given us in Luke iv. 14-80. 13. 
Capernaum : the site is disputed, 
some travellers preferring Khan Min. 
yeh ; others Tell HUm. Robinson pre- 
fers the former ; Thomson argues for 
the latter. Sea.coast : Galilee was a 
fresh- water lake. Borders : or on 
the sides towards Zabulon, etc. 11. 
Esaias: the Greek form of name 
Isaiah (ix. 1, 2). 15. By the way 
of the sea : or in the neighbourhood 
of the sea. Galilee of the Gentiles : 
so called because bordering on Gentile 
territory, and being very largely 
peopled by such. 16. Darkness : or 
ignorance, far from Jerusalem, the 
centre of light and knowledge of the 
things of God. Shadow of death : 
which is the fruit and consequence of 
the sins and moral evils to which this 
part of the country seemed left. 18. 
Walking by the sea: meditating, 
but quick to observe any opportunities 
of doing good. What an example of 
turning our very walks into ways of 
serving God ! Two brethren : work- 
ing together as brothers should do; 
busy doing their duty : the very best 
position to be in when sought after 
by Christ. Called Peter: this, or 
Cephas, was the name Christ gave to 
him as expressing his character; it 



means a roch, Simon's subsequent 
history we know very well, but we 
need to trace Andrew's. A net : a 
long drag net, carried out to sea, and 
then drawn towards the shore. A large 
trade was done both in fresh and 
salted fish from this sea of Galilee. 
19. Follow me : from this it would 
appear that they knew Christ, and had 
been in some fellowship with Him be- 
fore this. (Comp. John i. 35-42.) 
This was their call to be His immediate 
attendants. Fishers of men : to do 
a work for men that should be like that 
in which they were then engaged. 
(Comp. fishing and preaching : show 
that the preacher gathers souls in to 
save them everlastingly, not to de- 
stroy.) 20. Straightway : promptly, 
cheerfully. This Christ required. 
This was the sign of faith. It is not 
enough to know what faith can profess 
and say, we must always ask, What can 
it do r 21. With Zebedee : but the 
young men only were called, and they 
had to choose between staying with 
their father or going with Christ ; and 
they gave up all for Christ. Mending 
their nets : the strands of which broke 
in dragging through the weeds, etc., 
near the shore, and sometimes by the 
struggling of the fishes. 23. Teach- 
ing : explaining the deeper meanings 
of the Scriptures. Preaching : or 
announcing like an herald the good 
news of God's love and for iveness. 
Healing: illus. His good news for 
men's souls by the kind, good things 
He did for men's bodies. 24. Obs. how 
much suffering there is in the world, 
what work for all healers of souls and 
of bodies. 25. At first Christ's ministry 
caused general excitement. 

Christ's work, and some of the fruits 
of it. 

1. Christ THE Hakim: or Physician. 
Explain that they have in the East no 
settled doctors as we have. Men are 
raised up at times with special skill, 
and such men travel the country, and 
are sought out by sufferers. Christ 
was Uke a hakim, hut how different ! 

2. Cheist the Scribe. Explain 
the work the scribes did. Teaching 
the people religion, and expounding 
the Word. Christ was like a scribe, 
but how different ! 

3. Christ the Herald. Explain 
work of a herald to announce a mes- 
sage from his king. Show what Jesus 
had to announce. 
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No. 10. [O- T. Psa. ojdx. 46.] Feb. 4. 

Elijah and Ahab. 

(Read 1 Kings xviii. 1-16.) 
IntroJ] We only saw in the last 
lesson that Elijah had found shelter 
in the poor widow's house, and pro- 
vision, bj the gracious supplies of 
God, granted day by day to meet the 
daily need. Elijah was learning great 
lessons of trust, and preparing to 
stand on Carmel, quite sure that God 
was standing with him to help him. 

But at the close of chap. xyii. is 
narrated an incident which must have 
nourished Elijah's faith more than 
anything else which had happened. 
Give an account of his raising the 
widow's child to life, and proving the 
power of prayer. 

While the judgment was resting on 
the land, Elijah was hidden away; 
when the judgment had somewhat 
humbled the king and people, Elijah 
is called forth again. This is the 
occasion of to-day's lesson. 

1. Many days : (Luke iv. 26). Third 
year: reckoned from the time of 
Elijah's flight, which was some six 
months, probably, after he delivered 
hismesdage. 2. Shew thyself: other, 
and more minute instructions were 
perhaps given, or it may be that 
God kept up the trust of the pro- 
phet's spirit, by telling him His will 
hit hy hit. Sore ... in Samaria: 
though the famine was general, the 
great burden of it seems to have fallen 
on the district round Samaria. - 3. 
Obadiah : servant of Jehovah. It is 
strange to find this godly man oc- 
cupying a chief post in the court of 
Ahab. No doubt Ahab found he was 
a faithful and wise servant, and so 
did not like to part with him. Comp. 
Daniel, concerning whom no evil could 
be found, save as to keeping the law 
of his God. Greatly : this indicates 
that he was not merely a secret wor- 
shipper J and that he was well known 
as a God-fearing man. 4. Cut off 
the prophets: the occasion for this 
is not given. These prophets might 
easily give offence to Jezebel, by ob- 
stinately refusing to carry out her 
plans, and by resolutely denouncing 
Ahab's wickedness and folly in bring- 
ing this idolatrous wife into Jehovah's 
land. In a cave : with such the lime- 
stone hills of the district abounded, 
and there were many which provided 
suitable shelter. Comp. David and 



his company lodging in eaves in the 
south of Judah. Bread and water : 
an expression including necessary 
food. 5. All fountains : or perennial 
springs. The horses and mules : 
belonging to the royal palace. They 
had some very valuable ones which 
they were very unwilling to lose. 6. 
By himself : not without attendants, 
but in a separate company from that of 
Obadiah. 7. In the way : going north- 
ward, in the very direction of Elijah's 
approach. Knew him : recognised 
him. No doubt they had some com- 
munication at the time of Elijah's 
former visit. 8. Behold Elijah: 
obs. the abrupt form of this announce, 
ment, characteristic of all Elijah's 
appearances. 10. Notice how the 
statement contained in this verse 
explains the necessity for hiding away 
God's servant at Cherith and Zare- 
phath. Elijah was safe in the terri- 
tory of Zidon, because Ahab would 
never think of inquiring for him there. 
12. Carry thee, etc. : Obadiah feared 
being made out a deceiver. From 
my youth : the proper time in which 
to begin serving the Lord. Give other 
Bible instances of men who were godly 
from their youth, e.g. Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Josiah, Timothy. 14. Slay 
me : as telling him you are here, and 
when he comes to meet you, you will 
be gone ; and he will be angry, and 
say I have been playing him a trick. 

15. Before whom I stand: this was 
Elijah's formula. (Comp. chap. xvii. 1.) 

16. To meet Elijah : anxious to make 
him call for the rain, and not for a 
moment anticipating the conditions 
on which Elijah would do it. 

1. A MAN WHO SERVED JeHOVA-H 
WITH A 8TE0NG FAITH — ELIJAH. Such 

faith as his made obedience easy, 
prompti unquestioning, and entire. It 
kept him from demanding to know all 
God's will at once. It made him sure 
that God would show him what he 
ought to speak. 

2. A MAN WHO SERVED JSHOVAH 
WITH A WEAK FAITH — ObADIAH. Point 

out how much good there is in him. 
Explain early beginning of godliness. 
Disposition willing to make sacrifices, 
etc. But show that his faith was 
weak in contrast with Elijah's. 

3. A MAN WHO SERVED HIMSELF, 
AND NOT JeBOTAH, WITH ANY FAITH — 

Ahab. Caring for his horses, not for 
his people, his sins, or his Ood. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE LESSONS. 



Lesson No. i. — Godly 
Living : Inflxience of Christian 
Character, — Some ehildren were 
overheard talking one day. They 
had evidently been disenssing their 
parents and their homes. One 
little girl seemed hardly able to 
restrain her feelings, and at last 
she burst out saying, * There*s no- 
body so good as my father, except 
God.' 

Christian Character includes the 
Culture of the Passive Graces, — 
Napoleon had the active powers 
in sach vigour that he made the 
whole civilised world shake with 
dread. Bat when he cftme to the 
place where true greatness con- 
sisted only in patience, that was 
too great for him. Just where 
any Christian woman would have 
shone forth in the true radiance 
and sublimity of an all-victorious 
patieneSi he, the conqueror of 
empires, broke down into a 
peevish, fretful, irritable temper, 
and losing thus, at once, all dignity 
and composure of soul, died before 
his time. 

Practical Christianity, — Mr. 
Spurgeon tells the following story 
of the conversion of a servant girl. 
When she was asked, ' Are you 
converted ? ' she replied, * I hope 
BO, sir.' ' What makes you think 
that you are really a child of God V 
' Well, sir, there is a great change 
in me from what there used to be.' 
« What is the change ? ' * I don't 
know, sir ; but there is a change 
in all things. But there is one 
thing, I always sweep under the 
mats now.' 

A Christian clear Through, — 
A certain little boy in Kansas, 
only seven years old, who was 
trying hard to be a Christian, was 
watching the servant Maggie as 



she pared the potatoes for dinner. 
Soon she pared an extra large one 
which was very white and nice on 
the outside, but when eut into 
pieces, it showed itself to be hol- 
low and black inside with dry rot. 
Instantly Willie exclaimed, * Why, 
Maggie, that potato isn't a 
Christian.' « What do you mean?' 
asked Maggie. ' Don't you see it 
has a bad heart ? ' was Willie's 
reply. It seems that this little 
Kansas boy had learned enough of 
the religion of Jesus to know that 
however fair the outside may be, 
it will never do to have the heart 
black. We must be sound and 
right clear through. 

Lesson No. 2. — Shechem, — 
Nothing in Palestine surpasses 
this vale in fertility and natural 
beauty, and this is mainly due to 
the fine mill-stream which flows 
through it. The whole country is 
thickly studded with villages, the 
plains clothed with grass or grain, 
and the rounded hilln with orchards 
of olive, fig, pomegranate, and 
other trees. • . . Nabl^s is a 
queer old place. The streets are 
narrow and vaulted over, and in 
the winter-time it is difficult to 
pass along many of them on 
account of brooks, which rush 
over the pavement with deafening 
roar. In this respect I know no 
city with which to compare it 
except Brusa, and like that city, 
it has mulberry, orange, pome- 
granate, and other trees mingled 
in with the houses, whose odori- 
ferous flowers load the air with 
delicious perfume* during the 
months of April and May. Here 
the bilblil delights to sit and sing, 
and thousands of other birds unite 
to swell the chorus. — Thomson, 
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Importance of Companionships, 
— It "WAS an instance of Beho- 
boam*s weakness that he did not 
prefer aged connsellers, bnt had a 
better opinion of the yonng men 
that had grown np with him. 
Days should speak. It was a 
folly for him to think that, because 
they had been his agreeable com- 
panions in the sports and pleasures 
of his yonth, they were therefore fit 
to have the management of the 
affairs ol his kingdom. Great wits 
have not always the most wisdom ; 
nor are those to be relied on as onr 
best friends who know how to make 
ns merry, for that will not make ns 
happy. It is of great conseqaence 
to. young people that are setting 
out in the world whom they asso- 
ciate with, accommodate themselves 
to, and depend upon for advice. If 
they reckon those that feed their 
pride, gratify their vanity, and 
further them in their pleasures, 
their best friends, they are already 
marked for ruin. — Matt. Henry. 

Lesson No. 2'— Herod the 
Great. — He was the son of 
Autipater, an Indumean, by an 
Arabian mother, and was made 
king of Judaea on occasion of his 
having fled to Home, being driven 
from his tetrarchy by the pre- 
tender Antigonus. This title was 
confirmed to him after the battle 
of Actium by Octavianus. He 
sought to strengthen his throne 
by a series of cruelties and 
slaughter, putting to death even 
his wife Mariamne, and his sons 
Alexander and Aristobulus. His 
cruelties and his affectation of 
Gentile customs, gained for him a 
hatred among the Jews, which 
neither his magnificent building of 
the temple, nor his liberality in 
other public works, nor his provi- 
dent care of the people during a 



severe famine could mitigate. He 
died miserably, five days after he 
had put to death his son Autipater, 
in the seventieth year of his age, 
the thirty- eighth of his reign. The 
events related in the lesson took 
place shortly before his death, but 
necessarily more than forty days, 
for he spent the last forty days of 
his life at Jericho, and the baths 
of Oallirrhoe, and therefore would 
not be found by the Magi at 
Jerusalem. 

The Star in the Sky. — We learn 
from astronomical calculations that 
a remarkable conjunction of planets 
took place a short time before the 
birth of our Lord. In the year of 
Rome 747, on the 20th of May 
(or 29th), there was a conjunction 
of Jupiter and Saturn in the con- 
stellation Pisces. On the 27th of 
October (or September 29) of the 
same year another conjunction of 
these planets occurred, and on the 
12th of November (or December 5) 
a third conjunction. These may 
be the very peculiarities in the 
heavens noticed by the Magi. 

Lesson No. 4. — Sin must 
have its Consequences, — It is not 
like the entry on a new mood of 
thought which, when it has passed 
away, leaves no trace of its pre- 
sence. Of its effects, some are in 
the soul, and some are outside it. 
The gravest of its effects is what 
may be termed spiritual collapse. 
If a man is a Christian, he forfeits 
grace ; if he is a heathen, he for- 
feits, partially or wholly, the sense 
of moral truth which God has 
taught him. There may be a dif- 
ference in the symptoms ; there 
can be none as to its essence. The 
spiritual sense becomes benumbed 
by sin. There is no taste left in 
the palate for good things. The 
will is enchained, and the man be- 
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comes the slave of sin, although 
even in his lowest moments he can- 
not rid himself of the feeling of 
regret that he has done what he 
has. There is in him a certain 
looking-for of jadgment, which 
makes him wretched, and this 
feeling of misery is apt to recar. 
The past rolls in on Mm like the 
great breakers rolling in one on 
another towards the wrecked yessel. 
And these consequences are worked 
in with others. Whether the, sin- 
ner recognises sin or not, God sees 
it, for each sin is a spiritual fact, 
and as such must be present to the 
all-seeing Mind, and seeing it, He 
must punish it. Men sometimes 
use language in regard to sin as if 
it were only a sort of breach of the 
etiquette of the universe, rather 
than anything more serious, and 
talk as if God, like a good-natured 
prince, might be expected not to 
punish that which could not hurt 
Him. Such persons forget God*s 
real nature, for justice may be said 
to be the reverse side of goodness, 
and if God could forget sin He 
would not be good. — Carwn 
Liddon, 

Lesson No. 5. — Birthdays. 
— Keep the birthdays religiously ; 
they belong exclusively to, and are 
treasured among, the sweetest 
memories of home. Do not let 
anything prevent some token, be 
it ever so small, that it be remem- 
bered. For one day they are 
heroes. The special pudding or 
cake is made for them; a new 
jacket or trousers, with pockets, 
or the first pair of boots are 
donned; and big brothers and 
sisters sink into insignificance be- 
side little Charlie, who is ' six to- 
day,' and is * going to be a man/ 
Mothers who have half a dozen 
little ones to care for, are apt to 
reglect birthdays ; they come too 



often sometimes — ^when they are 
nervous — ^but if they only knew 
how much such .souvenirs are 
cherished by their pet Susy or 
Harry, years afterwards when away 
from the hearth-stone, and they 
have none to remind them that 
they have added one more year to 
the perhaps weary round of life, or 
to wish them, in old-fashioned 
phrase, ' many happy returns to 
their birthday,' they would never 
permit any cause to step between 
them and a mother's privilege. — 
Mother's Magazine. 

Lesson No. 6. — The Site of 
Samaria. — Dr. Thomson says the 
situation is delightful by universal 
consent. It is a very large, isolated 
hill, rising by successive terraces 
at least six hundred feet above the 
valleys which surround it. The 
view from the topmost terrace of 
Samaria over the rich plains and 
hills around it, and far away to the 
blue Mediterranean, is truly mag- 
nificent. The remains of the 
ancient city consists mainly of 
colonnades, which certainly date 
back to the time of the Herods. 
The entire hill is now covered with 
rubbish, indicating the existence 
and repeated destruction of a large 
city. 

Elijah to Jezebel, — 
* From the first, 

Thou, Queen of Israel, madest 
it thine aim 

To quench the nation's vital 
spark, to kill 

That which is Israel's soul, in- 
breathed from heaven ; 

To change the Hebrew wor- 
shipper of One, 

A Spirit, infinite, invisible, 

Into a heathen, bowing reckless 
down 

To many things called gods.' 
— Poem^ * Jezebel,* by F» Bdyne. 
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The Church's Enemies are in 
Ood's Hands, — ^The story gets oat 
Neptune in a statue, holding those 
two terrors of the sea, Scylla and 
Charybdis, in chains, with this 
inscription, as if calling to the 
ships : — 

* Ships, sail securely on, 
Through our watery ocean/ 

Lesson No. 7. — How to Act 
in Time of Temptation, — Two gar- 
deners, who were neighbours, had 
their crops of early peas killed by 
frost. One of them came to condole 
with the other on this misfortune. 
^Ah!' cried he, 'how unfortunate we 
have been , neighbour 1 do you know 
I have done nothing but fret ever 
since, but you seem to have a fine 
healthy crop coming up already; 
what are these ? ' * These,' cried 
tbe other gardener, * why these are 
what I sowed immediately after my 
loss.' ' What, coming up already ? ' 
cried the fretter. ' Yes; while you 
were fretting I was working.' 
* What ! don't you fret when you 
have a losa? ' * Yes ; but I 
always put it off, until after I have 
repaired the mischief.' * Why 
then you have no need to fret at 
all.' * True,' replied the indus- 
trious gardener, 'and that is the 
very reason.' 



Lesson No. 8. — Ood's Care 
of His Servants* — *Mrs. Vince 
told me tbo other day,' says a 
friend, ' a touching little incident 
of his later days. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Yince were at Harrogate, he 
had seated himself in a chair in a 
bay-window in his bedroom in the 
early morning. She was still rest- 
ing. At length he said, ''My dear, 
I cannot think I can possibly re- 
cover from this illness; and when 



I am gone whatever will become 
of yon — ^what shall you do? I 
know my people will be kind to 
you oat of love to me." She tried 
to eomfort him, but he was very 
low. In ft few moments three or 
four loud taps were heard, which 
made both of them look up, and 
there was a sparrow with a worm 
in its mouth tapping against the 
window-pane. He at once repeated 
the Master's words, " Are not five 
sparrows sold for a farthing ? and 
one of them shall not fall to the 
ground without your Father." His 
countenance brightened. He no 
longer seemed depressed. To him 
it was a messenger of eomfort ; 
and who could doubt that the mes- 
sage from on high was sent to 
solace him in his affliction ? And 
bow truly all his faith was in the 
issue rewarded is known to those 
who know the liberality and tender- 
ness of his people.' 

Lesson No. g.^-^The Art of 
Healing, ^-WieTodotuB describes a 
custom among the ancient Baby- 
lonians, which he considers the 
wisest of their institutions. 'They 
have no physicians, but when a 
man is ill, they lay him in the 
public square, and the passers by 
come to him ; and if they have 
ever had this disease themselves, 
or have known any one who has 
suffered from it, they give him 
advice, and no one is allowed to 
pass the sick man in silence vnth- 
out asking him what his ailment 
is. Any one in the East can be a 
doctor who chooses, and a drug- 
gist of is so necessity. The doctor 
often adds this calling to that of 
dervish,' and deals largely in 
charms. He travels about, and 
when diiven from one city by his 
disappointed patients, flees into 
another.' — -Van Lemtep. 
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THE DESK. 



OUTLINES OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADDBE8SES. 



No. 1. 

' The thou|^t0* of th« righteous are right.'— 
Prof. xil. 6. 

This ii the'* Golden Text' for the 
first Sunday in the year, and in many 
schools will be made the subject of 
the address. It may be taken in con- 
nection witli the lesson, as gathering 
up the teaching of Behoboam's folly 
in preferring the counsel of the vain, 
self-indulgent young men who had, 
shared his youthful pleasures, to the 
advice of the godly and experienced 
men who had long managed the 
national affairs. 

Some review 'of the lesson will, in 
an Interesting '^way, introduce the 

But a great general truth is ex- 
pressed in this 'Golden Text.' One 
which may be illustrated from our 
Saviour's teachings. 

1. Everybody is as his tTKmghts. You 
can know a righteous man by his 
thoughts. You pan know a wicked 
man by his thoughts. 

Bible says you can know a child by 
his doings. Because they show what 
Sort of heart and thought he has. 
nius. by what Christ said about the 
good tree and the corrupt tree. The 
tree that will not bear good fruit 
must have somethiog wrong in the 
sap. 

2. But only Ood can read man*8 
ilioughts. We are obliged to judge 
by the fnUtSy by the actions. And so 
Ire often make mistakes, and mis- 
judge. God knows the secrets of 
hearts, so He never makes mistakes. 
He can judge perfectly. 

Illus. God, the Heart- Searcher (Psa. 
ozxxix. 

3. Wlieffi Ood reads th/yughts, what 
does He find ? See what He found in 
the old world. Man's thoughts only 
evil, and that contiuually. 

Show how, to the view of Grod, we 
all are sinful in action and corrupt in 
heart. 

4. In consequence of what Ood finds, 
what does He do ? Provide for the re- 
moval of the penalty of our sinful 
actions, and for the cleansing of the 
YAry thoughts of our heart. 



Show how both these are provided 
in the Gospel. Conclude by showing 
that the ' Golden Text ' is true of all 
those who are restored to God and 
regenerated by the grace of Christ. 
< Their thoughts are right.' 



No. 2. 



*For the leaders of this people e&nse them 
to err.' — I»a. ix. 16. 

The subject to impress from this 
passage is the retponsmUty resting 
upon all leaders. 

1. Or own up leaders. Take the dif- 
ferent spheres of life, government, 
society, education, family. Show that 
in each there are leaders. Illus. bow 
great their influence is, and how much 
they need God's grace. 

Take cases from Scripture bio- 
graphy, and illus. leaders who led the 
people right, and leaders who led them 
astray, e.g. David, Josiah, Jeroboam, 
Ahab, etc. • 

1. Youthfvbl leaders. Show that in 
the home, in the school, and at play, 
some boys and some girls get the 
leaders. Some are born leaders. 
Others naturally yield to them. 

Point out how great their responsi- 
bility. They give the Um9 to the 
home, the school, the play. 

To some we say. Be good leaders. 

To others we say, Only follow good 
leaders. 



No. 3. 



* Xlias is come already, and th^ knew him 
not.'— ITolt. zyiL Ifl. 

Becall what has been taught about 
Elijah, his appearance, his dress, his 
oflSoe, his message, his times. 

Gxvh corresponding account of John 
Baptist. 

1. Both were called "by Ood to espe- 
cial worK It was the same work — to 
win a nation to repentance. It was 
different work, for John had to tell of 
the great Saviour from sin being oloSe 
at hand. 

2. Both were faithful to their tall. 
Then bring out that they have their 
message still to give to us. 
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REVIEWS. 



* The Verity and Value of the Mira- 
cles of Christ.* By Thomas Cooper. 
(London ; Hodder and 8toughton.) 
We heartily oommend this littlework 
to oar fellow-labourers. Any teacher 
who Tfill give a patient and thoaghtf nl 
Btndy to it will find himself well-fur- 
nished on the subject of the miracles, 
and prepared to hold his own against 
any sceptical attacks that may be made 
on this important buttress of our faith. 
There is a clearness, brevity, and 
point about Mr. Cooper's dealing with 
his subject which makes this work 
specially suitable for Sunday-school 
teachers ; and Mr. Cooper writes as 
one who has personally wrestled with 
each difficulty, and won for himself 
the satisfying answer. It seems to us 
impossible to believe in God without 
believing that He can and does reveal 
Himself to us in ways which, to us, 
seem extraordinary, as well as in ways 
that seem to us ordinary. It is a 
most painful humiliation of God to 
limit the Being who made all things 
to the conditions He Himself has fixed 
upon tlie things He has made. Ab if 
a man should make a watch or a steam- 
engine, and his fellow-men should say, 
Now it is made you can never interfere 
with it, you cannot alter a single con- 
dition, you are powerless to make any 
new movements. But so much de- 
pends upon the meaning we attach to 
the term miracle. Its right use, the 
various theories concerning it, Hume's 
famous sentence,and the modern forms 
in which old objections are presented 
are well considered and discussed by 
Mr. Cooper. We hope our teachers 
will secure this little volume, and make 
good use of it ; for those who teach 
others need to be able to give intelli- 
gent reasons for the hope that is in 
them. 

* The Sv/nda/y school Banner ; for 
Teachers and Toung People,* (Toronto : 
Samuel Rose.) A magazine to add to 
the many that provide suggestions and 
direct helps to the Sunday - school 
teacher. It is published in Canada, 
and contains, we observe, reprints 
of English articles, some from the 
pages of our own magazine. A con- 
siderable portion of the space is 
devoted to Sabbath-day lessons ; help 



is given to classes of various ages, and 
the names affixed to some of the arti- 
cles are guarantees of their excellence* 
A list of questions is g^ven on each 
lesson, which may be very useful to 
qeachers who have not yet gained 
skill in the art of questioning; We 
commend the magazine to those who 
like to know how Sabbath . schools 
are conducted in other parts of the 
world. 

* The Teachers* Storehouse and Trea^ 
sury :* volume for 1876. (Elliot Stock.) 
We do not hesitate to commend the 
volume for the past year to the notice 
of our friends. On a cart we have 
often seen in the streets, we have 
read the simple but effective notice, 
' Baker's Blacking recommends itself.' 
Will our friends give or lend to their 
Sunday-school friends our first vc>Tume 
under our new name, and let its abun- 
dant provision for earnest workers 
recommend itself. 

The Editor of the 'Storehouse' is 
anxious to come into direct communi- 
cation with the teachers, so that, hav- 
ing full understanding of the wants 
that are felt, and difficulties that may 
arise, he may maintain the practical 
character of this magazine, and secure 
that subjects are discussed in it of 
present interest, as well as those 
which are permanently associated with 
our work. 

He therefore invites his friends and 
fellow-labourers to write their ques- 
tions and difficulties to him, under 
cover to the publisher, and assures 
them of kindly attention to their com- 
munications, and the devotion of the 
best powers to the removal of their 
difficulties, and the treatment of ques- 
tions that may be started by them. 

The increasing importance of the 
Sunday-school under our present con- 
ditions of national education, as the 
main source of moral and religious 
influence upon the young, should set 
every earnest Christian heart upon 
the endeavour to raise the standard of 
our efficiency to the very highest pos- 
sible point. In the conduct of this 
magazine the editor desires to aid in 
such work, and invites the co-opera- 
tion of his readers. 



THE TEACHERS' TREASURY. 
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THE WORK. 



OUE QUESTION BOX. 

NO. I. * DO YOU APPROVE OP TEACHERS USING ** NOTES " IN THE CLASS ? ' 

In laying down general principles we should always be careful to recog- 
nise the possibility of exceptional cases ; and certainly, as a general 
principle, I should strongly deprecate the use of ' notes/ and consider 
the teacher inefficient who found himself dependent on them ; though 
individual cases may occur in which good practical judgment decides in 
favour of their use. 

Most superintendents have observed that some of their teachers bring 
story-books, to make out the time by reading tales which usually have 
nothing whatever to do with the lesson-subject. Other teachers bring 
their favourite Sunday-school newspaper or magazine, and go through 
the outline lesson that may be given in them. Other teachers bring a 
slip of paper with their own lesson-form, and suggestions of explanations 
and illustrations which they have specially prepared. And yet other 
teachers bring no notes whatever, but trust to the Bible passage for re- 
calling the points they have carefully studied through. The bringiug of 
story-books should be uuhesitatingly condemned. No teacher can pos- 
sibly have time for reading tales in the class who does his duty in the 
instruction of the children. And it must again and again be impressed, 
that our work is not to amuse, but to instruct and to convert. The use 
of printed lesson-help in the class is not making the wisest and best use 
of the lesson-help, which is intended to aid the teacher's own private 
preparations, and guide him to right and efficient forms and modes of 
working. The teacher had much better get the lesson-help into his mind 
ard heart than carry it in his hands into his class. The practice of 
using his own notes and suggestions is least to be condemned, but most 
superintendents will be ready to praise those who do not need even these 
crutches. 

Very much depends on the naturalness of our preparation. If our 
outline is far-fetched, merely quaint, or in any way strained or aside 
from the precise subject of the lesson, it will be found difficult to retain 
in mind, and will not readily be recalled by the Scripture passage. The 
* notes ' should be so thoroughly in the lesson that sentence by sentence 
* they would be suggested. 

Part of the work of every class must be explanation. If the 
teacher so stu'lies all points of difficulty as to secure for himself clear 
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notions, he will have no need for ' notes ' in the class, beoanse all that 
is clearly seen is easily retained in the mind. 

Then another important part of the class work is, securing the action 
of the children's minds aboat the subject introdaced, and in this ' notes ' 
will only hamper up, because we want keen and watchful observation of 
every child iu the class, so as to secure and retain the intaresi and 
mental activity of each one. 

And even in the impression of tbe truths brought out from the teach- 
ing, which constitutes tbe higher and spiritual part of the lesson, there 
is no need for ' notes.* The teacher ought to know precisely what 
truths he wishes to deal with, and what duties he intends to enforce ; 
and if he has learnt them well for himself, and felt their application to 
his own spiritual life, he will need notblBg to remind him of them. 

One of the great mistakes made by teachers is attempting too much in 
each lesson. Every portion of God's Word is suggestive of many things, 
and we often try to say a little about them all. It is much better to 
select one out of them, and take care that, by good illustration, this one 
point is well taught, and persuasively enforced. A stream of water will 
wear the stone less swiftly than one drop after another skilfully dropped. 
* Notes * may be required to remind of many truths — the mind will easily 
retain the one. 

Some suggestion of illustrations may be necessary, but an illustration 
should not be read. If it is worth giviug, it is worth while to get it up 
so as to be able to give it freely ; and though, on repeating, the exact 
wording may not be remembered, and some of the features may be lost, 
there will be a force and interest in the illustration freely given which 
will more than compensate for any loss of precision and grace of form. 

It may, however, be said. Do not preachers use extensive ' notes ' ? 
They do ; but we are not prepared to defend them to any great extent 
in so doing. There can be no question that the most efifective preaching 
is that of the man who is thoroughly possessed by his subject, and corned 
into immediate coutact with his audience without the intervention of 
any book or notes. Still there is this difference between a preacher and 
a teacher — the preacher has a text which is but the heading of a subject ; 
the teacher has a passage providing him continuous suggestion. 

We earnestly recommend our teachers to get beyond the use of * notes ' 
in their classes. 



CHATS WITH MY TEACHERS. 

BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PASTOR. 
NO. n. ^NO CONVERSIONS LATELY. 

On the eveniug of which I now write, we had nearly all the male teachers, 
present. I had been reading a good deal about the work of the Amerioan 
Bevivalists in Scotland, and had especially noticed what a graciouSj 
influence they exerted on the young ; bringing to religious decision very 
many who, in Sunday-schools and in Christian homes, had been care- 
fully instructed in religious principles; and in anticipation of this 
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evening with my teachers, I made np my mind that the spiritual results 
of their lahoar, in the conversion of the children, should be the chief 
topic of conversation. 

It was not difficult to start a talk about the Eevival. It was at the 
time so fully occupying both the newspapers and men's thoughts, that 
it seemed to come up of itself at every gathering of Christians. 

Addressing myself to John Blake, I said, * Some one told me that 
in Glasgow, recently, you went to hear the Revivalists.' 

* Yes, sir,' he replied, ' my business called me to G-lasgow, and I took 
the opportunity of going to their hall.' 

' Well, and what impression did you form of them and their work ? ' 
' I am afraid I went somewhat prejudiced against them, or at least 
, more disposed to criticise than to receive a blessing from their ministry. 
But it was impossible not to feel solemnised and impressed by such a 
host of people ; and it was manifest, from the earnest faces around me, 
that to very many the things of God and eternity vvere very real. The 
singing seemed to soften and melt one ; and in Mr. Moody's preaching 
I was greatly impressed with his labouring to secure the present eonver' 
Hon of his hearers, and their immediate decision for Christ. Indeed, I 
think this was the chief impression I carried away — I felt that if I had 
not been a Christian before, I might become one then and there. 
Jesus asked for a present trust, and would give a present salvation.' 

* Singularly enough,' I replied, * my own mind has been turning to 
that topic a good deal lately. God has perhaps sent these good men to 
us to remind us Christian workers of an aspect of truth which we are 
very prone to forget. Sometimes God only permits us to gather spirit- 
ual fruits after long months and years of sowing and tending ; and 
some kinds of fruits are always a long time coming to perfection. But 

. there are other results of Christian work which we should be always 
expecting to reap ; and we fail of our duty unless we are ever on the 
look out for these immediate results, and ever working for them.' 

* You mean conversions, sir,' broke in Henry Holder, a teacher who 
had been in early life connected with the Wesleyans, and was always 
trying to introduce revival services. ' I was telling them at the last 
teacher's meeting that there had been no conversions lately, and that 
I did not think such a fact indicated a healthy condition in the school.' 

'Yes,' I said, 'I agree with yon that one of the signs of God's 
presence in Church or school is a spirit of personal religions inquiry, 
and the decision and conversion of souls. Any Church or school that 
goes on long without these signs of the presence of the Holy Ghost 
should set itself seriously to examine its spiritual condition. But,' 
turning to the superintendent* I added, ' is it true that there have been 
no conversions lately in the school ? ' 

* I am afraid it is,' replied the superintendent. ' I have felt for some 
time as if a sort of chill had come into the school atmosphere. We 
keep up all the institutions, and I think we have never before had such 
a band of devoted and skilful teachers, but there seems a lack some- 
where. I feel sometimes as if we were like a machine going on for 
awhile after the motive power is cnt off. Our work has Bot the true 
spiritual vigour in it, or the kue spiritual glow upon it.' 
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* Surely,' I aaid, 'this fact of <*no conversions lately" is a very serions 
one, and we may well give onr hearts to finding oat the causes of such 
a state of things, and the remedies for it.' 

So our conversation hecame very close and serious. One suggested 
the neglect of private prayer in immediate relation to the children ; 
another the lowered lone of the teachers' prajer meeting ; another the 
lack of helief in the reality of children's conversion, as causes of the 
state of things over which we mourned. We did not make any plans 
that night, hut John Blake could not let the matter rest. He invited a 
friend and fellow-teacher to come to his house and pray for the revival 
of God's work in the school. Soon one and another heard of it, and 
asked to join ; the numhers swelled week hy week until they were ohliged 
to meet in one of the class-rooms ; there I joined them ; a new spirit 
seemed to possess them, I preached with new adaptation and with a 
new fervour, and soon we had the first droppings of what proved to he 
a plentifal, gracious and reviving shower ; barrenness was changed for 
the garden of the Lord, and God's saving power was felt in Church 
and school. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT'S ALBUM. 

NO. n. — OUR minister and his wife, 

I never see that first page of likenesses without recalling the foggy 
evening in November when, with one of my brother deacons, I went to 
the train to meet our new minister and his family. None of us had seen 
his wife, and he had only paid ns a very short visit, but something 
seemed to tell us all that he was the under- shepherd God meant to tend 
our little flock. 

But I think I must tell you a little more fully the story of his settle- 
ment ; and I may do it, for he is gone and chapel and school have been 
pulled down and most of those who were with ns then are scattered, 
many of them having left us for the home above. 

We had passed through a very stormy time, both in the Church and 
in the Sunday-school. Things would not work smoothly ; little troubles 
grew into great ones and, as usual, when Satan once gained a footing in 
our midst he did the utmost mischief possible. Happily, we deacons 
kept together and prayed together and worked together, and brought 
the Church and school through all its difficulties, though with the loss of 
our former minister, and some of the congregation. 

We were without a pastor for some months, and he whom we chose 
was the last on a list of persons recommended as suitable. We had 
almost decided on one out of the list, and were inclined to send this one 
notice that his services would not be required. We however decided to 
hear him ; and I fancy I can see him now as ho Mood for the first time 
in our. pulpit : tall, thin, pale, his hair brushed back from his brow, his 
soft brown eyes, his thoughtful face. I can remember well his texts 
that day, and the impression made upon the congregation. He spent 
the week with us, stayed the following Sunday, gave a very interesting 
address to our Sunday scholars in the chapel on the Sunday afternoon, 
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which sufficed to show that he was a Sanday-school man ; and we fol- 
lowed him to his home with a cordial and onanimoas inyitation to become 
the pastor of oar Charch and school. 

And that November evening I went to bid them welcome, and, if it must 
be said, to get the first sight of his wife. Her likeness gives yon a good 
idea of her, though many years have passed since she came among ns 
and the baby she brought is grown to a young woman. Her kindly 
ways soon won the love of our young people, and though the cares of 
home and a little family prevented her from doing very much directly in 
Church work, she was a true helpmeet to her husband, and therein ful- 
filled, as I think, the true idea of pastor's wife. 

I look back on the years of that pastor's fellowship with peculiar 
interest. I cannot say that we realised any very great prosperity in the 
increase of our numbers, but it was a time of great growing for ns all in 
spiritual truth and spiritual life. Our pastor, with gentle ways and 
* patient continuance in well 'doing,* healed all the old wounds, and won for 
himself and for his Church the respect of the whole town. He was 
emphatically a teacher, bringing out of the treasury things new and old. 
We were always sure of something well thought out, which should set 
us searching for ourselves into the deep things of God, and though he 
never attacked any of our notions, I could tell you of some strong 
Calvinists who felt the ground taken from under them by the revelations 
of the Father- God which were brought out of the Divine Word ; and of 
families in which the authority became more gentle ; and of young men 
and women who felt their eyes were opened to see truth in forms which 
brought satisfaction and Irest to their hearts. 

I have told yon this because I have always found the Church and the 
school very closely connected together, and the tone of the teacher's 
work in the class is more dependent than we are accustomed to imagine 
on the ministry to which they listen. I want to see our pastors teachers 
of the teachers and their inspiration to seek after ever higher and better 
things. And that was what we all realised with our pastor : we could 
not listen to him without feeling that we must go away and try to do 
our very best for Christ's sake. 

He used to come often into the school. Sometimes he was very suc- 
cessful in giving an address ; but we cared more for his kindly word and 
sympathy. He conducted teachers' classes, and was always with us at 
teachers' -meetings and school- treats, and in every way won the tmstful 
love of the teachers. 

But I can never look on his likeness without recalling some of the 
dark passages in my history. A true pastor comes so near to ns in 
hours of sickness and bereavement, that we get to think of him as the 
comforting messenger of the King, sent straight to us for our relief. 
Our pastor's voice has been lifted up in prayer beside the dying bed of my 
beloved, and I have seen how his words stilled and cheered the fainting 
heart. Our pastor's voice has spoken words of strong Christian faith 
and hope above the opened grave of my beloved, bo forgive me if I drop 
a tear of thankful love as I look once again on that page of the Album, 
it brings so fresh to view past hours of sorrow and of joy. 
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THB BOOK. 



PROPHETS AND PROPHETIC TIMES. 
(Aids to the Study of the International Lesson.) 

NO. IL the fire PBOPHET. 

Elijah may properly be called by this Dame, since the great scenes of 
his life were closely associated with fire- symbols. Bat it does not 
readily appear why the * fire ' should be, in Elijah's days, the special 
manifestation of God. It was not indeed unfamiliar to the Jewish mind. 
God appeared to Abraham as a * smoking furnace and a burning lamp ; ' 
to Moses as a ' bnrning yet unconsnmed bash ; ' and to the Israelites as 
a ' cloud pillar ' which flushed with a fire glow in the darkness of the 
night. On Sinai God came down in the glory of dazzling light ; and 
in the holy of holies there rested a Shechinah cloud on whose bright- 
ness the priest could not gaze, until it was somewhat dimmed with the 
rising incense- smoke. But still there is something striking and peculiar 
in these fire manifestations of God that were made through Elijah; they 
stand alone, and they belong to the conditions of the nation at one 
particular period of its history. 

Jehovah, as the King and God of the nation, was dishonoured when 
Jeroboam, in his self-will, secured the division of the kingdom by 
breaking off more than half the people from the Jehovah worship, and 
setting up his own religious symbols, fixing his own religious centres, 
and consecrating his own priests. But, it should be carefally noted, he 
did not destro} the claims of Jehovah, or set Him aside ; he only 
worshipped Him in an unlawful way ; there was consequently no neces- 
sity for making an extraordinary appeal to the people under Jeroboam's 
dynasty, by raising up a great prophet, for the people had not thrown 
off their allegiance to Jehovah, though they had entered upon a self- 
willed course which was foil of peril for the ftiture. 

With the accession of the house of Omri matters were seriously 
altered. Alliance with PboBoicia led to the entrance of rival gods. It 
was no longer a question whether a man should serve Jehovah according 
to Jehovah's will at Jerusalem or according to Jeroboam's will at Bethel 
or at Dan, — the question now was, Is Jehovah the God at all ; is not 
Baal the real and Jiving God ? And everything seemed to favour the 
claims of Baal. The entrance of the Phoenician princess, Jezebel, 
brought increase of luxury and refinement ; and with her coming there 
appeared a national settlement and stability, which might readily be 
represented as the sign of the favour of the goddess she worshipped. 
So the minds of the people were wavering. At least it seemed better, 
more profitable, to serve Baal. Their allegiance to Jehovah was in 
danger. Jehovah's claims on the very people He had called and honoured 
were at stake. It was precisely the time when some unusual display of 
His power and His rights should be made ; when some extraordinary 
ambassador should be sent forth to check the evil, and demand some 
national delaration of allegiance to the true King, Elijah is th« man 
raised up, and sent forth on this missiox). 



l^ni BJtiU we mast inqnir^i Why had he this particalar ' fire * symhol 
of Jehovah ? The answer i&, that the rival claims whioh Elijah ufii to 
resist were the claims of the * God of fire * — Baal the sun -god and 
Astarte the moon-goddess ; and Elijah was called to show the people 
that even in their own sphere, aui in the use of their own supposed 
agents, Baal and Astarte were helpless, and Jehovah alone the G-od of 
the fire, the Lord of ann and moon and all the hosts of heaven. Nothing 
K^ould be so elective in the impression of the people as openly to take 
Baal's boasted weapon and show that Baal could not wield it and that 
this very weapon was within the control of Jehovah, the God of Israel. 

Baal claimed to be lord of all the productive forces of nature, sym- 
bolised in dew and rain and wind and heat of sunshine. So Jehovah's 
prophet enters into the contest to prove the worthlessness of those 
claims. Jehovah stops the rains and the dew for three long year&, and 
Baal cannot loosen a cloud, nor generate one drop of moisture over a 
patched land. Baal is the lord of fire, the symbol of quickening, life* 
bringing sunshine — then it shall he seen within whose control the sun 
and the fire really are. Baal's prophets shall have the first opportunity. 
Before an assembled crowd they may freely display the fire-power that 
belongs to their god. They desperately try, but piteously, hopelessly, 
fail ; the imposture of their claims is openly manifest. And behold, it 
is equally plain that Jehovah only is God. Responsive to the trustful 
cry of His servant, the heavens fiash with fire, the sacrifice smokes and 
flames, the altar burns, the water is licked up, the very dust is con- 
Bnmed. The witness is sufficient ; bowed as one man, the people kneel, 
and a mighty shout completes the discomfiture of Baal : ' Jehovah He is 
the God ; Jehovah He is the God I ' 

The * fire ' symbols are carried into the next reign, when the king 
required to be reminded that he was putting public dishonour on 
Jehovah ; and it was a befitting close of Elijah's life that he should be 
caught by the whirlwind and swept upward in clouds that took shape 
like chariots and horsemen of glowing fire. 



WORSHIP OF SACRED ANIMALS. 

StMBOLiSBf was the very essence of the genius of the Egjrptian nation, 
and of their religion. The abuse pf that tendency produced the grossest 
and most monstrous perversion of the external and popular worship in 
the land of Mizraim. To tiymbolise the attributes, the qualities, and 
nature of the various deities of their Pantheoa, the Egyptian priests had 
recourse to animals. The bull, the cow, the ram, the cat, the ape, 
crocodile, hippopotamus, hawk, ibis, scarabsBus, and others, were each 
emblems of a divine personage. The god was represented under the 
figure of that animal, or more often by the strange conjunction, peculiar 
to Egypt, of the head of the animal with a human body. But the in- 
habitants of the banks of the Nile, instinctively averse to the idolatry of 
other pagan nations, preferred to pay their worship to living representa- 
tives of their gods rather than to lifeless images of stone or metal, and 
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they foand these representatives in the animals chosen as emblems of 
the idea expressed by the conception of each god. 

Hence arose that worship of sacred animals which appeared so strange 
and ridicalons to the Greeks and Romans. Each of these animals was 
carefully tended daring its life in the temple of the god to whom it was 
sacred, and after death its body was embalmed. Certain cities were 
peculiarly set apart for each species, for it must not be supposed that 
every animal of each sacred species was considered sacred. A few only 
were maintained at the expense of the State, and under the care of the 
greatest personages. Thus^he sacred cats, after having been embalmed, 
were carried to Bubastis, the hawks to Buto, the ibis to Hermopolis. 
The same animals, moreover, were not held sacred in all provinces. 
The hippopotamus was only worshipped in the Papremis nome. The 
inhabitants of Thebes held crocodiles in great veneration ; in other 
places they were hunted. 

We repeat that in the original conception, and for those who under- 
stood the basis of their religion, these sacred animals were only the 
living representatives of the deities, but popular superstition made them 
into real gods ; and the worship of these animals was, perhaps, that part 
of their religion to which the people were most invincibly attached. . . . 
A Boman soldier under the Ptolemies, who had accidentally killed a 
sacred cat, was put to death by the enraged mob, in spite of the king's 
interference and the terror of the name of Eome. 

There are, however, three of these sacred animals more venerated 
and more celebrated than any others, . . . the bull Mnevis, worshipped 
at Heliopolis ; the goat of Mendes, the incarnation of the god Khem, 
or Min ; . . . and lastly, the bull Apis, the incarnation of Phtah, whose 
worship held the first rank in the religion of Memphis. Apis was to be 
black, with a white triangle on the forehead, a mark like a half moon on 
the back, and a sort of lump or thickening of the skin, in the form of 
a scarabseus, under the tongue. When this god died, all Egypt was in 
mourning. — Lenormant, 



DAILY BENEWAL. 

The fire on the earth requires a constant supply of fresh fuel. The 
most fertile plot of ground will soon become barren and worthless, unless 
it be turned over year by year, and supplied with its appropriate nourish- 
ment. It is the same with our frail bodies. Would we continue in 
health, would we have strength for the performance of duties that devolve 
upon us, we must have the requisite food, exercise, and rest. 

The spiritual life within no less requires to be renewed continually. 
The fire of zeal will go out if fresh oil be not poured in. The heart 
will no longer produce the fruits of righteousness, unless the heavenly 
Husbandman " dig about it and dung it.'' The soul will grow feeble 
in grace and in duty ; it can no longer prosper and be in health, unless 
it be invigorated by active efforts, strengthened with the bread of life, 
and refreshed by calm rest in the Saviour's love. 
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THE CLASS. 



No. 11. [O.T. Pmu eadL 1.] Feb. 11- 

The Blessed Life. 

(Bead Matt. ▼. 1-16.) 
Intro.'] At first Chriat's teaching 
and miracles created great excitement 
in the districts of Galilee. His healings 
drew the attention of men to Him, 
and we should regard the ' Sermon on 
the MoQiit* as a specimen of the 
teachings with which He sought to do 
s-piriiual good to those attracted to 
Him by His care of disease. Some 
think that the Evangelist pat together, 
in chaps, v.-vii. things said hj Jesas 
at different times ; but there is better 
reason to think that we hare here a 
fall record of one of oar Lord's, dis- 
courses. Some of the sentences spoken 
on this occasion, Christ was accas. 
tomed to repeat. 

Yer. 1. Mountain : Probably * the 
singular elevation known at this day 
as the Kam Hatttn, or Horns of 
Hattln. It is a hill, with a summit 
which closely resembles an Oriental 
saddle with its two high peaks . . . 
It is the only conspicuous hill on the 
western side of the lake, and it is 
singularly adapted by its conforma. 
tion, both to form a place for short 
retirement, and a rendezvous for 
gathering multitudes,' (Farrar.) Was 
set: or sat down, the usual posture 
for a teacher in the East. Compare 
teacher in a class and minister in 
palpit. Disciples : or learners ; not 
His apostles only, but all those dis- 
posed to receive Him as Messiah, and 
anxious to listen to His words. 2. 
He opened his mouth: the phrase 
indicates deliberateness, as if He in. 
tended in a very full way to declare 
the spirit and the principles of His 
new kingdom. 3. Blessed: perhaps 
intended to imitate the expression in 
some of the Psalms (Psa. i., xzzii.), 
which should be translated, *0h, the 
blessedness of/ Those of whom Christ 
speaks are blessed in having such 
dispositions : men bless such people ; 
God accepts them ; and such are ready 
to receive the special blessings which 
come through Jesus. Poor in spirit : 
not in circumstances only ; a rich 
man may be poor in spirit, i.e. truly 
humble. Kingdom of heaven : Christ 
meant such persons were blessed be- 
cause they were sure to see meaning 



and preciousness in His work as' a 
spiritual Sowiour, They have peculiar 
facilities for becoming Christians. In 
this way the other queJities mentioned 
here may be shown as blessed. 4. 
Mourn : evidently, because of sin. 
Such mourning in penitence as John 
had endeavoured by his preaching to 
awaken. 6. Meek: those who, hay- 
ing no confidence in themselves, are 
ready to welcome a loving Helper 
and Saviour (Matt. zi. 28). The 
earth : or the land. Allusion to the 
fact that the obedient and trustful 
Israelites alone were permitted to enter 
the land of Canaan. 6. Righteous, 
ness : not the mere formal righteous, 
ness of thelaw, but aouUrighteousiMSi, 
7. Merciful : only such will care to 
haye mercy shown to them. 8. Pure 
in heart : g^eless, sincere. See 
God : in the sense of having clear 
apprehension of Him, and near com. 
munion with Him. 10. Persecuted : 
as Christ's disciples were after His 
ascension. 13. Salt : which has a 
purifying and preserving power. The 
salt of the East being less pure than 
ours, and often mixed with earthy 
matter, is yery liable to lose its salt, 
ness, through moisture. Cast out : 
swept into the street, as useless; 
' scattered over the pavement to ren. 
der it less slippery in wet weather.' 

14. A city : the figure is taken from 
8(\fed, a city so situated as to guide 
pilgrims oyer a wide space of country. 

15. A candlestick : this usnally 
p'^.aced on the floor in the middle 
of the room. 16. Shine : or shine 
out, shine well around. 

1. The spisit becoming to ▲ dis. 

CIPLE. 

From what Christ requires in His 
followers we come to know what 
Christ Himself is. For they are to be 
like Him. Circumstances don't fit us 
to become disciples, nor intellect ; 
only beautiful character, right, gentle, 
humble, penitent dispositions. ' lUus. 
each element of character from the 
lesson. 

2. THE INPLUEXCE EXEETED BT ▲ 
DISCIPLE. 

Purifying, preserving, illuminating. 
Bepresented by the <aZt,.and the light. 
The salt indicating a secret pervading 
influence : the light an active energy. 
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THE TEACHESS TBEAflUBY OF 



No. 12. 



[G.T. yer. 21.] 



WBb. U. 



Elijah and BaaVs Prophets. 

(Bead 1 Kings xviii. 17-29.) 

Intro.'] Picture the condition of the 
conntry at this time. Endeavour to 
realise what influence had been exerted 
on Ahab, on Jezebel, and the people, 
hj this long continuous drought. Grod 
was about to vindicate His claims in 
a rery wonderful manne]^, but some 
measure of preparation for the great 
scene of Carmel was necessary. Comp. 
the delay in executing the judgment 
of the flood ; the time of warning for 
Pharaoh and of Nineveh. "While God 
was humbling the nation, Elijah, His 
prophet, was put into silence ; during 
that silence the prophet himself was 
being fitted for his work. 

Our lesson brings us to the meeting 
of the king and prophet, at the pro- 
phet's request. 

Ver. 17. It came to pass : the lan- 
guage of historical narration. . Comp. 
the way in which we begin a tale, 

* once upon a time.' Ahab said : he 
broke the silence ; he had been plan- 
ning what to say, but felt he must say 
it at once. It was the bold sounding 
utterance of a man who was really 
afraid of the person he addressed. 
Troubleth : for the expression see 
Josh. V. 18 J vii. 1-25 ; for the refer- 
ence recall threat of staying the rain 
and the dew. 18. But thou : the 
sinner that calls down the Divine 
judgment on the land, and not the 
agent who executes the judgment, is 
the true troubler. Notice that in the 
Word of God the direct connection 
between suffering and sin is always 
and distinctly declared. Thy father's 
house: Omri is distinctly charged 
with the sin of introducing Baal wor- 
ship. Baalim : a plural form, in- 
tended to indicate the various ways in 
which Baal was worshipped. Baal 
was the principal male deity qf the 
Phoenicians. He was their sun .god, 
the author of all physical life and 
energy. 19. All Israel : general 
assemblies of the people seem to have 
been usual. The king's authority 
would bring them together. Carmel : 

* south boundary of the bay of Acre ; 
stretches inland S.S.E. for about fifteen 
miles to Elijah's place of sacrifice, El- 
Mohrdkah (See * Topics' i. 174). Of 
the groves : this should rea<), of 
Asherah, or Astarte, the moon-goddess, 



oomp a nion of Baal, to whose worship 
Jezebel was especially devoted, her 
father Ethbaal having been priest of 
Astarte before he usurped the Phoe- 
nician throne. Eat : more generally, 
are supported by Jezebel. 21. Halt 
ye : Kitto says this literally is * How 
long leap ye upon two branches, as a 
bird hopping from branch to branch. 
The Lord : the sentence is more 
vigorous if we read Jehovah, as a 
contrasted name with Baal. Not a 
word : as yet they knew not which 
side to take. 22. I only remain, 
etc. : i.e. a public recognised prophet ; 
the rest seemed to have been killed or 
expelled. 23. Let them give : obs. 
how carefully Elijah guards against 
every possibility of a charge of de- 
ception. His rival shall provide 
materials ; but he will see to it that 
they do not cheat. 24. Answereth 
by fire : the fairest possible test j one 
giving them every advantage, because 
Baal's symbol was yi7*e. 26. Dressed 
it : prepared it in the customary way 
for sacrificing. O Baal hear us : 
this was shouted until they grew in- 
tensely excited, Illus. by the customs 
of the dervishes now. 27. Mocked 
them : or taunted them. This he did 
to make the people see how helpless 
they wore, and to prevent the people 
from being drawn away by their ex- 
citement. (For example of irony in 
Scripture, see 1 Kings xxii. 15 j Judges 
X. 11; Job xii. 2; xxxviii. 5; Ezek. 
xxviii. 3 J Zech. xi. 13 ; Mark vii. 9 ; 
1 Cor. iv.8; 2 Cor. xi. 9.) 

1. A GBBAT MATTER PUT TO THE TEST. 

Which religion is the true one. Which 
is to be believed and followed. But 
how can such a matter be tested ? 
Try what the god can do in answer to 
his servants. 

The test proposed was satisfactory. 

The test proposed was a fair one. 

What advantages there were lay all 
on the side of Baal. Fire was Baal's 
own sign. His priests were many. 
They provided materials. They had 
first chance. They had a long time. 

2. A O&BAT MATTER SETTLED BY TEST. 
INO AS REGARDED ONE PARTY. Plainly 

Baal was not God. If he would not 
heed in their extremity his own 
priests, he either could not, or was a 
bad god whom nobody need care to 
trust. 
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No. 13. [G. T. John i. 170 Feb. 18. 

The Law and the Gospel, 

(Read Matt. v. l7-2i, 38-48.) 

Intro,'] It was of exceeding import, 
ance that the connection between the 
teachings of Jesus and those of the 
old law should be made very plain. 
Jesus did but bring to light the spirit- 
ual teachings of the Old Testament. 
It would be a good exercise to set the 
class on finding a precept of the Old 
Testament Scripture to match each of 
the beatitudes. Explain that in the 
time of Christ the mere precepts of the 
law were thought much more of than 
its searching spiritual claims. Scribes 
and Pharisees told what was the right 
conduct, but thej made yerj little of 
having the right spirit, 

17. Destroy: by removing from 
their place of authority. Christ did 
not intend to supersede, by His teach- 
ingSi the old Bible, but to put deeper 
meaning into it, bring its best things 
out to view, and make it mcreasin£ly 
precious. Law or the prophets : by 
these terms the Old Testament was 
generally known. The law comprising 
the five books of Moses j the propheta 
including the historical and prophet- 
ical books. Fulfil : complete, fill up, 
honour by showing their deeper mean, 
ing, and by fi^lfilling the pledges they 
hs^d given. lUus. by showing what we 
should think of the Old Testament if 
its promised Messiah had never come. 
18. Pass: comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10-12. 
Jot, tittle : smallest letters and marks 
of the Hebrew writing. The Jews 
were extremely jealous of any altera- 
tions in the copying oftheir Scriptures. 
Christ says ^e too is jealous over that 
which was the true revelation and 
word of God. Let ^s learn reverently 
to regard the Bible. 19. Teach men 
so : Uie punishment of him who leads 
others astray must be far greater than 
that of one who only goes astray. Ap. 
ply to the life of boys and girls. Do 
and teach : so the honour of leading 
others to good is more th^n merely of 
being good. Each one of us actually 
is either a help or a hindrance to those 
about us. 20. Shall exceed : this it 
could only do by being a, better and 
truer sort of righteousness. Pharisee 
righteousness was external, consisting 
in precisely keeping a number of mi. 
nute regulations. It did not involve, of 
neoessity, being right at hea/rt. The 



Gospel brings to light a better right, 
eousness, the righteousness which is 
by faith, 21. Them of old time : the 
Babbis who interpreted Mosev, and 
put their own limitatioiui and addi. 
tions. Judgment: the lower ooort 
of twenty -three judges, having power 
of life and death. 22. Raca : yile, 
worthless fellow, referring to moral 
character. Council : the Sanhedrim, 
or highest eouncil of the Jews. Fool: 
or impious wretch, referring to reUgi* 
OILS character (Psa. Uii. 1). Hell-fire x 
the Gehenna of fire. The aUnaioa is 
to the Yallej of Hinnom, where the 
bodies of criminals, and all recuse, was 
burned with fire. 23. Thy gift : or 
religious offering.. Ohnst saya its ae- 
oeptanoe will depend on yotur ttate of 
heart. Pharisees 9&id all d^ended on 
the vahi9 of the gift. 26. In the way : 
going to the court. This passage Imub 
no relation whatever to the question 
of the etertiity of ftititre punishment, 
to support which it is sometimes 
quoted. 38. Eye U)t an eye: the 
law of retaliation represents the sim- 
plest oonoeptions of justice in nnoivi- 
Used commanities. 39. Resist not 
evil : Christ tried to lift His disciples 
up above contention. Enmity is al- 
ways best conquered by patient bear- 
ing. These ^lustrations of Christ 
must be treated as £gurative teaoh. 
ings. He does not require of us these 
precise things, but the spibit which 
wooid do such things. 

From ver. 46 take the idea for 
teaching from this lesson. What should 
be the spirit of ths Fa.thk&*8 chil- 

DBEN? 

1. They should accept the teachings 
of the Father's well-beloved Son. 

Those were the same as found in the 
Old Testament. 

Those were not the same as taught 
by Pharisees. 

2. They should remember the Father 
always wants jirsty a right spirit, and 
then right acts. 

3. They should be sure that the 
Father -v^ants His children to be like 
Himself. 

Though we cannot see the Father, 
He shows Himself to us in Jesus His 
Son. 
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THE TEAOHEBS TBEASUBT OF 



No. 14. 



[a. T. Tw. U.} Feb. 18. 



Elijah^s Saciifice, 

(Read 1 Kings xriii. 30-46.) 

Intro,'] The previoiu lesson should 
be recalled, so as to prepare the class 
for the events dealt with in this. The 
ntter failure of the Baal prophets 
should be forcibly exhibited. Some 
attempt may be made to show the 
state of mind in which their failure 
left the people. To Ahab, and the 
courtiers, it must have been a great 
disappointment. The wavering people 
were more disposed to listen to Jeho- 
vah's prophet. Probably these pro- 
phets of Baal had so exhausted them, 
selves with their excitements that now 
they lay prostrate on the gpround. 

80. Come near : they were to draw 
up closer, just as a crowd will when a 
favourite orator rises to speak, there 
is at once a pressing toward the plat- 
form. Repaired the altar : ' why did 
he not use the Baal altar, where every- 
thing was ready? He would have 
nothing to do with the unclean thing ' 
(Kitto). An old JehOvah altar was 
near, but in ruins. Elijah's call to the 
people to come near may mean, ' shift 
your position so as to gather round 
this altar of Jehovah.' 31. Twelve 
stones: representing the whole na- 
tion, which, however divided, ought 
to be always one in the trust and wor- 
ship of Jehovah. ^Here is a lesson 
of unity in the truth' (Eph. ii. 20); 
comp. Rev. xxi. 14. 32. Trench : 
kind of furrow all round the altar, to 
hold the water poured over the sacri- 
fice. Measures: seahs; the'ezpres. 
sion means that this quantity of seed 
might be sown in such a furrow. 33. 
Wood in order : as for a fire on the 
top of the stones to consume the 
sacrifice. (Comp. Gen. xxii. 3, 9.) 
Cut . . . pieces : see ver. 26. With 
water : ' Two hundred and fifty feet 
beneath the itltar plateau, there is a 
perennial fountain.' It is known to 
be perennial by the presence in it of 
certain molluscs (neritina michonii) 
which are destroyed by even a tem- 
porary absence of water. 'The dis- 
tance between this spring and the site 
of the alt^r is so short, as to make it 
perfectly possible to go thrice thither 
and back again : whereas it must have 
been impossible once in an afternoon 
to fetch water from the sea. 34. The 
third time : such a flooding effectually 



removed all possible accusations of 
having concealed fire among the altar 
stones; and it rendered the firing of 
the sacrifice all the more remarkable. 
36. Evening sacrifice: about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Came near: 
to the altar, but obs. how in public 
prayer one involuntarily takes a step 
forward. (Comp. Abraham's attitude. 
Gen. xviii. 23.) God of Abraham, 
etc. : Ezod. iii. 6. By this name Elijah 
solemnly recognises the rights of 
Jehovah over the people he addressed. 
Comp. the calmness and perfect trust 
of this prayer with the raving repeti- 
tions of BaaVs prophets. Turned 
their heart : or thou art turning, per- 
suading them to return heartily to their 
long neglected God. 38. Pell : like a 
lightning flash, in sight of all the peo- 
ple : that it was Divine fire is seen in 
that it consumed both water, stones, 
and dust.' (For the falling fire of God 
comp. Gen. xix. 24; Lev. ix. 24; 
2 Chron. vii. 1.) 39. Fell on their 
faces : in awe at the sight, and in 
worship of Jehovah thus proved to be 
the true and living God. The Lord : 
better read Jehovah, 40. Take : seize, 
or apprehend. This might easily be 
done, as they would be struck dumb 
and helpless by such a sight. Slew 
them : as a public execution of men 
now proved to be deceivers of the people. 
In those days judicial acts had not 
the formality they have now. 42. 
Between his knees : the attitude of 
rapt meditation and intense prayer 
(James v. 17). 44 Little cloud : such 
a cloud would to-day be forerunner of 
a great storm. 46. Ran before Ahab : 
as a sign of respect. 

Teaching from the lesson may easily 
gather round the things introduced in 
it. 

1. Stones. Altars to be of unhewn 
stone. Why twelve ? Bring out the 
lesson of the repaired altar, and of the 
altar repaired in such a pointed way. 

2. Water. Where from ? Discuss 
the difficulty. Show the true man 
guards against the possibility of de- 
ception. The man of faith is fearless. 

8. Prater. Needed for people's 
sakes more than Elijah's. Some men 
have power with Grod, and prevail. 
Comp. prayer to God, and prayer to 
Baal. 

4. FiRB. Jehovah shown to be the 
true God. BaaPs supposed agent was 
really Hie, 
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No. 15. [G. T. Phfl. iv. 6.] Feb. 25. 
Giving and Praying. 

(Read Matt. vi. 1-15.) 

Intro.'] Practical teachings are ne- 
cessary concerning the chief expres- 
sions of the religions life; they are 
almsgiving, praying, and fasting. 
This latter is mnch more an Eastern 
than a "Western feature of the reli- 
gious life. In cold countries people 
need .food at regular times, and dis- 
ease is induced by fasting; in warm 
countries much less food is necessary. 
Christ is in this chapter seeking to 
con*ect some of the mistakes usually 
made by the formalists in his day. 

1. That ye : who profess to be my 
disciples. Your alms : Christ as- 
sumes that everybody who professes 
to be reh'glous, will be chaHtahle, 
The value of alms depends on appro- 
priateness to need, and judicious, 
kindly distribution. Mere respouse 
to street beggars is no true alms- 
giving, and is often only the sup- 
porting of crim*. Before men: as 
some did, appointing a certain day, 
and having a crowd of beggars round 
their door, that everybody might know 
what charitable people they w^re. No 
reward, etc. : you don't need any be- 
cause you get the reward of men's 
praise. You cannot have any, because 
God does not call such work true 
charity, and He has for a mere ex- 
hibition of pride no recognition and 
no praise. 2. Sound a trumpet : to 
call the beggars together. Hypo- 
crites : those who made a show which 
was not a true expression of their feel- 
ing. Christ was most severe on all 
such. And all good men are severe 
on insincerity. Their reward: the 
glory of men which they seek. 9, 
Left hand know : the quietness and 
simplicity of the act indicated in a 
strong figure. Don't say a word about 
it. Don't tell even the one hand what 
the other has done. Do it for God, 
and be quite sure He sees and keeps 
gracious account. Openly : by giving 
temporal blessings to the charitable. 
5. Pray est : the reference is chiefly 
to personal prayer, but it may be 
applied to ostentations attitudes at 
public prayer. In the corners, etc. : 
wherever they might be at the time of 
prayer, they commenced praying to 
show cv rybody what holy people they 
were. Have their reward : and are 



'seen of men.' There is a severe 
satiro on them pronounced in these 
words by Christ. 6. Closet: some 
chamber where yon can be alone and 
quiet. Shut thy door : so that yon 
may feel sure nobody can see or inter, 
rupt you. Illus. how Christ was ob. 
liged to make His prayer - chamber 
among the hills and in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. To thy Father : not to 
men. Sincerely lift thy heart to God. 
Which is in secret : yon may feel 
Him near in such a place of loneliness, 
where there may be nothing to dis. 
tract. 7. Vain repetitions : heathen 
prayers are the constant repetition of 
prescribed f ormulee (1 Kings xviii. 26). 
* Empty round of phrases repeated 
parrot-like. Endless tumult and hub- 
bub of words is often substituted for 
the unspeakable utterances of the 
spirit' (Augustine). True prayer is 
the simple expression of the child's 
desires before his father. Much 
speaking: but a true father judges 
rather by sincerity and earnestness. 
8. Father knoweth : therefore He 
does not need such elaborate telling, 
He wants only the expression of His 
children's confidence and trust. Show 
how earnestly Christ ever strove to 
give us very beautiful and attractive 
ideas of God (9-13). This familiar 
prayer is given us as a model of the 
subjects and the spirit of true Chris* 
tian prayer. No virtue attaches to 
the use of these exact words. 14. 
Men — their trespasses: if we cherish 
enmity towards our fellows in our 
he;arts, it is quite certain that we are 
not in a fit state of mind ourselves to 
receive Divine forgiveness. lUus. par- 
able of the unforgiving servant. 

1. Tbue Chbistian chasitt. What 
a beautiful thing it is, so tender, so 
considerate, so watohfoli so self- 
denying, so simple. 

Charity towards others is sure to 
follow owr receiving the greai eha/rity 
of Qod, 

Contrast with the true charity men's 
giving money, etc., for the sake of 
getting the praise of nien. True 
charity has only two objects: 1, To 
bless men ; 2, To honour God. 

2. Truk Christian peatee. What 
an essential thing to Christian life it 
is! 

Comp. heathen prayers, Jewish 
prayers, with Christ's prayer. 
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Ko. 16. to. T. Job xxiii. 8.] f»eb. 25. 

Elijah at Horeb, 

(Bead 1 Kings ziz. 1-18.) 

Intro.'] Bemmd the class of the in. 
flaenoe Jezebel exerted oror Ahab. 
She had not been present at Garmel. 
She was vexed at Ahab for accepting 
snoh a test. She sncceeded, probably, 
in keeping away from Carmel her As- 
tarte priests. Ko mention of them is 
made in ver. 40. Ahab returning to 
Jezebel would have to give such an 
account as would fill' that wicked 
woman with awful rage. She would 
vent that rage not on Ahab so much 
as on Elijah. 

Realise how exhausting to the pro- 
phet must have been that day's ex- 
citements, and that evening's long and 
swift run. Elijah wanted rest. 

1. Told Jezebel : no doubt he 
began speaking earnestly, utider the 
fall persuasion that Jehovah alone 
was God. But Jezebel's face would 
soon damp his ardour, and he soon 
fell into an apologising tone. Evi- 
dently Jezebel did not mean to brook 
what she thought such an insult to 
her religion. 2. Sent a messenger: 
we wonder slie did not send an execu- 
tioner; but in her husband's present 
mood she did not dare to do this. 
She might stop further mischief by 
frightening the prophet away. Had 
not Elijah been so physically exhausted 
and depressed, he would have taken 
no notice of her threats. The skilful 
woman met the man of God in a time 
of weakness. 2. So let, etc. : a mod6 
of taking solemn vows. By to-mor- 
row: evidently giving Elijah a chance 
to flee tlie kingdom. 3. Went for 
his life : or ran for his Mfe. Escaped 
southward, first into the IdBgdom of 
Jndah, and not feeMng sufBoiently safe 
there, on into the desert districts. 
Beeraheba : at the southern extreme 
of Oapaaa (Gen. xxi. 81). His ser- 
vant : probably the lad that attended 
him on Carmel. The hoiried joomey 
quite exhausted the lad, and he could 
go no farther. 4. Juniper tree : the 
retem or broom« * A wide expanse of 
sand hills, covered with the retem, 
whose tall and spreading branches, 
with their white leaves, a^Bford a very 
cheering and refreshing shade.' Elijali 
cast himself down, feeling he could go 
no farther, so utterly 'done,* as we 
say, that he was willing to die. Better: 



in the sense of being more successful 
in winning men to God's service. 
Elijah was very disi^pointed with the 
results of the scene of Carmel. As he 
regarded it, it was an utter failure. 
Bot even a prophet sees not as God 
seeth. ' It had accomplished that to 
which God had sent it.' 5. An 
angel : the messengei' of Elijah's 
Master, with proofs of his Master's 
continued care. £at : this was the 
first thing Elijah needed. Probably 
he had been without food for many 
hours. Hungry and weary, he needed 
food and sleep. 8. Horeb : where 
Moses had received the revelations of 
God. (See * Topics' i. 172.) Two 
things made it a suitable place : 1. 
The solitude ; 2. The impressive na- 
tural scenery. 9. A cave : possibly 
the very one in which Moses shel- 
tered. What doest thou here ? a 
question intended to set the prophet 
thinking. 10. In this ver. Elijah 
seems to tell all his trouble, and 
doubtless he felt relieved when it was 
told. 11. Go forth: out of shelter; 
sp that a great impression might be 
made upon him. Wind : like a whirl- 
wind, a sign of mighty power. Earth- 
quake : shaking the very granite rocks. 
12. r ire : probably dreadful light- 
nings and thunderings. Great storms 
sound terrific among the mountains. 
Still, small voice : literally, ' a sound 
of soft stillness : * * the sign x)f the near, 
ness of God, the love that endures the 
sinner with sparing mildness, with 
patience and longsuffering, and de- 
lays the punishment as long as lyeroy 
is possible.' 13. Wrapped his face : 
hiding it from the presenoe of God. 
Now he felt Grod was come near to 
him. 

1. God's ways with His sbrvants. 
lUus. in His dealing with weary Elijah 
running away from his work. Show 
the Divine gentleness and patience. 
01)3. how considerately God deals with 
the exhausted body, providing food and 
rest. Then gives gracious teaching and 
renews the prophet's trust, committing 
further work to his hands. 

2. God's WAYS WITH His woEK. lllus. 
from Elijah, who thought God did His 
greatest things by such impressive 
scenes as Carmel witnessed. God's 
best is done by ^uiet infiuences of the 
'still, small voice.' Jesus CHrist is 
God's mightiest yoioe, but how still it 
was! 
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No. 17. [<J.T. 1 Pet: V. 7.] Mar. 4. 

Care and Trust. 

(Bead Mafct. yi. 19-34.) 

IwM).] The verses 16-19 deal with 
the sabj<H^t of fasting in a similar way 
to that we have already studied in re. 
lation to almsgiving and prayer. Kow 
fasting was a recognised part of re- 
ligious life in that country ^ and in that 
ttge. For some persons it has been 
found spiritually useful, but so much 
evil has been connected with it that it 
cannot be regarded as a necessary 
part of Christian duty. In our pre- 
sent lesson Christ passes on to speak 
of the objects which should be set be- 
fore Hid disciples, and the daily spirit 
they should cherish. 

19. Lay not up : as stores against 
future needs. In the East surplus 
treasure was either buried in the earth 
or turned into jewels which could be 
safely carried about on the person ; or 
spent in fine garments, changes of 
raiment. Moth : applying to clothes. 
Rust: applying to some metals. 
Thieves : putting all, even the gold 
ahd silver, in peril, and the jewels. 
Nothing can be called Safe that belongs 
merely to this world. * The fashion of 
this world passeth away.' Break 
through: in the East thieves have 
been known even to dig through the 
foundations of dwellings to gain en- 
trance. Christ's point is that only 
something quite stable and sure is 
worthy to be the object of a sours 
anxiety. 20. In heaven : or in spirit- 
ual things, things of character, virtue, 
faith, etc. Christ often used the term 
heaven to signify the spiritual world. 
He called His gospel the * kingdom of 
heaven,' or the spiritual kingdom. 
All things are exposed to danger, all 
graces are abiding. (Comp. Col. iii. 
1, 2.) 21. Your heart : i.e, your 
thought, interest, and care. 'What 
a man chiefly loves both shows what he 
is, and makes him what he is.' (Conder.) 
22. The light : or window of the body, 
out through which the soul gazes on 
the outer world ; the impressions the 
soul gets, therefore, very much depend 
on whether this window be white or 
coloured glass, dean or dirty. Illus. 
Pharisees saw Christ through a stained 
window of prejudices. Be single : 
or simple, sincere. 28. Evil : double, 
clouded, insincere, prejudiced. The 
light that is in thee, etc. : if the eye 



has something the matter with ii 90 that 
it will not g^ve right impressions about 
anything, what a mass of mistakes 
and errors a man's mind must be. 24. 
.Serve two : presuming that the two 
differ, and tiiat each requires the 
whole of a man's time and service. 
God and Mammon : because God 
wants all, and Mammon wants all, so 
you must choose between them. Mam- 
mon is a Syriac word, and like the 
Greek word Plutus, stands for the god 
of riches. 25. Take no thought : 
i.e. anxious, worrying thought ; such 
thought as one might be expected to 
take who knew nothing of God's pro- 
viding, and felt he had it all to do 
himself. It is an old English expres- 
sion, which has passed out of use. 
Life more than meat, etc : the life is 
more important than that which feeds 
it, and the body than that which 
clothes it. God cares for the body 
and the life. 26. Feedetb them : 
not altogether apart from their own 
seeking and working. 27. Stature : 
better to read, a span to hia life. 28. 
Lilies : the kind referred to is uncer- 
tain, but most probably it was a scarlet 
kind growing wild in the fields. The 
martagon Uly, something like our tiger 
lily. 29. All his glory : i.e. arrayed 
in his magnificent scarlet robes. 80. 
Clothe the grass : with multitudes 
of beautiful flowers. Oven : which 
was heated with wood and dried grass. 
83. First : as the matter of first im- 
portance : a very difi^ult command. 

1. Man's tbkasvrxs. What they 
maj be. Earthly things. Such ad a 
man msry possess; may see; may 
handle. Bat they ma^ be spiritual 
things, ench as a Doan may he, may 
feel. Comp. riches and character, 
which is the true treasure. 

2. Man's HAstEft. He can have 
only one. 

8. Man's cabs. It should not be 
about food and raiment. It should be, 
about the souVs life of love and trust, 
ver. 38. 

t Goumit thy my to Ood, 

Th9 wei^t ^t midkes tbee faixiik; 
Worlds are to mm no load, 
To Him teeathe tliy complaint. 

He who Xor yrmia and douda 

llaketh ii p&thway free, 
nraogh irasfNi or faoBtile orowdi^ 

dan nuJn a way (or the*.' 
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No. 18. 



[G.T. ret. 80.] 



Mar. 4. 



The Story of Naboth. 

(Bead 1 Kings zxi. 1-19.) 

liUro,"] To understand this lesson 
we mast remember that (xod had 
allotted the land of Canaan to the 
different tribes, and to the heads of 
families within each tribe. No one 
was allowed to sell his land, and while 
the people served Jehorah no one 
would sell his land. They might lease 
it, bnt only for the' years that would 
elapse before % jabilee. 

Now Jezebel would know little of 
this and would not appreciate the feel- 
ings of a faithful Israelite, in refusing 
to part with his estate. She would 
think of the land as free for sale, like 
her PhcBnicianland, and consider that 
nnder no circumstances should a sub. 
ject be allowed to refuse the will of 
his king. 

Obs. that Naboth's refusal to sell is 
put on a distinctly religious ground ; 
BO it was a public testimony to the 
claims of Jehovah. 

1. Naboth : the word means fruit, 
produce, A vineyard : on the hill, 
side. By cultivating this vineyard 
Naboth probably obtained his living. 
Jezreel : on the heights at the western 
extremity of Gilboa, commanding a 
fine view; now called Zerin, and it 
seems to have been the favourite resi. 
dence of Jezebel : a kind of summer 
palace. 2. Give me: see propheey, 
1 Sam. viii. 14. Garden of herbs : 
or flower garden ; perhaps shrubbery. 
Near my house : so would pleasantly 
complete the palace.grounds. Seem 
good: if you prefer it. All this 
seems a fair offer from the king's 
point of view. So it is as a mere 
matter of business, but it leaves out 
of view the most important fact, that 
this land was not Naboth's but 
Jehovah's. Bid Ahab deal with Him 
there would certainly be refusal, and 
Naboth, His agent, must be faithful to 
Him. 3. Comp. Lev. xxv. 23; Num. 
xxxvi. 7: Ezek. xlvi. 18. 4. Dis- 
pleased : vexed like a child who can- 
not get everything he wants. Bed : 
or couch, more like our sofa. Away 
his face : like a suU^y child. Show 
what indications of Ahab'a weak cha- 
racter are hers given. 5. Jeaebel : 
his evil genius. 7. Now govern : as 
much as to say, this is a case in which 
you should simply have exerted your 



authority. There is some degree of 
taunt in it, which shows how Jezebel 
despised her husband in her heart. I 
will give thee : by the display of a 
little energy. Her plan, though utterly 
unscrupulous, she thought a piece of 
vigorous government. 8. Sealed 
them J this answered in those days 
for signature. The king kept his sig- 
nature ring on his finger, so that none 
but himseLF could use it. Elders : in 
whom the local authority was vested. 
Nobles : whose attachment to the 
court would ensure their ready aid to 
JezebePs scheme. 9. A fast : as if 
some dreadful crime had been com- 
mitted, which must at once* be found 
oufc. On high : in the place of the 
accused, treat him as the criminal. 
10. Sons of Belial: here meaning 
men who vrill say anything for pay. 
Blaspheme : for this crime only could 
an immediate sentence and execution 
by the people be secured. Jezebel 
schemed to make all the people share 
in Naboth's death by stoning. One 
wonders on what ground they brought 
this accusation. P. Bayne, in his 
poem suggests that they overheard a 
conversation of Naboth's with Elijah, 
and misreported it. 14. Is stoned : 
a cruel kind of death. Comp. Stephen. 
There is some reason to think that 
Naboth's sons were stoned with him, so 
that there might be no one to claim the 
estate. 15. Take possession : from 
her point of view, of the confiscated 
property of one who defied his king. 
From our point of view, of the land of 
Jehovah wherein was the blood of the 
murdered, crying for vengeance. 16. 
Ahab could only follow his wife's 
wicked lead. 

1. The detebmination of a godlt 
MAN. Naboth is an example of noble 
testifying for God, at the risk of per- 
sonal suffering. Obs. he had a clear 
sense of duty. There was no waver* 
ing or questioning. His answer is 
given decidedly, respectfully , and it is 
placed on the very highest grounds, 

2, The determination of a god- 
less WOMAN. For Jezebel shows 
energy; she acts promptly and slcil. 
fully. But there is no fear of God be- 
fore her eyes. She goes straight to 
her end^ hut it soils her hand with 
hlood. This is set before us as a 
warning. 
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ILLUSTBATIONS FOR THE LESSONS. 



Lesson No. ii. — Christians 
should reflect Christ's Light, — In 
Eastern dwellings it would be 
necessary, if yon lost a pieee of 
money and wanted to find it, to 
light a candle at any time ; for in 
our Savionr*s day glass was not 
used, and the windows of houses 
were only little slits in the side of 
the wall, and the rooms were very 
dark. Now, the sphere in which 
the Church moves here on earth 
is a dim twilight of mental ignor- 
ance and moral darkness, and in 
order to find a lost soul light must 
be brought to bear upon it. The 
Holy Spirit uses the light of the 
Gospel. He convinces men of sin, 
of righteousoess, and of judgment 
to come. The woman lit a candle, 
and even thus the Holy Spirit 
lights up some chosen man whom 
He marks to be a light in the 
world. — C, H. Spurgeon. 

*Let your lAght Shine,' — ^Let 
your light shine— if you have any 
— let it shine, wherever you are; 
and whenever you undertake to 
shine, spend just what you have, 
and attempt to do no more. Is there 
anything more ridicalous than for 
a glow-worm to ofier itself to the 
Government as a lighthouse on 
some coast ? And because it can- 
not make itself a lighthouse, is it 
not ridiculous for it to say : 'Then 
I won't be anything * 7 Is it not 
worth while for a glow-worm to be 
a glow-worm? — Beecher. 

Christian Influence. — How won- 
derful are the chains of infiuence ? 
A boy, eleyen years old, who had 
learned to love the Saviour, used 
to talk and pray with his little 
sister Phoabe, four years of age, 
until she found the Saviour too. 
Her joyful and triumphant death 
seventy years after her conversion, 



led a little boy, who brought gifts 
and messages to her from a neigh- 
bour's, to seek the same Saviour. 
That boy was Justin Edwards, by 
whose influence and labours thou- 
sands were helped to heaven. In 
every Sunday-school class there 
are such possibilities of influence. 

Lesson No. l2.-^HaUing be- 
tween Two Opinions, — Those who 
'halt between two opinions* in the 
matter of religion, are like travel- 
lers who halt in indecision at 
cross roads, with tempest and the 
night hurrying up behind them; 
like a railway pointsman, who hesi- 
tates which way to move the 
points whilst a train is rapidly ap- 
proaching ; like a pilot, who doubts 
what to do with the helm when 
the ship is driving before the wind 
through a dangerous channel ; like 
a cragsman, who has quitted hold 
of the rope by which he has let 
himself down from the overhang- 
ing brow of the clifif to the eagle's 
nest, and hesitates to spring and 
seize the rope in its rapidly dim- 
inishing oscillations. — Union Mag, 

Serving God and Baal, — Red- 
wald, the King of East Anglia, 
when converted to Christianity, is 
said to have kept two altars, the 
one to the God of the Christians, 
the other to Woden, a Saxon idol, 
being afraid of the imaginary god 
he had so long worshipped. 

* Cutting Themselves with Knives.' 
— 'Oar modern dervishes indulge 
in these practices only on special 
occasions, as for instance, when a 
procession is organised and pro- 
ceeds to the suburbs of a town to 
pray for rain, or for deliverance 
from some public calamity; they 
then exhibit some of their fanatical 
performanoesi calling upon God, 
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and catting tkeviwrirep wij^ kpiTes 
and swords, so that the blood runs, 
or piercing their iilmost naked 
{>odies with wooden or iron spikes, 
from which they hang small mir- 
rors. They sometimes become so 
exhausted with pain and loss of 
blood as to faint away, so that 
they have to be borne off.* — Van 
Lerinep. 

Lesson No 13. — The Law 

and the Gospel. — An illustration 
, used by Mr. Moody, to show that 
the law after it has created the 
consciousness of sin cannot cleanse 
the sinner, is worthy of preser- 
vation in our columns. He had 
promised his boy a ride in the car- 
riage, but the little fellow, after 
having been suitably dressed, had 
soiled his clothes frightfully. When 
Mr. Moody arrived, he found his 
son ' not fit to be seen, ' and al- 
though the little fellow clapped 
his hands with delight in expecta- 
tion of his ride, his father said, 
' Why, my boy, I can't take you 
in that state; you're so dirty T 
* Oh, no, Vs not. Mamma has 
washed me, and put on all my nice 
clean things, and you promised to 
take me ! * Mr. Moody * just 
hitched up his horse, * took the 
little boy into the house, and held 
him up before a looking-glass. 
' That stopped his mouth,' and 
be didn't say he was clean any 
more. 'Bat/ said the speaker, 
« I'll tell you what I didn't do 
— / didn't take the looking-glass to 
wash his face with!'' 

An Unwritten Lesson — I re- 
member, when a boy, watching a 
religious teacher under the im- 
mediate and sudden attack of in- 
jury. We all knew him to be a 
man naturally of very impetuous 
passions : but he simply set his 
teeth firmly against violent utter- 



ane^. His white lips quivered 
tremulously, lest he should fly 
into a provoked explosion. His 
whole soul was mightily held in 
hand, until he could calmly gaze 
upon his traducer. And when he 
quietly gave the soft answer which 
* tumeth away wrath, ' that man 
preached a sermon then on for- 
bearance and sell- control, that per- 
haps no public performance of his 
ever equalled. Such discourses 
cannot be delivered from a pulpit 
of mere eloquence ; they must come 
from a pulpit of pain. ' He that 
ruleth his own spirit is better 
than he who taketh a city. ' 

Lesson No. 14. — Only one 
God. — A little boy, upon asking 
his mother how many gods there 
were, was instantly answered by 
his younger brother, * Why, one, 
to be sure.* 'But how do you 
know that ? ' inquired the other. 
' Because,' he replied, ' God fills 
every place ; there is no room for 
any more.' 

Face between Knees. — Those 
who are engaged in deep medita- 
tion, in a long train of reasonings, 
who are revolving the past, or 
anticipating the future, or who are 
in great sorrow or fatigue (as 
coolies are after a journey), may 
be seen seated on the ground with 
the face between the knees. ' This 
morning as I passed the garden of 
Chinnan, I saw him on the ground 
with his face between his knees. 
I wonder what plans he is form- 
ing. It must have been some- 
thing very important to cause him 
thus to meditate.' * Kaudan is 
sick or in trouble, for he has got 
his face between his knees/ 
' Alas ! poor woman, she must 
have a cruel husband ; for she has 
always her face between her 
knees.' — Robsrt^. 
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Lesson No. i^.-r-Effective 
Prayer, — God looks not at the 
pom|> of words and variety of ex- 
pressions, bnt at the sincerity and 
deyotion of the heart. The key 
opens the door, not because it is 
gilt, bat because it fits the lock. 

Constant in Prayer, — Felix Neff 
once made the following com- 
parison : * When a pump is fre- 
qaently nsed, bnt little pains are 
necessary to have water; the water 
pours out at the first stroke, 
because it is high. But if the 
pump has not been used for a long 
while, the water gets low, and 
when you want it yOu must pump 
a long while, and the water comes 
only after great efforts. It is so 
with prayer ; if we are instant in 
praye?, eVy little, circumstance 
awakens the disposition to pray, 
and desires and words are always 
ready. But if we neglect prayer 
it is difficult for us to pray ; for 
the watef in the well gets low.' 

Lessoii No. i6. — Life's 
TrialB. — The days of darkness 
coine, and they are many, but our 
eye takes in 6nly the first. One 
ware hides another, and the effort 
to encounter the foremost with- 
draws our thought from evils which 
are pressing on. If we could see 
them all at oncer we might lie down, 
like Elijah, under the juniper-tree, 
and say, * It is enough — let ifte 
not Hve ! * But patience attains 
her perfect work while trials un- 
fold. As the eye learns to see in 
darkness, the mind, by a merciful 
arrangement, grows accustomed to 
look calmly on the deepest afflic- 
tions, and io appreciate angel like 
consolation in them, which come 
as to the prophet in the deseit, 
that in the strength of them we 
may travel on many days to the 
,lKoant of God. — Bev^ John Kef. 



The 8tUl Snvall Voiee.-^ 
< The storm is o*er, — ^and hark ! a 

still small voice, 
Steals on the ear, to say Jehovah's 

choice 
Is ever with the soft, meek, 

tender soul. 
By soft, meek, tender ways He 

loves to draw 
The sinner, startled by His ways 

of awe : 
Here is our Lord, and not where 

thunders roll.' — Keble. 
The Cdve. — * The scene of the 
address to Elijah is now localised 
in the secluded plain immediately 
below the highest 'point of Gebal 
Mousa, marked by the broken 
chapel, and by the solitary cypress. 
There, or at Serbal may equally 
be found ** the cave," the only in- 
dication by which the saared narra- 
tive identifies the spot. There, 
or at Serbal equally may have 
passed before him the vision in 
which the wind rent the granite 
mountains, and broke in pieces the 
cliffs, followed, as in the time of 
Moses, by the earthquake and the 
fire, and then, in the silence of 
the desert air, by the *^ still small 
voice.*' * — Stanley, 

Lesson No. 17. — Our 
Father's Care, — By a mercifttl pro- 
vision of Providence, there is one 
kindof riGe,the stalk of which grows 
at the same rate as the waters rise, 
so that the ear is always at the 
surface ; and famine is averted 
even in years when the floods are 
heaviest in LoWer Biam and Cam- 
bodia. A pint or two of the seed 
was carried frotn Bangkok to Bas- 
sein by the Karen preachers who 
went with Mr. Carpenter to Siam 
in 1872. It has already inoreasecl 
to a hundred bushels, sufficient to 
supply a whole district, and will 
prove a great boon. 
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delayed answer, at last the welcome 
rain.] Hope now for man and beast | 
Why ? Notice Elijah's respectfnl 
behavionr (ver. 41-415) *to Jezreel,' 
aboat ten miles, 'rain stop thee 
(ver. -40) either by swelling of river 
Eishon, or from the deep dast of the 
arid plain being tnmed into thick 
mud (Jamieson). Oh, how oar God 
hears prayer! Does not David say, 
' I cried ' (Fsa. iii. 4 ; zviii. 6 ; xzziv. 
4-6). All His servants will tell yon 
that He is a prayer-answering God. 
[Illnstarate by examples.] Tell me of 
some people in the Bible whose 
prayers were answered! [Daniel, 
Comeliofl, Zacharias, Nehrmiab, 
Jabez, Manasseh, Moses, Aaron, 
Bamael (Psa. xciz. 6). Select accord- 
ing to the knowledge of class.] And 
God hears prayer now just as mach 
as then. He says to you and me, 
Ask and (Matt. vii. 7-11) ; If ye 
(John ziv. 14); Call (Psa. 1. 15). 
What may you ask him for? [Let 
each child mention something. 
Clothes, food, forgiveness, a netr 



heart, strength, holiness, blessing^ for 
oarselves and others.] Sometimes I 
see childi*en saying words of prayer 
looking abont — playing all the time ! 
Do voa think that God will send them 
an answer ? Oh, no ; they are not 
asking Him for anything. They are 
only mocking Him ! Seal prayer 
comes from — where ? and goes — 
where P and gets an answer. How 
good it is of God to be willing to give 
as good things. Ask Him to teach 
you to pray (Bom. viii. 26). Think 
of what you want when you kneel 
down. [Illustrate]. And then I 
hope that for our Saviour's sake, you, 
too, will be able to say, ' I Idve the 
(Psa. czvi. 1) Lord because he has 
beard my voice.* Lesson. To dare 
to stand alone for God. The folly and 
misery of idol worship- Spes^ of 
missions if time allows. The bless., 
ings of deciding to serve Grod. If 
we pray from the heart God will hear 
and answer prayer. He cares for 
bodies and souls. The sacrifice of 
lambs a type of Christ. h. €. w. 



ACCOUNT OF STOCK FOE 1877. 
(By Anna Clewves*) 



I HAVE rare good health, 

Which is priceless wealth j 
And so I am rich, you see ! 

Though my ship is lost 

On a distant coast, 
And will bring no gold to me. 

I have sweet content. 
That from heaven is sent ; 

And so I am rich, you see ! 
For it "brings that peace 
Which will ever increase 

As the years increase with me. 



I have hope to oheer 
When the days are drear j 

And so I am rich, you see ! 
It will light my way 
Through the darkest day 

That ever can come to me. 

I've a Friend in need, 

Who's a Friend indeed j 
And so I am rich, you see ! 

What have I to fear 

In the coming year, 
Since God is that Friend to me ? 
Sabbath School Magazine. 



GoNSTAKCY IN pBAYEE. — If a path be overgrown with moss and briars, it i$ 
diflScuU to trace it ; but if well beaten, by being daily walked upon, the w^ 
is always kept open. Thus should it be with our pathway to the fountain of 
Jesus' blood. The oftener we tread thi$ beaten path the better. 
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No. 4>. 

' How long hfiHt 76 between two opinion^/— 
I Kirip* xm. 21. 

One daj I went wkk a £rifiind into 
the beaatif al distriet of Boltoa woods. 
We walked for a long distance np the 
stream, and at last oame to whiat is 
called the Strid, where the ^ocks lying 
close together dam np the rirer, 
which, gathering its foree, ponrs 
through the narrow outlet with im- 
mense volume. My friend went down 
to a g^od stepping-place, and easily 
passed over to the other side. I fol. 
lowed, but when I saw the foaming 
waters, and heard the roaring flood, 
I hesitated — I 'halted between two 
opinions,' and then could not apring 
across, so was iocoed to leave my 
friend on one iide, and walk all aktne 
on the other. 

How many of our troubles in life 
come from hesitating, not being able 
to make up oui minds, halting between 
two opinions I So often we ihm let 
the goJden opportunity go. 

Illustrate from incidents in sohool 
or business life. 

Perhaps you say, sometimes this 
hesitation is very reasonable, for it ik 
veally very hard to form an immediate 
ftnd good judgment. 

Surest some snoh cases, s.^., 
doctor deoidiQg whather or not to f aka 
o£E man's lag, eto. 

But there is certa'nly on^ ihs.tter 
in which indecision is most V/nreasoU" 
dble, and most perilous. 

This vntrodtkces Qod*8 claim to our 
lovBy trust f and service. 

See what we have to decide. 

Here set out all that may be said 
for a life of love and service to God. 
Then all that can be said against. 
Apply. 

Is there any reason for delaying 
decision even a moment ? 

Then why have you not made it 
long ago ? Why are you still like a 
bird hopping from twig to twig. Why 
not make Joshua's noble decision noiof 
Jehovah is the only God : t^xn fol- 
low him. 



No. 6. 
* After this xnaoiier pray ye.'->Jfail. tl. 9. 

Everybody knows hew to ask for a 
thing, but everybody has to l^arn how 
to ask rightly. Mother will not give 
unleFS asked properly. So disciples 
wanted Christ to teach them how to 
pray properly. They were in peculiar 
difficulty because there were wrong 
ideas of prayer abroad in their day. 
The mere form^ and the mere rcpd- 
tition were too much thought of. 

Jesus teaches them by an example. 
In it He gives proper ideas. 

1. As to how Gtod is to be adressed. 

2. As to the things that should be 
first and uppermost in our desires. 

8. As to the relations we should bfe 
in with our fellow-men. 

4. As to the simple, hnmble, trust* 
ful spirit which every part of our 
prayer should breathe. 

Show that such a prayer was 
exactly suited to every one who feels 
like d, child of the great Father. 

No. ft 

*Naboih ii itonedjand is dead.'— 1 Jtinat 
xxi. 14. 

Describe two other oases of stoning j 
that of Achan, by Jericho j and that 
of Paul at Lystra. 

In this passage a very sad scene of 
stoning. What makes it so sad ? It is 
really a murdet. A poor inan is put 
to death to serve the purpose of a 
wicked queen. 

So we want to know all ab:>ut it. 
Set the story as a course of scenes in 
a panorama. 

1. Naboth's testimony por jeho. 
VAH. He was a God-fearing man, who 
would not do a wrong thing even to 
please a king. 

2. Ahab's sulkiness. Such a weak- 
minded man might easily become the 
tool of designing and unscrupulous 
Jezebel. 

3. Jezebel's murderous scheme. 
She would not Foil her own hands with 
Naboth's blood; ba£ was only too 
willing to soil her soul. 

4. Mockery op justice in jezbbel, 
Comp. trial of our Lord. 

5. Stoned t o death. A martyr 
for God. 
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REVIEWS. 



' The Moth^ 8 Friend.* {Rodder and 
Btoughton,) The yearly Yolame of a 
well-known magazine. Its oontents 
are silitabla to its name. It is filled 
with good coonsel and yaloable sng- 
gestion for mothers, and with sach 
material as they may nse in the en. 
deayonr to train their children for the 
Lord. 

' The Prize J The annual yolame of 
a magazine for boys and girls which 
makes us feel how much better the 
childrwA of this day should be than 
their fathers, whose child literature 
was almost confined to the * Child's 
Companion' and * Youth's Magazine.' 

* The Chatterbox* By W. W. Gard- 
ner, Our children's fayourite. For the 
jnyeniles, like the older people, haye 
their likes. In this case we are dis- 
posed to agree with them. These 
pages are full of interest. 

' The Biblical Museum : Old Testa- 
ment.* Vol. L By J. Comper Gray. 
{ElUot Stock.) We have seen no com- 
mentary so precisely adapted to the 
wants of teachers as this. We have 
constantly used the New Testament 
portions, and with increasing satisfac- 
tion. We therefore heartily welcome 
this first instalment of the ' Old Testa- 
ment' series. It is prepared on the 
same plan, and as teachers haye yery 
little help in the study of the early 
Scriptures, we earnestly recommend 
them to secure this yolume without 
delay. It ^combines exegesis, expo- 
sition and illustration in a yery skilful 
manner. 

'Helen Gray.* (Johnston, Hunter 
and Co.) A little story designed to 
illustrate the influence for good which 
the American Eyangelists exerted in 
Scotland upon the more educated and 
wealthy classes of society. It relates 
the experience of two sisters, one 
newly married, the other placed in 
difficult home circumstances, and dis- 
posed to seek rest in Catholic devotion. 
Both are led to personal godliness, and 
find, in the living faith of the Son of 
God, the true rest. The story is 
tenderly told, and phould be both 
plfjieant pnd n^^fnl reaflinfj. 



'The National Bwndfvy School 
Teacher.* (Chicago: Adams, Black- 
man and Co.) A magazine of 
which the specialty is abundant, 
yaried, and skitful help in the pre. 
paration of the lessons. Unusually 
good hints are also given for the con- 
ducting of review exercises. 

' Sahbaih School Magaame* {McCal. 
lum and Co., Glasgow.) Those who 
would see all the ways in which lesson 
help is provided for teachers will find 
the modes proved to be efficient in 
Scotland skilfully illustrated in this 
magazine. 

* The Christian Treasury* (John- 
son, Hunter and Co., Edinburgh.) A 
family magazine which has been very 
acceptable to the Christian public for 
many years, and deservedly so. The 
editor is Dr. Bonar, whose name is 
both the indication of the contents 
and their recommendation. When we 
say that the index of the number be- 
fore us contains thirty-four articles, 
we need not affirm that the papers 
are yarious, and may simply add that 
they are spiritually useful. 

No more attractive books can be 
placed in our Sunday-school libraries 
than the bound volumes of our best 
magazines. And it is certain that the 
usefulness of our libraries must de- 
pend on the attractiveness of the 
books. Now-a-days artists, printers, 
and binders vie with each other in 
making books attractive-looking. We 
often contrast the books of our child- 
hood, and wish we could be children 
again now. But still the insides of the 
books must be attractive as well as 
the outsides : and it will often be 
found that a yearly yolume, with its 
variety of short articles and tales, 
wins the interest of fathers and 
mothers, as well as of the children, 
whfen carried to the cottage home. 
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THE WORK. 



THE RELATION OF THE PASTOR TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

FROM A PAPER PREPARED BY THE LATE REV. ALFRED GOOEMAN. 

A PASTOR ought to spend part of every Sabb3.th in the midst of his 
school ; be intimately interested and identified with it. He shoald, if 
possible, know the name, secure the confidence, and engage the affec- 
tions of every child in his charge. To further this, he may pass around 
the school from time to time quietly, unostentatiously, taking the hand 
of the teacher, smiling upon or speaking to the class, or to the members 
of it by name. Thus the presence of the pastor will be greeted as a 
living, moving blessiug, and as he crosses 'the threshold of the room 
little eyes will bpghten, and hearts overflow with loving gladness. A 
pastor should also recognise his scholars in the street and at their 
homes. 

A second suggestion is, that the pastor should preach steadily or 
regularly to the children of his Church, members of his Sabbath- school. 
This is not to say that he should monopolise the superintendent's time by 
remarks, but have fixed periods when, after due preparation, he shall 
speak a. word of loving counsel, warning, or encouragement. 'After due 
preparation,* mark, for tbere can hardly be a greater mistake than to 
suppose that this exercise requires little or no preparation. Dr. New- 
ton, that prince of children's preachers, had told him that he devoted 
as much time and labour to his ' children's sermons ' as to those which 
he prepared for the great congregation. The reason why it has come 
to be a received truth that so few are adapted to talk to children, is 
because so few take the time and thought necessary to prepare them- 
selves for the work. Then, after thorough preparation, they must put 
themselves in sympathy with their youthfal hearers, and should aim 
rather to talk to them than address them. 

(It may be found advantageous to encourage the older scholars to 
submit to the pastor a report of the sermon.) 

As a third suggestion, a pastor would find it helpful to him and to 
his school to have a week-day meeting of a children's class, over which 
he could have supervision in the matter of Christian duty and work. 
The writer holds such a class at three o'clock on Saturday afternoons. 
Punctuality is insisted on, the roll called, and absentees marked. If a 
scholar is absent two or three weeks consecutively, without an excuse, 
his name is stricken from the roll. After singing and X'rayer, and sing- 

Mabch, 1877. 3 '.:-•'' 
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ing again, the pastor asks a few questions bearing on practical religion 
— as, whether they have remembered to read their Bibles daily and pray 
to God morning and night sinet they last met, the answers being given 
by raising the hand. In snoh an exercise the writer had been impressed 
-with the fact that so few of his scholars. were accastomed to pray ttdce a 
day. They are then encouraged to stand up in their place, and recite 
a passage of Bcrjptare on a topic announced the week before, or one 
having the name of Jesus in it, or one beginning with A, B, C, D, etc., 
going regularly through the alphabet. An opportunity is then given to 
the pastor to reply personally to the scholars, giving a short word to 
each on the text they have recited perhaps, and then general remarks 
to the class for fifteen or twenty minutes, with the aid of the black- 
board, concluded with singing. These , exercises last three quarters 
of an hour — never exceed an hour. 

As a last suggestion, the pastor should be concerned to organise a 
Bible Class, composed of his teachers and members of the larger 
classes who might choose to join it. This class may meet daring the 
week to study their next Sunday's lesson. They had organised one in 
the writer's charge. It meets on Saturday evenings. The first hour 
is devoted to the lesson, in asking and answering questions, u£ing the 
question-book as a guide, but not confining themselves to it. This 
exercise is made a free familiar interchange of thought and inquiry. 
The next half hour of one week is devoted to teacher's experiences, the 
relation of encouragements and discouragements, or to prayer over the 
work. On the next week the half hoar is given to reading by the pastor 
of short biographical or other sketches of religious interest, making it 
eminently practical. On the third meeting two or three short essays, 
written by scholars, are read. On the fourth, after the regular exercises, 
committees appointed by the pastor on various subjects — such as sick 
and delinquent members, or new members, the prayer-meetings (which 
the young men and young women conduct separately), on sick and 
afflicted Church members, on tract distribution, etc. — all make their 
reports. Thus an interest is taken in all the work of the Church, and 
the pastor is training helpers all around him. The whole secret of his 
success lies in some such efibrts by which his fiock, old and young, 
shall be kept employed in the Master's vineyard. 

For a pastor to neglect the command, ' Feed my lambs,' and thus to 
turn aside from a field * white to the harvest,' is to indicate a strange 
unfitness for the very work to which he ought to believe himself Divinely 
called beyond any question. 



CHATS WITH MY TEACHERS. 

BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PASTOR, 

NO. m. — EDWIN hulbebt's trqtjble. 

Some few weeks after the meeting described in our last chapter, one of 
the junior teachers came to see me of his own accord. I had often 
noticed Edwin Qalbert : he was a quiet, thoughtfal-lookiQg youi^g man^ 



thd soA of one of my Obardh meml^'eih?, and I had Wat^lii6li ISia gro# np 
from infancy, qnito sure that th6 infinencos of a good OhyiEttnOt homtf 
word round about him, and hopefal thai by>and-by I t$ho)t!d htve tho' 
joy of welcoming him into onr Ohnrch a6 a decided Ofarii^ian. Baft th^ 
years seemed to be passing on, and thongh his attention in tho sanc- 
tnary was very marked, and his interest in all the work of the Chtircft 
constantly shown, he did not seem to be wholly decided for God. 

In such cases as these, Christian pastors have two dangers to avoid. 
Where there has been a careful Christian training, the nourished bad 
will in due time open ont into beanteons flower of godly profession, aud- 
it is dangerous work to blaze too strong sunshine of notice on the open- 
ing bud. But, knowing this, the pastor sometimes falls into the oppo- 
site error of neglecting to watch for opportunities of helping on the good 
work. Oftentimes such young people only want the pastor's kindly 
word to get them over the last difficulty, and make them Christiana 
indeed. 

Edwin Hulbert had been at the meeting of teachers held at my house f 
he had not joined in the conversation, but I noticed how thoroughly in- 
terested he appeared ; and I found afterwards that in John £lake*8 
private prayer-meetings the unconverted fellow-teaohers had been prayed 
for by name, and that Edwin Hulbert had been specially remembered^ 
the burden of their desire for him being thus expressed : ' Lord, 
Thou knowest he is near the kingdom ; Lord, bring him in I * 

And the Sunday night before Hulbert called on me, I had been led 
to preach on the words : ' Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,' 
and in one part of the subject I had an unusual sense of God's presence, 
and power to speak forcibly and persuasively. It was while showing 
the dangers of such a state as is indicated by the word ' almost : ' al- 
most saved is really lost. 

When we had sat together a few moments, Hulbert ssid, ' I oan't 
forget, sir, what was said at the meeting held in your house about '' pre- 
sent conversion," and 'immediate decision for Christ."' 

' What,' I laid, intending to draw him out, * did you feel any diffi" 
culty in the representations that were mad6 about it ? ' 

* Oh no, sir,' he replied, * not at all ; only I had not thought of it in 
that way. I supposed it would all come all right by-and-by, and did 
not understand that I had something immediately to do, aaod that I 
might begin to be a Christian now.* 

* I am afraid, Hulbert, that very many make the same niistake thai 
you have madd, and fail to see that Christ asks us to believe on Ehnr 
now, and that we may give ourselves to Htm now, and realise a preseni 
satlvation.' 

* Well, sir, when I went to the following Sunday's class, we had for d 
lesson the story of the Philippian jailor, and as I tried to speak to my 
class about the words, ^* Believe on iiie Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved," something seemed to say to my heart, ''Then why 
don't you believe and be saved ? You are telling the children to do 
what you don't do yourself." And since then I have had no peace ; 
and on Sunday night while you were speaking of being * almost saved ' 
I felt as if you Were describing me, and I did try to give myself t# 
Christy but somehow I cannot get rest.' 
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* I am Ycry glad to hear what yon say, Hnlbert, and I have fonnd the 
great thing that keeps us from realising a " present salvation " is some- 
thing spoiling the completeness of onr trust. Now in yonr case very 
possibly there is some lingering tmst in yonr former goodness of cha- 
racter and morality, which in a very snbtle way keeps you from trusting 
the Saviour wholly. Are you really willing to let Jesus be your present 
perfect Saviour, and do it all ? paa you say, 

* A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms I fall.* 

For Christ often delays His gracious response to the seeking soul until 
that soul trusts wholly.* 

Much more passed that night, and with tender sympathies I sought to 
get near to Hulbert's heart, and help him in seeking the Saviour. 
There was nothing strange in his experiences, and he soon found the 
rest of believing ; but his coming to me,* and his talk, set me thinking 
about two things : How many of our Sunday-school teachers are not 
decided Christians : they are near the kingdom but not in ; almost but 
not quite ; then how they must smite their own hearts with the things 
they teach to others ; and how can they prayerfally and earnestly strive, 
as they should, for the conversion of the children when they are not 
themselves converted ? 

And how many seeking souls are hindered by this one thing — ^they do 
not trust whoUy, 



A SUPERINTENDENT'S ALBUM. 

NO. in. MY BBOTHEB SUPERINTENDENT. 

You see that likeness on the top of the second page — ^that is John Viney, 
my brother superintendent. For many years he had the senior class 
in our school, and was very successful in winning the young people to 
the Saviour. Besides the Sabbath-day class, he for a long time kept 
up a week-evening meeting, holding it in the vestry on Friday eveninfi^s ; 
and at this he used to take such portions of Scripture as were not selected 
for Sunday lessons, passages involving Christian doctrine and Christian 
experience ; and he used to make the meeting partly a prayer-meeting, 
encouraging the youths to express themselves in public, and so pre- 
paring them for usefully aiding in religious services. That likeness was 
taken when he was compelled by circumstances to give up his classes, 
and the young people wanted some memorial of him. He sat for it in 
the precise attitude which was so familiar to them, leaning a little forward, 
his head turned aside, one hand holding the open Bible, and a finger of 
the other lifted, as he was wont to set it when impressing something 
very earnestly upon them ; and I have heard some of those young people 
say how, for years afterwards, the si^ht of that face and figure recalled 
holy scenes, and seemed to plead with them to live for God. 

I don't think John Viney has had his likeness taken since, for that 
seems to have been the only one they could get for my album. And I 
am glad of it ; for though it does not show him as I knew him best, it 
earries the remembrance of some of his best, most characteristic, and 
most successful work. 
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Oar school became so large that a second snperintendent was neces- 
sary, and he became my coUeagne. Oar rooms were good sized, bat we 
filled both the apper and the lower ones, and some one was needed to 
preside over each room daring the teaching. We took it in tarns to 
command the apper and lower school, and worked together most bar- 
monioasly for many years ; he was a better saperintendent than I was, 
and in telling yoa aboat him I may show yoa what I think are the 
qaalities essential to a good and effective saperintendent. 

John Yiney had one of those attractive faces which win children at 
once. Look at his likeness and yoa will see what I mean. There is, 
if I may so speak, a smile playing jast ander the skin, ready to break 
throagh ; and those kindly eyes win yoa to trast. Then yoacoald never 
mistake the meaning of his hearty hand-grasp, or the friendly tones of 
his voice ; yoa felt qaite sare that he was ready to love yoa, and help 
yoa in every possible way. He never missed seeing a Sanday-school 
boy in the street, bat coald always afford time to stop, say a kind word, 
and fasten another cord of love roand a yoang heart by which he might 
draw it to the Savioar. 

I have always thoaght John Yiney had a great advantage in having 
a definite religions experience. I was broaght to God in a very silent 
way, after long years of training and seeking ; bat one day John told me 
his religions history. When a yoath he was very gay, broke loose from 
the bonds of home, and for a time led qaite a fast life. One evening, 
when oat travelling, he had nothing to do, and passing along the street 
heard sonnds of singing from a great hall ; ^ he thoaght he woald go in 
and shelter, for the night was rainy. A great company was assembled, 
and presently a clergyman stood forward on the platform, and, withoai 
giving oat chapter and verse, solemnly said, ' The wages of sin is death, 
bat the gift of God is eternal life, throagh Jesas Christ oar Lord.' 
John said he seemed to hear nothing else ; these words stack to him, 
and he coald get no rest antil, throagh Jesas Christ, he had received 
that gift of eternal life. Whenever I heard him address the children I 
ased to notice a power of appealing to their hearts which sarely eame 
oat ofthedefiniteness of his own experience. 

Then he was a capital disciplinarian. A look, or a motion of his 
hand was enongh ; and his skill in managing was often my admiration. 
Of this I may give yon a specimen. We had at one time some roagh boys 
come into the school who occasioned machtroable, and one day he foand 
a sparrow had been let fly in the schoolroom, and the poor thing flap- 
ping against the window drew off the attention of all the children. 
Gaessing at once that this was a little plot, and that other boys had 
sparrows in their pockets and that farther tronble woald arise, he- stopped 
the school, and when all was qaiet, said, < I will give those boys who have 
sparrows in their pockets three minates to go oat of the schoolroom, 
free the sparrows, and come back again.' Not a boy moved. John 
knew every boy well, so he qaickly made ap his mind which was the 
leader and said, ' James Brown, yoa have sparrows, yoa may leave ;* 
foar other boys followed Brown, no doabt all wondering by what skill 
the saperintendent had foand oat the contents of their pockets. 

Firm bat kind, genial and bright, an example of panotttality and order, 
I think of John Yiney as a model saperintendent.; 
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PROPHETS AND PROPHETIC TIMES. 
(AiD0 TO THB Study of the Intbrnational Lssson.) 

NO. in. THE SCHOOLS OF TfiE PBOPHETS. 

EziUAh'b Ufe is only pictured for us in a few abrapt seenes ; bni it will 
he seen that they suffice to indicate the character of his private life, as 
well as the events of his public career. And it is evident that he had 
a private work given him to do : from brief allasions that are made we 
may infer that he revived and reformed the prophetic schools which had 
been established, in all probability, by Sanmel, and that to this work 
he devoted himself afler the great scene of Carmel. 

The date of the commencement of the order of prophets should be 
carefully noticed. Samuel is the first, and by him the order seems to 
have been formed. Now the peculiarity of his age was the deterioration 
of the priesthood in Eli and his sons, and the loss of the ark — ^the 
symbol of the Divine presence — which still further dishonoured the 
priesthood, and removed it from its relation to the people as the medium 
of direct communication with God. 

God met the condition of things by raising up a new order, distinct 
from the priests, who should serve Him both in the regular religious 
instruction of His people, and in the conveyance of special messages at 
particular times. The change is indicated in the fact that the word of 
the Lord came to Samuel, ti^e boy prophet, and not, as in Uie usual 
way, to Eli, the high priest. 

Samuel appears to have started whs^ have been called ' Schools of the 
Fr(4>hets.* Gathering about him at Ramah tiiose who had prophetic 
gifts, he probably instructed them in religious truth, developed their 
gifts, and prepared them to go into different parts of the country as 
witnesses of Jehovah and teadiers of His will. 

The pi<sknres given of these first schools are so incomplete, and so 
different to anything with which we are familiar, that it is almost im- 
posnble to reproduce them. The members were at times under some 
kind of religious ecstasy, which showed itself in various forms — strange 
movements, unintelligible utterances, and excited singings. David 
spent some time with Sami^iel in the school at Ramah, and, it has been 
suggested, developed his poetical and musical faculties, and cultured his 
religious fiselings during his residence there. 

When the ark was restored, the priesthood renewed their offices and 
the Temple was built, prophetic work naturally fell into the background. 
So long as David and Solomon retained their integrity and the nation 
followed their lead, the priests could be the ordained medium of Divine 
communications. We, therefore, find prophets appearing only on special 
occasions with reproof and warning, and no intimation is given us 
of either David's anxiety, or Solomon's, to maintain the prophetic 
sehools. We are not, therefore, to infer that they became extinct, only 
that the call upon the prophets was made to meet special conditions of 
the people, and no suoh conditions, fox a long period, demanded their 
service. 

In the iime ef Elijdi we find companies ef prophets existing, and at 
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work, teaching and inflaenoing the people ; or else Jezehel woald not 
have cared to persecute and destroy them. And though Obadiah saved 
only a few of them, we may well snppose that many others escaped, 
some finding shelter in the neighbouring country of Judah. 

Still, it is only reasonable to suppose that these * Schools of the 
Prophets' had become disordered and inefficient. Such gatherings 
of young men have a natural tendency to deteriorate, and constantly need 
a vigorous reforming hand. And this is especially true in such un- 
settled times as those between the death of Solomon and the accession 
of Ahab. 

For the carrying on of Elijah's work in Israel, he had only these 
prophetic schools to look to for agents. True, a national humiliation 
bad been wrought, and a national allegiance to Jehovah had been 
declared ; but these things required to be followed up by constant and 
careful infl lences, exerted privately throughout the land ; and to effect 
this Elijah seems to have started afresh the ' schools.' 

We have notices of such at Gilgal (or Jiljilieh), at Bethel, and at 
Jericho ; probably there was another at Carmel ; and that considerable 
numbers attended them is seen in the fact that fifty sons of the prophets 
from Jericho searched the mountains to find Elijah's body. 

We must not, however, carry the associations of our Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities into these ' schools ; ' they would be much better 
illustrated by the schools held in the Lamaserits of Thibet; for the edu- 
cation of Lamas or Buddhist priests. The students dwell in the town, 
and meet in the open air to receive instruction from their superiors, 
and are required to undergo a certain bodily as well as mental discipline. 
The work done by the members of the Jewish schools in the nation may 
perhaps best be represented by that of the scribes in later times, who 
were copiers and teachers of the law, and possibly the schoolmasters, 
connected with the various synagogues. 



DOING AND BEING. 

Consider what an amount ef drudgery must be performed — ^how much 
humdrum and prosaic labour goes to any work of the least value. There 
are so many layers of mere white lime in every shell to that inner one 
so beautifully tinted. Let not the shell-fish think to build his house of 
that alone ; and pray what are its tints to him ? Is it not his smooth 
close-fitting shirt merely, ^hose tints are not to him, being in the dark, 
but only when he is gone or dead, and his shell is heaved up to light, a 
wreck upon the beach, do they appear. With him, too, it is a song of 
the shirt — ** Work — work — work I" And the work is not merely a 
policy in the grosa sense, but, in the higher sense, a discipline. If it is 
surely the means to the highest end we know, can any work be humble 
or disgusting ? Will it not. rather be elevating, as a ladder, the means 
by which we are translated ? — Thoreau, 
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NOT SAFE TILL SAFE IN HEAYEN. 

Ghbistian, watch and fight and pray ! 
Renew the conflict day hy day, 

God*8 armour to thee given ; 
Nor seek on earth to find thy rest, 
Bnt wear thifi motto on thy crest : 

'* Not safe till safe in heaven." 

What, " Almost there !" was this thy song ? 
Did coming triumph make thee strong ? 

Was danger backward driven ? 
Tbe shining ones almost in sight ? 
Believe me, thou hast still to fight — 

" Not safe till safe in heaven." 

Yes, fight, for Sloih would tempt thee yet, 
And teach thee almost to forget 

For what thou long hast striven. 
" The way is rough, so rest awhile ;'* 
But yield not to the tempter's wile — 

" Not safe till safe in heaven." 

Now pleasure draws thy steps aside 
To paths of beauty all untried ; 

Her sweetest song is given 
To lure the wrestler from his prize- 



To lure the Christian from the skies — 
** Not safe till safe in heaven." 

watch 1 for earth would hold thee still ; 
But yield not to her restless will, 

Like seas by tempests riven ; 
But calmly lean on Jesus' breast, 
And find a foretaste of thy rest — 

" Not safe till safe in heaven." 

Like warriors of old renown. 
Fight till the very sun goes down ; 

'Neath the pale star of even 
Thy war-clouds gather thick and high, 
With shouts of " Death or Victory I " 

** Not safe till safe in heaven." 

M. A. W. Cooke. 
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THE CLASS. 



No. 19. [O.T.MarkTi.l9.] Mar, 11. 

The First Missiona/ries. 

(Read Matt. x. 1-16.) 
Iniro,"] It is necessary to compare 
the acoonnts given bj different Evan- 
^lists of the same incident; many 
fresh points of interest are thus 
brought ont. Gomp. the lesson with 
Lnke yi. 12, and we learn that Jesns 
had spent all the previous night in 
prayer, as a special preparation for the 
work of this day. 

1. Twelve disciples : twelve se. 
lected ones from among His disciples. 
Gave them power: to do the same 
things He did, and for the same par- 
pose — ^to prove His Divine mission. 
These men were selected to be specially 
with Chrisfc, witnesses of His mighty 
deeds, receiving His instrncfcions and 
becoming fitted to carry on His work 
after He was removed. It was nsnal 
for a great teacher to have intimate 
disciples, to whom the deeper things 
of his truth might be privately im- 
parted. 2. Names : (Gomp. the 
lists, Mark iii. 13-18; Luke vi. 
12-19.) Mark says they were sent 
forth 'two and two* (Mark vi, 7). 
Matthew put them in order, accord- 
ing to the sets of^ two that went 
together. Peter : or C9p?ias, each 
meaning a rock or a stone ; the term 
indicating Ghrist's estimate of his 
character (John i. 42). His brother : 
Andrew may have been the elder. 
Of Zebedee : to distinguish him from 
James, son of Alpheus. 3. Philip : 
the questioner (John xiv. 8). Bar- 
tholomew : some identify with Na- 
thanael, Thomas : the doubter (John 
xz. 24-29). Matthew : also called 
Levi. Publican : or collector of taxes. 
Alpheus : or Gleophas. Lebbeus : 
or Thaddeus, or Judas (Luke vi. 16). 
4. Simon the Canaanite : or belong, 
ing to Gana. Lnke calls him Zelotes. 
(Another and perhaps better explana- 
tion is that Kananite is the Aramaic 
word for Zealot.) Iscariot : or belong, 
ing to Kerioth, a town of Judah. 5. 
Sent forth : away from His imme- 
diate oversight, on a trial mission; 
Ghrist intended thus to give them ex. 
perience of the work they would have 
to do on a larger scale by-and-by. 
Way of the Gentiles : into the dis- 
tricts where they are settled. His 



Gospel was to be preached to them, 
and the Samaritans, but not yet, not 
until the foundation facts of that Gros. 
pel were complete. . 6. Lost sheep : 
' those who were astray in mind, and 
in life, all who had not faith in Him.' 
Those in scattered districts, left neg- 
lected and ignorant. 7. Preach : i.e. 
proclaim, declare as a herald. This 
was to be the text of their teaching, 
enabling them to tell the people what 
they knew about Ghrist. At hand : 
close at hand ; here by you ; even now 
you may enter in. 8. Freely : with- 
out charging anything, and without 
taking any money, even if offered. 
All God's gifts are 'without money and 
without price.' 9. Neither gold, etc. : 
they were to throw themselves upon 
the hospitality of those they visited. 
Purses : or girdles,oonveniently folded 
to hold money safely. 10. Scrip : 
knapsaokf or skin, or coarse cloth, to 
carry provisions in, slung round the 
neck. Shoes : 'no travelling shoes 
in place of their ordinary palm-bark 
sandals' — Farrar. Staves : travellers 
often carried two; they might have one. 
The idea is that they were to go at once , 
without elaborate preparations. 11. Is 
worthy : ask for the godly people, 
with them you will have hope of ac- 
ceptance. There abide: don't wan. 
der about like beggars, as if seeking 
to get the bcciC yuu can. 12. Salute 
it : reverently. Ghrist even indicated 
what were appropriate Ghristian man. 
ners. 13. Return to you : the bless, 
ing they invoked would not come on 
the unworthy. 14. Shake off : a sig- 
nificant act ; not done in anger, but 
as solemn denunciation (Acts xiii. 51 ; 
xviii. 6). 

1. Thx missionaries* call. Dis- 
ciples, or learners before, now they 
were called to be apostles — sent ones, 
or those who should undertake a mis- 
sion for their Lord. Called by name, 

2. The missionaeies' outfit. A 
serious business fitting out a' mission, 
ary nowadays. Ghnst bade His 
apostles go just as they were, and so 
learn a lesson of trust in Him who 
sent them. 

3. The missionabies' osdebs. 
Preach. See what they were to 
preach. Work miracles of grace. Tell 
all they knew ooooerning Jesus, ete. 
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No. 20. [G. T. Ver. 11.] 

Elijah Translated. 

(Bead 2 Kings ii. 1-11.) 

Intro. "] The latter incidents of Eli- 
jah's life shonld be reviewed. So far 
as we oan tell, his home dnring his 
closing years ^was on Mount Onrmel, 
and his chief work reviving, and re- 
f oi*ming those schools of the prophets, 
which must have been ^Imost de- 
stroyed by Jezebel's persecution. The 
length of Elijah's life is uncertain. 
The story of the destruction by fire of 
the companies sent to seize Elijah 
(given in chap, i.) should be explained 
from this point of view. The kinj^'s 
Bending officers to inquire of the god 
of Ekion was a public insult to Jeho- 
vahf and as a public insult, God's 
prophet must vindicate Grod's honour. 

1. Take up Elijah: in some open 
and wonderful way God wished to give 
testimony to the faithfulness of His 
servant. Comp. translation of Enoch, 
and resurrection of Christ. Into 
heaven : it is evidently intended by 
this translation to show that man's 
life is continuous beyond this earthly 
life. By a whirlwind: Baal was 
iupposed to be lord of the elements, 
God would show that it was He who 
tempered the winds, and held the 
waters in the hollow of His hand. A 
whirlwind is one having a circular 
inotion and tendency to catch up 
things and carry them high up into 
the air. This was the agency God 
was pleaded to use in a miraculous 
way. With Elisha: here the call 
Of Elisha (1 Kings xix. 19-21), and 
the nature of his office as attendant 
on the prophet should be recalled. 
By Divine direction Elijah had selected 
him to be his successor in the pro- 
phetic office. From Gilgal : not the 
familiar Gilgal by Jericho, but Jiljilia, 
ft place south-west of Shiloh. 2. 
Tarry here : this reqnest was made 
by Elijah to test the faithf alness and 
devotion of his servant, and so prove 
that he was worthy to be his succes- 
sor. It may, however, be that it was 
made simply because Elijah desired 
loneliness in this time of his departure. 
Bethel: the place associated with 
Jacob's vision (Gen. xxviii. 12, 18). 
Not leave thee : Blisha knew that 
some great event was about to happen. 
Oomp. spirit of Christ's disciples in 
th« Gardm of Gothiemane. 'Oonld 



ye not watch with me one hour ? ' 3. 
Knowest thou, etc. : these young 
prophets had some intimation of the 
Divine purpose, and were very eager 
to show their prophetic pow&t'. From 
thy head : this expressiob is taken 
from the custom of disomies sitting 
to receive instruction at the feet of 
their teacher. 4. Jericho : (Joshua vi. 
1-27). 6. Jordan: or the bank of 
the Jordan. 7. Fifty men : perhaps 
selecting different points of view. 
Knowing that some great event would 
take place, they desired to see it, but 
dared not intrude on the privacy of 
the great prophot. 8. Mantle : his 
characteristic, as the rod was of Moses. 
Possibly it was of sheepskin, the usual 
sig^ of the prophet. Smote the 
waters : a last exertion of miraculous 
power. The response which followed, 
the dividing of tbe waters, confirmed 
both Elijah and Elisha's faith. 9. 
Do for thee : he was ready to g^ve 
some last proof of regard But the 
thing which Elisha asked won Id fur. 
ther show whether he was the fit 
man for a successor. Double por. 
tion : not meaning twice as much pro- 
phetic energy as Elijah h%d known, 
but the right of the heir to two shares, 
twice as much as other prophets might 
have. 10. If thou see me : and so 
prove thyself to have a prophet's con- 
stancy, courage, and power of vision. 
11. Ch|iriot of fire : this was the 
appearance Elisha saw, in that sud- 
den moment when the wind wrapped 
them round, and his companion was 
whirled away. 

1. ThK last DAT OF A GOOD MAN. 

^en seldom know precisely when they 
are going to die. Men usually die 
after suffering in illness. Blessed are 
they who, like Elijah, can do their 
duty to the last, and be calm and 
peaceful when the last is come. 

God will never forsake in their 
closing hours any of His faithful ser- 
vants. 

2. Thjb last bbsvices or a qood 
SERVANT. Elisha was a good servant, 
for he feared the Lord; he was in 
full sympathy with his master's work j 
he would not leave his master; he 
won the reward of being made his 
maater's heir. 
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No. 21. I».T. John ▼. 86.} Mar. 18. 
Chri$f$ Forerunner. 

(Bead Katt. zi. 1-15.) 

Inin'o.'] Recall what is previously 
narrated concermng John. His birth, 
mission, likeness to Elijah, dress, food, 
preaching, rite, etc. Shovv how dis- 
tinctly his work as a herald had been 
prophesied by Isaiah and Malachi. 
Point out with what distinctness John 
had declared that Jesus was * the 
Lamb of God.* 

Explain why John had been oast 
into prison. The prison was the cas- 
tle Machcerusy called by the Kabbis 
The Black Fortresst near north-east 
shore of Dead Sea. 

1. Made an end : then those 
disciples started out in different direc- 
tions, and Jesus also went about the 
cities. Aa yet Christ did not go be- 
yond Galilee. 2. The works : or 
miracles. Oomp. the other terms used 
of the miracles, e.g. signs, wonders, 
mighty works. Of his disciples : 
some of them had left him to join 
Jesus^ but some remained with him, 
and thoy aeem to have had access to 
him in the prison. 3. Art thou, etc. : 
we can hardly be sure in what spirit. 
John sent this message to Christ. He 
may have intended to direct his dis- 
ciples to Jesus in a very pointed way, 
knowing that his own work was- done. 
But some thiok he was in a depressed 
state of mind, and wanted for himself 
coQ^rmation of his fairh in the Mes- 
siahship of Christ. 4. Go and shew, 
etc. : Christ's personal declaration 
would have been much less impressive 
than the testimony of His mighty 
works. A man may easily say, * I am 
the Messiah,' but all depends upon 
what signs and credentials he can 
show. Miracles were recognised seals 
of prophetic oommlssLQu. Ulas. from 
Moses, Elijah, Elisha) etc. 6. The 
poor have the gospel : this had 
been a marked feature in the prophecy 
of Messiah's times (Isa. Izi. 1). 6. 
Offended in me: shall not take of- 
fence at my preaching and work, and 
BO blin^ his own eyes that he cannot 
recognise my Mesiiahship. See what 
things Jews did take offence at ; e.g. 
His coming from Nazareth ; His work- 
ing among the poor; His preaching 
against religious formality ; His indif - 
ference to the rich religious classes. 
7. Departed : returning to .John. The 1 



result of their message is not recorded. 
Soon after John was beheaded. We 
may well hope that he was comforted 
by such assurances of Christ's truth, 
and gracious power. Went ye out : 
for John's preaching had produced a 
national excitement ; people from all 
parts of the country had gone to see 
and hear the new prophet. Wilder- 
ness : desert districts bordering on 
the Jordan. See on the map. A reed : 
one in character resembling the reeds 
on Jordan banks ; ' the reed is the 
image of a light, changing, incon- 
stant man.' 8. Clothed in soft rai- 
ment: such as was worn by delicate, 
effeminate persons. Comp. John'fi 
dress. ' Christ meant to indicate that 
John was coarse in his exterior, hardy 
in his character, firm in his virtue, 
fitted to endure trials and privations.' 
9. More than a prophet : because 
forerunner of Messiah, and Messiah's 
witne-8. 10. It is written: Isa. xl. 
3 ; Mai. iii. 1. Prepare thy way : by 
preaching of repentance. 11. Greater 
than he : because John only stood 
outside to show the gate; greater were 
those who entered in. The highest 
persons in the dim twilight of Judaism 
were surpassed in privilege by the 
lowest of those on whom fell the clear 
daylight of Christianity. 12. Sufifer- 
eth violencti : probably referring to 
the crowds that went to hear John, 
and the crowds that daily pressed 
round himself. 14. £lia3 : Greek for 
Elijah. ' John was the Elijah of the 
New Dispensation.' 15. Ears to 
hear : ears of their mind and soul, not 
merely ears of thair body. 

1. John's views of Jesus. Sho:w 
what they were at first. His teisti. 
mony and bis witness. His idea of 
the character of Christ indicated in 
calling Him a Lamb. 

John's trouble had affected hiM 
thoughts ; peribaps he Uigan to doubc* 
Different reports were brought to him 
into the prison. He could not tefijt 
their truth, so very wisely sent direct 
to Jesus! 

2. Jfisus' VIEWS 07 JonN. Declares 
him to have been a prophet of God, 
raised up in fulfilment of prophecy; 
noble in character, no changeling, no 
weak courtier, yet not fully r^aiohing 
into the Go^el light. 
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No. 22. 



[G.T. T«. 16.] Mar. 18. 



The Spirit on Elisha. 

(Bead 2 Kings ii. 12-25.) 

Intro.'] The story of Elijah's depar- 
tnreis broken ofE in the yerj midst. 
Eecall just the positions in which we 
left Elijah and Elisha last Snndaj. 
Elijah was going np in the fire- 
chariot, and Elisha was standing 
watching the wondrons ascont ; the 
wild winds were whirling aronnd, and 
the sky all tinged with red, like fire, 
the great clonds receiving and hiding 
at last the ascending chariot. The 
prophet's mantle had dropped from 
him on the ground, but Elisha would 
not turn his eyes from watching even 
to pick it up. Oar lesson to-day begins 
with Elisha's exclamation at the won- 
drous sight. 

12. Cried: *with a loud scream of 
grief.* My father, etc. : the chariot 
and horses were signs of Divine pre- 
sence and power; the expression is 
probably a proverbial one, and Elisha 
means that *the power of God in 
Elijah himself had been like a chariot 
and horses to Israel.* It is therefore 
a solemn declaration of Elisha*s con- 
fidence in Jehovah, and recognition of 
His presence and power. * The Tar- 
gum has here, " Oh, my master, my 
master, who wast better to Israel 
by thy prayers than chariots and 
horses.*' ' Rent them : as the sign 
of grief. This may refer to his outer 
robe, whichi he would no longer need 
as he had the mantle of Elijah. 14. 
And smote the waters : as Elijah 
had done. Thus he put to the proof 
at once whether Elijah's power did 
really rest on him. 15. Were to 
view : see verse 7. Saw him : com- 
ing towards them alone. Probably 
they had not actually seen the ascen- 
sion, but they may have watched the 
fire-glinted clouds, and felt the sweep- 
ing wind. Rest on Elisha : so the 
divided waters not only confirmed the 
new prophet's faith, but settled at 
once hiB claim to be the new head 
of the prophetic schools. Bowed 
themselves : in reverent acknowledge 
ment of his authority and prophetic 
powers. Explain Eastern attitudes of 
reverence and worship. 16. Seek thy 
master : on the supposition that this 
was merely a case of sudden removal, 
such as had been characteristic of 
ElQah. Elisha knew it was a final 



removal, but he yielded that they 
might satisfy themselves. Some think 
they only expected to find Elijah's 
body, for which they would gladly 
have found honoured burial. 19. Of 
the city : i.e. of Jericho. Water is 
naught : unsuitable for use ; possibly 
this resulted from the curse God put 
on the district of Jericho. * About a 
mile and a half north-west'of Jericho, 
at the base of some low hillocks, is the 
fountain -head of a stream, to which 
the place owes now, and must have 
formerly owed, its supply of water, 
and the irrigation of its fields. The 
water rises into an old ruinous basin, 
and fiows off in a stream large enough 
to turn a mill. The principal stream 
runs towards the village, the rest of 
the water finding its way at random, 
in various channels, down the plain, 
which is here decked with a broad 
forest of the nubk, and other thorny 
shrubs. The water is beautifully clear, 
and although slightly tepid at the 
fountain-head, is sweet and pleasant. 
Formerly the waters were wholly un- 
fit for domestic purposes, or for irriga- 
tion, by reason of their bitterness and 
unwholesomeness. The fountain is 
now called by the Arabs, Ain-es- Sul- 
tan, but the Christians and Jews call 
it EUsha*s Fovmiain* — Eitto. 20. 
Cruse : shallow bowl. Salt : the em- 
blem of purifying virtue. 23. Little 
children : Eitto says : ' A rabble of 
young blackguards. Young men acting 
from a strong animus against the pro- 
phet for his works' sake, . and with a 
full intention to insult and discourage 
him at the commencement of his 
career.* Some severe measures with 
them were necessary in vindication of 
the honour of the prophet of Jehovah. 

1. The new psofhet. A very dif- 
ferent man. 

2. The new prophet's powee. Seen 
to be like Elijah's. 

3. The new pkophet*s /lttthoeity. 
He is at once consulted and deferred 
to by the sons of the prophets. 

4. The new prophet*s work. 
Domestic in character ; typified in 
sweetening the spring. 

5. The new prophet's enemies. 
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No. 23. [O. T. Ber. ii. 10.] Mar. 25 . 

The Forerunner Slain. 

(Bead Katt ziy. 1-14.) 

Intro,'] ^ Herod Antipas, the tetrarch 
of Galilee on the death of Herod the 
Great, was abont as weak and misera- 
ble a prince as ever disgraced the 
throne of an afBicted conatry. Gmel, 
craftj, and yolnptuoos like his father, 
he was also, nnlike him, weak in war, 
and yacillating in peace. In him, as 
in so many characters which stand 
oonspicnous on the stage of history, 
infidelity and superstition went hand 
in hand. But the morbid terrors of a 
gnilty conscience did not saye him 
from the criminal extrayagances of a 
yiolent will. He was a man in whom 
were mingled the worst features of the 
Boman, the Oriental, and the Greek.* — 
Farrar. Comp. Mark yi. 14-16 j Lnke 

ix. 7-9. 

1. Tetrarch: one who rules over a 
fourth part of a country. This strict 
meaning was not howeyer always kept. 
Heard of the fame : the mighty works 
of Jesus were the common talk. Her jd 
may haye heard of them before, and 
took no notice: now his conscience 
filled him with fears. ^Conscience 
makes cowards of us all.' 2. This is 
John; who he knew he had cruelly 
murdered, and who he recognised as a 
faithful prophet. If he had inquired 
he would haye found that Jesus was' 
not at all like John j but he went by 
his own fears, so thought that the man 
who could do such mighty works must 
at least be a man raised Jrom the dead, 
3. For Herodias' sake: Herod had 
married a daughter of Aretas, King of 
Arabia, and dishonoured her by form- 
ing wicked alliance with his brother's 
wife. 4. Not lawful: by the laws 
either of God, or of men. The stem, 
braye prophet was nothing daunted by 
the presence of royalty; nor did he 
heed for a moment the probable con- 
sequences of his testimony. 6. Put 
him to death : in anger, for his daring 
speech. Feared the people : who 
would rise in rebellion if their f ayour- 
ite prophet were publicly executed for 
no crime. 6. Birthday was kept: 
by a* great feast. Mark describes 
the company. Daughter of Hero- 
dias: Salome, daughter of Philip. 
Danced : this she should not haye 
done: a prinaess turning herself into a 
danoing-woman I Ko modest woman 



would have appeared and shown her. 
self off in this way ; and her dancing 
giyes us a sad idea of her character, 
and of the moral tone of the assembly. 
Pleased Herod: who was flushed 
and excited with wine. 7. With an 
oath : this shoyrs how excited he was. 
A oalm upright man neyer needs to 
add am, oath to any promise he may 
make. His word is quite enough. 8. 
Before instructed: it was all part of 
that wicked mother^s plot to get rid of 
the man who dared to call her conduct 
by its right name. A charger : or 
large dish. What an awful request 
for a young girl to make ! 9. Sorry : 
because his own acger had subsided, 
and in his heart he thoroughly respect, 
ed John, and feared him. The oath's 
sake : which would haye been much 
better broken than kept; as all bad 
oaths had better be. 10. Beheaded: 
an easy, instantaneous death. In the 
prison : .without trial, notice, or pre- 
paration. 11. She brought it : fancy 
the young girl carrying such an awful 
dish. 12. His disciples : t.«. John's. 
The head they could not procure. 
What was done with it no one knows. 
Told Jesus : who would be sure to 
feel yery deeply the sad story. At 
once He sought to get away into some 
retirement where he could be quiet and 
grieye for the martyred hero. 

1. Th« faithpul peophit. Oomp. 
Elijah before Ahab. Herod called 
him, hoping to get a sort of sanction 
for his crimes. John, boldly speaks 
for God, though he knows his life is in 
peril 

2. The pearpul iling. Very super- 
stitious, though so cruel and wicked. 
Angry, but afraid to strike. After- 
wards fearing John had risen again. 
Nothing so fills us with fears as in- 
dulging in sin. 

8. The worthless women. A bad 
mother, and a daughter f oUowiug her 
steps. Tell of their yictim, their plot, 
their success. 

William Jay had a quaint saying in 
connection with this subject. " I 
cannot understand how any Christian 
•an dance without thinking of Hero- 
dias* daughter." 
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Ko. 24. tC^.T. Isa. sir. 31.] Mar. 25. 

Review qf the Qiuirter's Le$8on9. 

Intr:'] The period of national his- 
tory which we hare been studying this 
quarter is one of remarkable and im- 
portant changes. It is always a mos}i 
serious thing to break up a nation into 
parts. A nation becomes strong by 
getting united, and it only keeps strong 
by keeping united. Speak of the 
dreadfal evils of civil war, and illus. 
from English history, the times of the 
wars of the Roses, or the age of the 
Stuarts. 

Point out how peculiarly perilous 
such a dividing of the nation and 
weakening of the national strength 
was for Israel at this time, because of 
the great conquering nations that were 
rising into power in the East. 

Syria was at first a trouble. Some- 
times Egypt threatened them, but 
their chidP source of anxiety was the 
Assyrian power. 

The review of the quarter may be 
made by dividing the series of lessons 
into two parts, and making Jeroboam 
the centre of the first portion, and 
Elijah the centre of the second. 

Notice that this division matches 
the change of reigning dynasties, fix- 
ing our attention on Jeroboam's house ; 
and then on Omri's. 

I. The history centring in Jeroboam. 
Becall the circnmstanoes of the coun- 
try at Solomon's death. Bring out the 
oharaoter of Solomon's successor. 
Show what is known of Jeroboam 
before he took the lead in the revolt. 
What elements of character evidently 
fitted him to be a national leader ? 

Then describe the scenes of Eeho- 
boam's coronation. The people's re. 
quest was reasonable. Kehoboam's 
advisers were very foolish. Jeroboam 
found himself king of half a nation. 
Estimate the difficulty of his position. 

Then show Jeroboam's work of 
forming a new nation. Much he did 
wisely and well. Establish orderly 
government; fortify frontier town; 
make strengthening alliances, etc. 
Some things he did with political 
prudence^ but in opposition to the 
Divine will. Altered the religious 
worship. Kept the people from going 
to Jerusalem. Made two calves as 
■ymbols of God. What do we learn 
^m Jeroboam's career ? Such things 
as, the potvtr of evil emam/pU, Jeroboam 



was sadly injured by his lile in Egypt. 
The peril of sudden success : it made 
Jeroboam wilful. 

2. The history censing in Elijah, 
This can be more easily dealt with. 
Take first the national events that 
brougnt Ahab to the throne. Then 
explain who Jezebel was, what her 
character, and to what life-work she 
considered herself pledged^ What 
religion she introduced. What influ- 
ence she gained on Ahab. How she 
treated Jehovah's prophets. 

Then give the personal appearance 
of Elijah : and the work to which he 
was called. Deal with his times of 
strength. Witnessing firmly for God. 
Confronting manfully the king. Stand, 
ing sole prophet on Carmel. Deal 
with his life of retirement. At Cherith, 
and at Zarephath. Deal with his 
time of weakness. Fleeing before the 
threats of Jezebel. Deal with the 
Divine sealing of a noble life* In hia 
translation. 

Impress from the golden text the 
testimony concerning God which 
Elijah made* 

Shov7 how the truth of on^e Ood, just 
and saving, is the very easenoe of the 
Gospel. 

For this show that it was the great 
truth entrusted to the Jews, as a 
people, and announced by Moses. See 
the first commandment. 

Ddvid jealously guarded the truth 
that there is only one living and 
saving God. 

lUus. the same thing from^e books 
of the prophets. 

See the teaching of the apostle 
Paul at Lystra, and at Athens. 

Then impress that while we hold 
fast the idea that there is only one 
God, we must cling also to the truth 
that He is a saying God; saving tp 
the uttermost rhow, and saving all who 
come to Him. 
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No. 25. [O. T. Ter. 53.] AfxrU 1. 

The Resurrection from the 
Dead. 

(Bead 1 Oor. xr. 41-58.) 

Intro.'] The teacher shoald have a 
clear idea of the teachings of the 
preyions part of this chapter. 

Among the errors creeping into the 
Corinthian Church was one concerning 
the resurrection. Some taught that 
it was past, and was the same as our 
conversion, the time of rising from 
the death of sin to the life of right- 
eousness. This also Paul taught, but 
&e declared that this was not ally there 
would be a final resurrection of the 
dead from their graves ; but mistaken 
views of that resurrection were too 
often held ; these he endeavours to 
correct. 

The fact of a general resurrection 
is pledged in the actual rising again 
of Christ ; a fact which Paul shows 
is assured by abundant and competent 
witnesses ; and as Christ did not stand 
alone, but was our head and represent- 
ative, His resurrection must be a 
pledge of ours : He rose as ' firstf rnits 
cf ihem that slept.' (Ver. 20.) 

Then Paul discusses the question, 
* With what body do they come ? ' (ver. 
35) ; and his strong point is, that the 
resurrection body will be essentially 
the same^ but not the same in fonvit 
or in kind; and he uses the illustra- 
tion of the seed : the blade that rises 
out of the seed is the same, yet not 
the same. It is usual to add the illus. 
of the butterfly. 

In this lesson it will be better to 
bring out prominently the apostle's 
points. Bemembering that he wants 
to show two things. 1. That the re- 
surrection involves a marvellous change. 
2. That the change does not involve 
the loss of personal identity. 

1. He contkasts the bodt laid 
down with the body raised up. (ver. 
42-44.) 

Explain * corruption,* ' in dishonour,' 
*in weakness,' * natural.' We are 
obliged very soon to bury our dead 
out of our sight. Comp. the seed 
which decays when buried in the soil. 
Ko particle of our bodies is destroyed : 
there is only change of form. All 
connected with death is humiliating. 
Contrast the new body that shall be : 



allisennohUng. Explain 'incormption,' 
'in glory,' in power.' 

2. There are two kinds of bodt. 
What a spiritual body is Hke wb can- 
not tell. Some form the glorified spirits 
have. Two things help us to realise 
it. (1) The spiritual bodies of angels. 
(2) The resurrection body of Jesus 
Christ. (Last clause ver. 44 and ver. 
45.) Living soul : having a bodily 
life. Quickening spirit : with that 
spiritual life which coald quicken life 
in others. 

8. There is a nbcebsart order for 

THE TWO KINDS OP BODY. (Vcr. 46.) 

The natural comes first, in it our pro- 
bation — our moral trial — is to be 
carried on, and the spiritual grows out 
of it, so it must come last. The order 
is (1) Natural. (2) Spiritual — (1) 
Earthly. (2) Heavenly. 

4. There is no confusion in these 
TWO KINDS OF BODY. (Ver. 50.) Each 
belongs to its appropriate sphere, jiesh 
for the earthly sphere ; spirit for the 
heavenly. Neither of these can fit 
the other sphere. Spirit cannot dwell 
on earth j flesh cannot enter heaven. 

5. Then there must be a great 
changinoday. (Ver. 51, 52). That day 
we call the final resurreotion. It applies 
to the dead ; it applies to those who 
may be ahve when the day dawns. 
All in the fleshly body must be 
changed into the s^nritaal body. 

6. The sadness of death and cor- 
ruption will be gotie for ever when' 
the trumpet of the resurrection day 
shall have sounded. 

This may well be the subject of 
such a glorious triumph and shout as 
Paul gives (ver. 55-57). 

7. These great prospects shoui^d 

have a present influence on CHRIS- 

TiAN hearts (ver. 58). 

Lifting us above mere earthly 
troubles. Comforting us in the loss 
of dear friends. Keeping us stedfast 
in the Christian life. Making us very 
earnest in Christian service. Because 
the glory of^ the future comes out of 
faithfulness and devotion in the pre- 
sent. 
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Ho. 25. [C^- T. Ffla. IzxiL U.] April 1. 

!%« Oil Increased. 

(Bead 2 Kragg ir. 1-16.) 
Intro.] The third chapter is passed 
orer in the list of lessons, bat a brief 
reference to the events it narrates 
may be advisable. Obs. that it indi- 
cates Elisha's relation to the goyem- 
ment, and national erents of his day. 
Comp. the very different relations of 
Elijah. In to-day's lesson we retnrn 
to the more private incidents of Elisha's 
life. Recall what has been tanght 
about the schools of the prophets. 

1. Certain woman: 'the Jews 
think this was Obadiah's wife, and 
that the debt was incurred while he 
maintained the Lord's prophets in the 
cave.' This, however, is unfounded 
supposition. We have uo information 
as to the way in which these sons of 
the prophets were supported. Perhaps 
they were teachers, or schoolmasters, 
and received fees for their work. Is 
dead: the bread-winner was gone. 
The condition of widows is always 
very desolate and pitiful, but especially 
so in the East. Thou knowest : re- 
minding Eli sha that he was personally 
acquainted with him. Sons to be 
bondmen: the property of one who 
died insolvent was chargeable with 
his debts, and his children were 
reckoned as part of his property. 
They could be sold into service for 
the years that would pass before the 
next Jubilee. For the law on this 
matter, consult Exod. xxi. 7; Lev. 
XXV. 39 J also Exod. xxi. 3 ; Matt, xviii. 
25.) 2. Not anything: what* a reve- 
lation of poverty and trouble is made 
in these words. All her furniture had 
gone to get food, perhaps her poor 
husband had been a long time ill. 
Pot of oil : * poor people in Israel 
who are reduced to the last extremity , 
generally have a little oil left. Oil 
seems to have been the most essential 
necessary of life next to bread.' — 
Kitto. 3. Borrow thee vessels: 
Elisha's miracles are wrought by the 
use of means, not by the utterance 
merely of a powerful word. He com- 
manded the woman to get these 
vessels in order to test her faith by 
her obedience ; and in order to illus. 
this great truth, that God's gracious 
gifts are always limited, not by His 
good will, jbut by man's faith and 
oa{>aoity to receive. This woman 



limited the gift by the number of 
vessels she hf^ faith enough to borrow 
(Illus. Isa. Iv. 8-11). Not a few : 
trust God thoroughly. Comp. 'Eat, 
O friends, drink, yea, drink abundantly, 
O beloved.' 6. Shut the door: why? 
The special mercy of God to her was 
not to be made a matter of public ex- 
citement. It was a sacrament to her, 
and quiet and reverent stillness were 
becoming. 6. The vessels: i.e, 
all the vessels. It was understood by 
her shutting the door that she could 
get no more vessels ; she had reached 
the limit of her faith, and so the 
limit of her blessing (2 Cor. vi. 12.) 
7. Live thou : the profits of the sale 
must have been very considerable. 
Comp. some . of Christ's miracles. 
Turning water into wine. Feeding 
thousands with few loaves, etc. 8. 
It fell on a day : the expression shows 
that the writer is narrating incidents, 
not giving chronological order of 
events. Shunem : now Suldm, in 
the plain of Esdraelon, at the south- 
western base of Mount Hermon. 
Great woman : rich and honoured. 
Constrained him : persuaded him to 
take refreshment. 10. On the wall : 
this shows the house had a second 
story. She meant, Let us fit up for 
him the little chamber over the gate- 
way. See descriptions of Eastern 
houses. ('Laud and Book,* p. 467.) 
Bed, etc. : all that was necessary for 
his hospitable entertainment. The 
point seems to be that she knew such 
a man of GJod would enjoy privacy 
and quiet. 14. Dwell, etc. : have no 
need of princes' favours. 

1. God's inbxhaustiblb bounty. 
Show what a fulness there is in 
nature. With what a lavish hand God 
scatters flowers and fruit. Take some 
of the promises, such as, 'Able to 
make all grtce abound to you, that 
you may have all-safiGloiency in all 
things.' 'Pour you out a blessing 
that there shall be no room to receive.* 
* Not straitened in God,' etc. 

2. Man's limited paith. We find 
it so hard to think God can be willing 
to do such great things for us. So 
Jesus asked, ' Dost thou believe ? All 
things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.' ' Illus. the king that only 
shot three arrows. 
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ILLUSTEATIONS FOR THE LESSONS. 



Lesson No. 19. — < Two and 
Two,* to kelp each other, — A father 
was walking one day in the fields 
with his two children. The wind 
was hlowing oyer a fine field of 
ripe com, and making the heauti- 
ful golden ears wave like the waves 
of the sea. 

' Is it not sarprising/ said one 
of the children y * that the wind 
does not hreak the slender stalks 
of the corn ? * 

< My child/ said the father, < see 
how flexible the stalks are! They 
bend before the wind and rise 
again when tlue wind had passed over 
them. See, too, how they help to 
support each other. A single stalk 
would be soon bent to the ground, 
but so many growing close together 
help to keep each other up. If we 
keep together when the troubles of 
life come on us like a stormy wind, 
we shall keep each other up, when 
one trying to stand alone would 
fall.' 

God*8 Calls, — God calls busy 
men to do His grander work. 
Moses, the shepherd;. Shamgar 
and Elisha and Gideon, the farm- 
ers ; James and John, Andrew 
and Peter, the fishermen ; Mat- 
thew, the tax collector ; Luke, the 
physician, <&c., &c. This same 
Jehovah - angel appears also to 
Joshua. The case of the Eoman 
Cincinnatus, called by his people 
from the plough to be dictator of 
Eome, and saving it from the 
enemy, is also in point. Many of 
God's most distinguished work- 
men have been called from scenes 
of the humblest labour. It was when 
toiling over a shoemaker's bench 
that.Carey's soul was filled with a 
zeal for missionary labour. Yet he 
became one of the most successful 
missionaries of his 8ge. By his 



labours a magnificent college was 
erected at Serampore, sixteen 
flourishing station^ were estab- 
lished, the Bible translated into 
sixteen languages, and the seed 
sown of a moral revolution in In- 
dia. Morrison, another laborious 
missionary, was once a maker of 
shoe-lasts. Henry Martyn's father 
was a Cornwall miner. John "Wil- 
liams, of Erromanga, left the 
blacksmith's shop to teach the is- 
landers of the Pacific the way of 
life. Dr. Livingstone supported 
himself through a course of study 
by working in a cotton mill. 

Lesson No. 20. — The Roll 
of Heaven. — In the last war a sol- 
dier lay upon the field of battle, 
deadly wounded. He was heard 
saying : * Here ! herel here I ' and 
when asked what he wanted, said, 
* Hush-sh-sh, they are calling the 
roll of heaven, and I am answer- 
ing to my name.' .Soon he was 
gone. 

The White Flag. — One evening 
the wife of the old flagman at a 
railway station, said to her hus- 
band, * John, there will be a flag 
held out to-night — a flag in the 
hand* of Jesus. It will not be a 
red flag, for there is no danger ; 
and it will not be a green one, for 
thank God there is no doubt ; but 
it will be a pure white flag, for all 
is perfect safety and peace, and I 
am very nearly at my journey's 
end.' That night she died. 

Whirlwinds. — These in Eastern 
countries are sudden and miracu- 
lous in their eflects. On a sultiy 
day, and without any previous agi- 
tation of the atmosphere, they will 
take place, carrying upwards with 
a revolving motion whatever may 
chance to come within their vor- 
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tex. Bodies of great weight are 
thus removed from their places 
and carried spirally upwards till 
they are lost sight of in the clouds. 
The effects of one of these whirl- 
winds, confined probably to a 
small circa mference, was witnessed 
once in India. A roofing of palm 
branches and grass was laid on 
the ground ready to be supported 
on poles for the front of a bunga- 
low. It was heavy, several yards 
long, and broad, and it had taken 
eight men to lift and carry. Sud- 
denly, and without warning, for 
the day had been excessively hot, 
and there appeared not a breath 
of air, this roof was moved to and 
fro, and after flapping a moment 
or two was raised aloft and carried 
upwards with 8peed,whirling round 
and round as it went np, till at 
last it became but a speck in the 
distance, and was soon lost to 
sight. 

Lesson No. 21. — Sitfereth 
Violence, — Bunyan's illus. : 'I 
saw also that the interpreter took 
him again by the hand, and led 
him into a pleasant place, where 
was builded a stately palace, beau- 
tiful to behold ; at the sight of 
which Christian was greatly de- 
lighted ; he saw also upon tte top 
thereof certain persons walking, 
who were clothed all in gold. The 
Interpreter led him up towards the 
door of the palace, and behold, at 
the door, stood a great company of 
men, as desirous to go in but 
durst not. There also sat a man 
at a little distance from the door, 
at a side table, with a book and 
his ink-horn before him, to take 
the name of him that should enter 
therein. He saw also that in the 
doorway stood many meu in ar- 
mour to keep it, being resolved to 
do to the man that would enter 



what hurt and mischief they could. 
Now was Christian somewhat in 
amaze ; at last, when every man 
started back for fear of the armed 
men. Christian saw a man of a 
very stout countenance come up to 
the man that sat there to write, 
saying, " Set down my name, sir ;" 
the which when he had done, he 
saw the man draw his sword, and 
pat a helmet on his head, and rush 
toward the door upon the armed 
men, who laid upon him with 
deadly force ; but the man, not at 
all discouraged, fell to cutting and 
hacking most fiercely; so, after 
he had received and given many 
wounds to those that attempted to 
keep him out, he cut his Way 
through them all, and pressed for- 
ward into the palace; at which 
there was a pleasant voice heard 
from thdse that were within, even 
of those that walked upon the top 
of the palace, saying, 

* ** Come in, come in, 
Eternal glory thou shalt win. 

Lesson No. 22. — Mantle, — 
It appears that the prophets were 
distinguished by the wearing of a 
rough sheepskin mantle or tippet 
on their shoulders, and this pos- 
sibly, from the time of Elijah, be- 
came the sign of the prophet, and 
the taking of this garb by false 
prophets led to their being likened 
to wolves in sheep^s clothing. 

Bough, unmannerly Lads.—* The 
path of the prophet Elisha lay 
through the district of Bethel, the 
stronghold of idolatry in Israel, 
where, as in Dan, stood one of the 
golden calves set up by Jeroboam. 
There was a crowd of idle young 
men on the outskirts of the tows, 
lawless, rude, and amusing them- 
selves, perhaps throwing stones 
with their slings. 

< No one who lias travelled in the 
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East can baye failed to notioe the 
extreme lawleBsness of a certain 
dass of boj8 and yonng men living 
on \he outskirts of a town, especially 
toward a Jew, a Christian, or a 
European, who should happen to 
be passing by alone or unpro- 
tected. 

* Let him go, for instanee, to the 
castle hill of Smyrna, and if it be 
a holiday, and the " boys " are out, 
he will perceive stones whizzing 
past him, and will hear the shouts 
of Frank, hat wearer, Giaour, 
rallying the rowdies of the vicinity, 
and warning him to beat a hasty 
retreat.* — Van Lermep. 

Lesson No. 23.— Compare 

Herodias with Jezebel and Lady 

Macbeth, for the evil power she 

exerted over Antipas. 

Extract from Peter Bayne's 

poem * Jezebel : * — 

< Take the thanks, 

Of subjects loyal, grateful and obe- 
dient. 

If Naboth flouts thee, never say 
that I 

Taught him his lesson. Art thou 
Israel's king ? 

I» it a sceptre or a withered reed 

Thou boldest in thine hand ? But 
he at rest. 

I will refix thy wavering diadem, 

Aad break the neck of traitorous 
insolence. 

The vineyard of this Naboth shall 
be thine, 

A little gift from thine own Jezebel. 

Thy lords expect thee at the ban- 
quet. Bise, 

Anoint thine head» put on thy 
royal robes. 

And haste thee to the halL > I fol- 
low soon.* 

Lesson No. 24. — A^tarU. — 
Siide by side witfa all the varying 
conceptions U Baal were parallel 



manifestations of his consort. As- 
tarte, or Ashtoreth. Where he is 
the sun-god, she is the goddess of 
the moon : where he is Priapus, 
she is.Yenus : where heis^the su- 
pr,e]ne god, Zeus, she is his royal 
partner, Hera. 

Jezebel was especially devoted 
to the worship of Astarte. 

Lesson No. 25. — Symbol of 
Eesurrection. — The writer of * Far- 
aday's Life* supplies the follow- 
ing: — *The churchyard at Ober- 
hofen, Sv^itzerland, was beautiful, 
and the simplicity of the little re- 
membrance-posts set upon the 
graves very pleasant. One who 
had been too poor to put up an 
engraved brass plate, or even a 
painted board, had written with 
ink on paper the birth and death 
of the being whose remains were 
below, and this had been fastened 
to a board and mounted on the 
top of a stick at the head of the 
grave, the paper being protected 
by a little edge and roof. Such 
was the simple remembrance ; but 
Nature had added her pathos, for 
under the shelter by the writing 
a caterpillar had ^fastened itself, 
and passed into its death-like state 
of a chrysalis, and having ultim- 
ately assumed its final state, it 
had winged its way from the spot, 
and had left the corpse- like relics 
behind. How old and ho^ beau- 
tiful is this figure of the resur- 
rection ! 

The Rest that RemainetK — On 
a cold, windy March day, I stop- 
ped at an apple- stand, whose pro- 
prietor was a rough-looking Italian. 
I alluded to the severe weather, 
when, with a cheerful smile and 
tone he replied, ' Yes, pretty cold, 
but by-and-by — tink of dat 1' In 
other words, the time of warm 
skieS) flowers and songs is near. 
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The humble vendor little thoaght 
of the impression made by his few 
words. * By - and - by — think of 
that.' 

A Goodly Heritage and Sure. 
-A minister, being asked by a 



friend during his last illness 
whether he thoaght himself dying, 
answered, ' Beally, friend, I care 
not whether I am or not ; for if I 
die, I shall be with God ; and if I 
live, He will be with me.' 

TUl He Come. — ^In the church- 
yard of Hurstmonceux, not far 
from the venerable ruin of that 
name, is a short quotation from 
Scripture on the tombstone of one 
well known and loved, whose life 
is so graphically pictured in < The 
Annals of a Quiet Life.' < Till He 
come' was the simple yet preg- 
nant inscription. Well did it ex- 
press the faith, hope, and love of 
the departed ! 

Lesson No. 26. — Use of Oil 
in the East. — ^In olive-growing re- 
gions olive - oil is considered so 
necessary to comfort as to be 
found in the poorest dwelling. 
As an article of food this oil is 
used in the preparation of a great 
variety of dishes and cakes, and 
is a general substitate for butter, 
which the heat of the climate ren- 
ders difficult to keep. The ser- 
vants of Hiram while engaged in 
hewing and transporting trees for 
Solomon's temple were fed with 
wheat flour and oil. Oil is also 
used for giving light, and for 
anointing the body. It is men- 
tioned as forming a habitual part 
of the toilet on special occasions 
— ^not to be indulged in in ease 
of mourning. The head was anoint- 
ed in connection with the daily 
recurring ablution (Matt. vi. 17). 
Oil was also used in Jewish cere- 



monial, and for anointing Kings 
priests and prophets. 

The Little Chamber. — ^The word 
used indicates an upper room. 
The 'alliyeh is the most desirable 
part of the establishment, is best 
fitted up, and is still given to 
guests who are to be treated with 
honour. The poorer sort of houses 
have no 'alliyeh. Such an upper 
chamber, being retired from the 
noise and bustle of the house, 
would be peculiarly suitable as 
the resting-place of the prophet. 

Oriental Chairs and Stool. — 
Against the wall of an Eastern 
apartment lean large cushions, a 
yard in length and half a yard in 
width, which are stuffed with wool 
which yields to the pressure of the 
body. One of these is placed at 
each end of the divan, resting 
against the light balustrade be- 
tween the pillars and the wall. 

Chairs are almost unknown to 
Orientals. They have a low stool, 
chiefly employed in the cafSs ; and 
a rude kind of chair is occasionally 
seen, with a seat made of thick 
twine, a stiff back, and one or two 
arms ; but it is never used in the 
house, the people preferring to sit 
with their feet gathered up under 
them. The same custom seems to 
have prevailed in ancient times. 
The Egyptians, indeed, used chairs 
often wrought in curious and beau- 
tiful patterns. They were prob- 
ably introduced thence into Greece 
and the Asiatic colonies. There 
is, however, no evidence that the 
custom was ever extensively 
adopted by Orientals. 
. The seat of honour, generally 
occupied by the master of the 
house, is in the comer opposite 
the door, where, upon the usual 
oushionsy is set a smaller one, 
against which he may rest his head 
and take a nap. — Van Lmntp: 
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EXTRA CLASS LESSONS, 



Feb. U. 



[G.T.Ter.U.] 



Elijah's Translation. 

(2 Kings ii. 1-11.) 

[Befer to former lessons.] Once 
Elijah had wished to die. "When? 
(1 Kings xix. 4.) Bat he never was 
to die. No; when his work on earth 
waJB done, he was to go np to heaven 
in a wonderful way, withont dying. 
Why do people die ? (Rom. v. 12 ; 
Gen. ii. 19). When shall there be no 
more death ? (Rev. xxi. 4.) Ver. 1, 
'The Lord would.' A revelation of 
this event had been made to the pro- 
phet, and, unknown to him, to his dis- 
ciples, and to Elisha. At Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Jericho there were sdiools of the 
prophets. The pupils were taught the 
law, the principles of religion and 
psalmody, and were presided over by 
some venerable teacher or prophet, as 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, whom they 
called father, or master (ver. 3-12). 
Notice Elisha's love (ver. 2). Ah, but 
the best friends may leave us. Three 
times Elisha said, 'I will* (ver. 2-6), 
but Elijah left Hi v. There is only 
one Friend who never leaves nor for- 
sakes (Heb. *xiii. 5), the Friend who 
was dead, but- is alive for evermore 
(Rev. i. 18). Is He your Friend ? Can 
yon sing from the heart, 

' One there is, above all others, 
Oh, how He loves ' ? 

Ver. 3-6. [Point out journey.] What 
a wonderful sight those sons of the 
prophets saw. Ver. 7, 8. Like Moses' 
rod, the mantle had the divinely ope- 
rating power of the Spirit. — Jamieson. 
Once before that river had parted 
asunder (Josh. iii. 16) for the hosts of 
Israel ; now it divided at the command 
of a single man. Truly God honoured 
His servant who had so honoured Him 
(1 Sam. ii. 30). Elisha's request (ver. 
9), *A double portion.' This phrase 
was applied to ' the firstborn, and 
therefore Elisha's request was simply 
to be heir to the prophetic spirit and 
gifts of his master. Elijah, doubtless 
by the secret direction of the Spirit, 
proposed the sign to Elisha. It was a 
hard thing Elisha asked, but nothing 
is too hard for the Lord (Jer. xxxii. 
17). You may not need exactly the 
Rifts which he did, but if you would 
be * followers of those who,' etc. (Heb. 



vi. 12), you too must have that Spirit 
(Rom. viii. 9) who made them what 
they^were. [Illustrate by examples.] 
And BO you shall, if you seek Him; 
for our Saviour says, 'If ye,' etc. 
(Luke xi. 13.) Yes, and He can 
change the hardest heart. Did not 
He turn the bitter persecator Saul 
into the devoted minister of the 
Lord. Did not He give Peter cou- 
rage and wisdom? (Acts ii.) Tell 
me some more of His gifts. Love 
Rom. V. 5), comfort (Acts ix. 31 ; 
John xiv. 16), faithfulness, strength 
(Kphes. iii. 16). Oh, seek His gifts 
(1 Cor. xii. 4, 8-11). Onr teaching 
will do you little good without His 
blessing. Say, as you read His Word 
*0 Lord, prive me Thy Holy Spirit, 
for Jesus Christ's sake.' Grieve Him 
not (Ephes. iv. 30 ; 1 Thess. v. 19 ; 
Gen. vi. 3). [Illustrate points accor- 
ding to knowledge of class.] Ver. 11. 
The ascent (Psa. civ. 4; Ixviii. 17; 
2 Kings vi. 17. Glorious, triumphant, 
safe, from earth to heaven, to be with 
Gk>d, to be made perfect, to put on im- 
mortality (1 Cor. XV. 50, 53). What 
a change ! Like Enoch (Heb. xi. 5), 
* he was not, for God took him.' Yes, 
Elijah's ascent was glorious as well as 
safe, but not more safe than the de- 
parture from this world of every child 
of God. They may pass, indeed, 
through the valley of, etc. (Psa. xxiii. 
4), but the Good Shepherd is with 
them. His arm supports them ; their 
end is peace (Psa. xxxvii. 87) ; washed 
in His blood, they shall see the King 
in His beauty (Isa. xxxiii. 17), and be 
for ever with the Lord (Phil. i. 23). 
Ah, but some of Christ's servants, 
like Enoch and Elijah, shall never see 
death (1 Gor. xv. 51, 52). Those who 
are living when Jesus comes (1 Thess. 
iv. 14-18), who have had their sins 
forgiven and their hearts changed 
(Col. i. 14 ; Heb. xii. 14), who are His 
children, shall be caught up to meet 
Him in the air (Matt, xxi v. 31, 39-41), 
to be happy for ever and ever. Oh, 
in that great day, when the trumpet is 
sounding and the dead are rising, would 
not you like to have boldness then ? 
(1 John iv. 17.) If you are in your 
graves, would not you like to rise joy- 
fully ? if you are living, would not 
you like to be caught up to meet your 
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SaTioor ? Wonld not yoa like to tbink 
of His coming as a ' blessed hope ' ? 
(Titos ii. 13 ; 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; 1 John ii. 
26.) Then Christ mnst be yonr life 
(Ool. iii. 4) [explain], your Saviont, 
JOQT Hastor now, and then when He 
comes in His glory, yon shall rejoice 
with exceeding joy (1 Peter iv. 18 ; 
1 John iii. 2, 8 ; Matfc. xvi. 27). Has 
Elijah ever been seen by mortal eyes 
since he was carried np into heaven ? 
Oh, yes (Lake ix. 28-81). [Refer to 
history.] What did he and Moses 
speak of ? Of Christ and His suffer- 
ings — Christ the sinner's only hope. 
The saints in heaven lore to talk and 
to sing abont Jesns (Bev. vii. 9, 10 ; 
V. 9, 10, 12). Do we ? (Mai. iii. 16.) 
Who brought them there ? Should 
not we love Him too ? Why ? What 
has He done for ns ? What are we 
doing for Him? Don't forget those 
two questions. How many years had 
passed since Moses died and Glijah 
departed in the chariot of fire ? And 
yet they were living. Remember that 
when we say people are dead, their 
Bonis are alive somewhere (Matt. xxii. 
31, 32); and what a day that will 
be when the voice of Jesns will say 
to all, * Arise' (John v. 28, 29), and 
from land and sea, from churches, 
churchyards, battle-fields, cemeteries, 



the dead shall come forth. Blessed 
those who, like Elijah, were God's 
faithful servants here, and shall hear 
His * Well done * (Matt. xxv. 21 j John 
xii. 26 ; Rev. xxii. 12.) 

We have.read now Elijah's life and 
Elijah's translation. What lessons 
have we learnt for ourselves? [Re- 
capitulate.] Mention his conrage, 
faith, faithfulness, pray erf alness. A 
chariot of fire came for Elijah, but 
how did Elijah's Master ascend into 
heaven? Ah, by His own power, 
until he sat down on, etc. (Heb. i. 3.) 
Elijah obtained a blessing for Elisha, 
and our Lord's last words on earth 
were words of blessing (Luke xxiv. 
50), and from His throne above He 
sent down His promised gifts (John 
xvi. 7, 13; Ephes. iv. 10-12). If 
Elisha bore such love to Elijah, should 
not we love Him who lived and died 
for us, nnd who ever liveth to make, 
intercession for us (Rom. viii. 3i ; 
Heb. vii. 25), and boldly (Heb. iv. 16) 
ask Him for what we need ? Lessons. 
God's power. God's gifts. His an-' 
swers to prayer. Elijah's translation 
a type of the rising of the saints to 
meet the Lord in the air. The immor- 
tality of the eoul. The ascension of 
Christ. His gifts. Our duty. 

M. C. W. • 



HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 
Many years since I met the following suggestion : 

"In reading the Bible, take each passage and shake it as you would the 
bough of a tree laden with fruit, to gather off all the fruit." 

It seemed a beautiful thought, but it soon passed from my mind. Years after, 
in the wilds of West Tennessee, in the employ of the American Tract Society, 
I was accustomed to read its publications as I rode from cabin to cabin, some- 
times from one to two miles apart. After a time the heat of the sun so Af- 
fected my eyes that I must relinquish my pleasant occupation. Then came 
the question, how shall I employ the intervals between calls ? and with it the 
above suggestion, as though a breath from the Holy Spirit. Then followed the 
text (Rom. viii. 7), which wds considered word by word, then the complete 
passage with the context. This furnished food for most profitable thought for 
that afternoon, and for an hour's conversation with a minister of Christ in the 
evening. With pocket Testament at hand, I followed up the plan from day to 
day, going through the Gospels and several of the Epistles, with increasing 
sense of profit and delight. Subsequently, as a Sabbath-school teacher, and 
then as superintendent, I pursued the same plan, studying first the text of the 
lesson, making all possible of it word by word. Then followed the marginal 
references of the Society's Family Bible, closing the study with the notes and 
instructions, and if needed, referring to the 'Dictionary of the Holy Bible,' 
and other Bible helps. In this manner was acquired a knowledge of the lesson, 
more thorough and satisfactory, than by any previous use of question-book, 
with the ablest commentaries at my command. Who will try the plan ? It 
is simple, but most advantageous, accompanied, as it should always be, witb 
prayer for the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
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THE DESK. 

CHILDHHir^S SBBMON. 
The Mission of the Fiest Speing Flowees. 



* For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is oyer 
and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth,' — 
Song of Sol. ii. 11, 12. 

Describe meeting yonng folk with 
bnnches of newly gathered spring 
flowers : 

One had a basketful of rosy-tipped 
daisies; another, of yellow hedgerow 
celandines ; another, a ^bonch of 
scented violets j another,a handful of de- 
licions, tender-tinted lovely primroses. 
Set me thinking how much the little 
folk love the flowers. Set me won- 
dering whether the children knew 
that the flowers had a voice — a voice 
for Go3. 

Picture a child making a beautiful 
posy of spring flowers, and then 
standing before it and saying, 'Pretty 
flowers, what have you to say to 
me ? * They answer, — 

1. Qod kept us sa^fe all winter 
through. Leaves dropped off, plants 
died down j but God took care of root 
and bulb. In God's hands we were 
quite safe. So children are learning 
to put themselves into God*fl keeping. 

Illufl. from their little evening 
prayer. Learn this lesson in child- 
hood, and we shall be ready for the 
days when the darkness of sin and the 
winter of trouble may come. 

2. We came as soon as we feU Ood/s 
smile. lUus. Mother comes in thQ 
morning and wakes you with a kiss. 
Spring sunshine God's smile and kiss. 
Under it flowers and birds awake. 

So learn that the secret of a beauti- 
ful and noble life is getting and keep- 
ing within the smile of God. 

3. It is hard work hut we are all 
trying to do our best. Hardly realise 
what a fight each little flower has to 
get its bosom well open. Soil is 
crowded. Frosts come. Insects 
abound. Snows seem to smother it. 
And it has to be feeding and growing 
continuaJIj. 

So they teach us that we must not 
mind if we do find it very hard to be 
good. Flowers seem to say to us, Try 
again, and God will help you. 

4t We are ea>ch doing earnestly our 
own part. They are not all alike. 
Their Tariety i» their oharm. But 
they cheerfully seem to say, All x>f m 



can be pure, all of us can be beautiful, 
all of us can carry a message from 
God, and some of us can be fragrant 
too. 

IUqs. pure white of snowdrop and 
crocus; gentle yellow of primrose. 
Point out how graceful are the forms 
of all. 

They say to us children. What we 
are, you may be-^ure, beautiful, use- 

ful. 

Gather up and impress thus : These 
things learned from the flowers — God 
gives you all. Then you should open 
your hearts first to Him. Get His 
sunshine-smile, keep it, and you will 
be sure to grow good, like Jesus, who 
always lived in the sunshine of Hig 
Father's smile. Then speak of Jesus, 
the most beautiful flower that ever 
blossomed on the earth. God's ' Koso 
of Sharon, and Lily-of-the- valley.* 



SUNDAY SCHOOL ADDRESS. 

No. 7. 

' Wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.' — 
Matt. X. 10. 

This text is full of figures, all taken 
from living animals. We often notice 
how Jesus observed the flowers, but 
He was also interested in the animals ; 
and in this we see what a child's heart 
he had, for liitle folk are always in- 
terested in tales about beasts and 
birds. 

1. Tell generally about these four 
creatures, giving illustrations of their 
habits, &Q. : Sheep , Wolves, SerpentSy 
Doves. 

2. Notice what our Lord was saying 
and doing at this time. 

3. In what sense did He liken the 
people's conduct towards disciples to 
that of wolves P Illustrate. 

4. What spirit did He command to 
His disciples in saying they should bo 
as serpents and doves ? 
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REVIEWS. 



The Kingdom of Israel and JudahJ 
Dr. Qreen. {London : Sunday School 
Union.) A text book on the period 
of history from which the * Inter- 
national lessons' are taken for the 
first six months of 1877. It is chiefly 
yalaable as presenting a consecative 
sketch of the history. Maps and lists 
are given which will materially aid 
the teacher. 

* The Teacher's Handy Booh of Ques- 
tioning on the Gospels,* {Elliot Stock.) 
There has been for years a tendency 
to neglect the directly teaching ele- 
ment in Sunday Schools, and there- 
fore a strong resistance to catechisms. 
This is happily passing away ; and it 
is now more clearly seen that the 
principles which apply to day-school 
instruction, are equally applicable to 
Sunday - school teaching. In the 
junior classes especially the art of 
questioning should be studied, because 
it is necessary to engage the child's 
mind on the subject taught, and this 
must be done by stimulus and sug- 
gestion from the teacher. The ques- 
tions in this book are skilfully arranged, 
and are such as will bring out the 
leading points and lessons of the 
chapters. It should be a suggestive 
book to teachers. 

* Thfi Qosjpel Treasury.* By Bolt. 
Mimpriss. (8. W. Partridge and Co.) 
We have been familiar with this book 
for many years, aud are glad to see 
it reproduced. We trust the increased 
attention now given to teacher's pre- 
parations, normal classes, etc., will 
greatly extend its sale. The print is 
very small, the pages are closely 
crammed, and the look of the book 
at first may alarm, as demanding too 
close study j but it is the out-working 
of a single system of teaching, with 
which the teacher only needs to 
become familiar. It is a marvel of 
earnest and careful work. 

Robert Mimpriss: his Life a/nd Work, 
{SyttemfOtic Bible Teacher Depository, 
16, Paternoster Square, E.C.) A brief 
sketch of the life of one who spent 



himself in efforts to raise the charac- 
ter of Sunday-school teaching. So 
far as it gives an explanation of 
Mimpriss's system we have been 
pleased with it, but we think good 
taste would have kept the author 
from bringing the record of business 
jealousies into the memoir of a good 
man. We are fully convinced that 
there is room for everybody who may 
wish to improve Sunday-school teach- 
ing ; and plans that may be suggested 
will be sure to win acceptance accord- 
ing to their proved utility. We 
cannot admit that all the credit of 
introducing systematic Bible teaching 
is due to Bobert Mimpriss. 

'Daily Devotion for the Household.* 
{Cassells.) Another work testifying 
both the enterprise and excellent 
workmanship of Cassells* firm. It 
will prove a great blessing in many 
households. On each page is all that 
is necessary for a family service. A 
hymn, a short passage of Scripture, 
and a brief comprehensive prayer. 
We heartily recommend it. 

* Old Jonathan ; * New Series, Vol. I. 
{W, H, and L. Collingridge.) We 
like much the new shape of our old 
friend Jonathan-, The pictures are 
better than ever, the articles certainly 
quite as good as ever ; and this yearly 
volume more attractive than ever. 



In our libraries one important part 
of onr duty is often neglected. We 
ought to cultivate in the children a 
taste for better.class reading. The 
most constant enquiry is, what sort of 
books do the children like? Very 
seldom do we find any plans for 
making the children like good and 
useful books. Many people think that 
children's libraries are overdone with 
exciting or foolish tale-books, and 
that works of history, natural history, 
description, and reUgioos instmction. 
are pushed out of place. If so, is not 
this the fault of the teacher and th^ 
schools? 



THE TEACHERS' TREASURY. 



>♦♦- 



THE WORK. 



FRUIT FOUND JUST BEFORE GATHERING TIME. 

A TOWN missionary was One day returning from a visit to the worst part 
of his district, his heart sick within him at the rememhrance of all the 
wretchedness and misery he had witnessed, when, just as he was leaving 
a very narrow court, his attention was called to a kind of step ladder 
standing somewhat in his way. The steps were well worn, and seemed 
to he regularly used, and at the top of the steps was a door into some 
room. Knowing that the premises were only used as the habitations of 
very poor people, he paused a moment, wondering if any one lived there. 
It was a dark, dirty comer of the alley, and most of us would 
have thought it could only be a workshop, but the missionary knew 
that many poor folk have to find shelter in very strange places in our 
great cities, so he walked up the stair and pushed open the door. It 
was, as he expected, a miserable room, dark and dirty, the little window 
thick with cobwebs, and the broken panes stuffed with rags ; the grate 
seemed long to have been a stranger to fire, and the only furniture in 
the room was one broken chair. After a look round without entering, 
the missionary turned to go back, feeliug quite sure that nobody was 
there, when, just as he was stepping down, he heard a strange sound, a 
feeble, half-choked sob. He stopped and listened a moment, then, 
thinking he must have been mistaken, he again started downstairs, but 
again, and now more distinctly, he heard that feeble sobbing. Going 
hastily back, he pushed open the door and went into the room, and down 
behind the door he found, what at first sight appeared to be a heap of 
rags and straw and dirt. When he came nearer to it he saw that it 
was a wretched straw bed, on which lay, covered only by a few dirty 
rags, the thin, meagre, almost skeleton form of a little girl, apparently 
in the last stage of consumption. Stooping down he asked, * My little 
girl, where is your mother ? ' 'I have no mother, sir,' said the little 
one, as well as she could speak for conghing and failing breath; 
* mother's been dead a long time.' 'Where's your father, then?* 
' Don't know, sir ; he's been gone a long time : I wish he would come 
back. He's gone to get something to eat, we've not had anything a long 
time, sir.' The missionary went down the steps, sent some one to fetch 
the things he thought most necessary, and returned to the room. Kneel- 
ing down by the side of the little girl again, he said, ' My little girl, do 
you know anything about Jesus ? ' The little thing raised herself in 
bed, and as she looked at the missionary, her eyes, which before seemed 
Afbil, 1877. . i 
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to be glazing in death, grew bright once more as she asked, ' Oh, sir, do 
yon know anything abont Jesus ? Do tell me something about Jesus.' 
And the missionary did talk to her about Jesus, and found that she had 
been to a ragged- school, and there she had not only heard of Jesus, 
and read of Jesus, but learned to love and trust Him too. And now, 
though she was in pain and want and wretchedness, she was quite sure 
that Jesus was nsar to her, and would soon take her away to be with 
Him in a brighter home. ^ . 

After they had talked together a little while, she said to the mis* 
sionary, * Please, sir, do you think you could sing me something ? ' *1 
can't sing very well,' said the missionary, / but what should you like me 
to sing ? ' * Why, sir, I was jast thinking I should like to hear that 
hymn about the children round the throne in beaten. ^ We used to sing 
it at school, and I did so like it ; I wish you could sing it.' * I think I 
can,' answered the good man, and he began the hynm we all know : 

* Around the throne of God in heaven, 

Thousands of children stand, 
Children whose sins are all forgiven, 
A holy, happy band, 

Singing, Glory, glory I ' 

As lie sang verse after verse the eyes of that dying girl sparkled brightly, 
and he could hear her failing voice trying to join in that last line : 

* Singing, Glory, glory, glory 1 » 

The missionary left her for a few moments to fetch the things he had sent 
for, then, kneeling, again beside her, he tried to give her some food, but 
she did not need it. He fonnd all the rags and straw and dirt just as 
he had left them, and the meagre skeleton form of the little body was 
there, just as he had left it, only it was still now, and the eyes were 
shut ; but the spirit, tbat came from Jesus first, that sparkled in those 
dying eyes at the sound of Jesus' name, had gone away to be with Jesus 
in that wonderful land where there are * many homes, many resting* 
places,' but no dark, dirty rooms, nor starving, suffering children. Now 
she is with Jesus whom she loved, and sings her song with that very 
* glory ' all around her. 

But for what seemed an accident we might not have known of that 
little fruitage of Christian work/ thus found out jast as Jesus put forth 
His hand for the gathering. 



CHATS WITH MY TEACHERS. 

BY A BtJNDAY- SCHOOL PASTOR. 
KO. IV. -- ABOUT USEFUL BOOKS. 

On one occasion t had only the male teachers invited, and almost im-^ 
mediately on our passing from the tea-room into my study for a chat, I 
was called away to attend to some pastoral duty, and was obliged to 
leaye my guests for nearly half an hour. When I re^umedi I found 
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they had not seated themsehes, bat, ejecting me back every moment^ 
they bad been walking about looking at the books in the library. One 
or two of them had found something that interested them, and were 
standing by the shelyes reading. Several of them had taken down a 
large volume of illustrations of life in the Holy Land, and were lookihg 
at it together round a table. 

On entering I apologised for being away from them so long ; ' but you 
know,' I said, ' that a pastor's time is not always within his own con- 
trol ; and however carefully we may plan, duties will sometimes cross 
each other.' 

< Time has passed very quickly, sir,' said James Ostler, one ot our 
older teachers ; ' we have been interesting ourselves in looking over 
your books. Ofben we are puzzled to know what are the best books for 
our Sunday-school work> and I know I thought, and very likely my 
fellow-teachers thought, that we might get some hints by noticing your 
books.' 

* You may have heard, sir,' broke in Henry Bell, * that at our last 
' teachers' meeting we discussed the possibility of starting a Teacher's 
Beference Library, and as that may come to somethiog, I have been 
making notes of some useful works that might be put on our list.' 

' That is a very good idea, Bell,' I replied, * and I hope the teachers 
will be able to carry it out. Many of iJie best works of the reference 
type ard large books, and necessarily expensive to buy, quite beyond the 
reach of most of our teachers. But it is very important that each 
teacher should have a well-selected library of his own. Skill to use well 
a few books is of much greater practical value to us than mere access to 
a large number, which is often simply bewildering.' 

' I fear you will think me rude, sir,' said James Ostler, * but in look- 
ing round I have noticed that some of your books are thoroughly well 
used, and then some again are quite clean, as if they had only just come 
from the booksellers.' 

' Yes, Ostler, you are quite right, and I am glad you have noticed it. 
Every one who has to live and work among books is sure to find out 
after a while the kinds of books he can most usefully study, and the 
writers with whom he has the fullest sympathy. There are some of 
those books on my shelf that treat of particular subjects — scientific or 
historical subjects — those I only need at times when my studies lead in 
their direction. Many of the others belong to the cyclopasdia class, and 
are only required to inform, fix, or co(rrect me on specific points that 
^ay arise. But others of them are like brothers to me. I know them 
well. I get stimulus and inspiration from them day by day, and as the 
backs of them get worn, and the leaves get dirty, I love them more, lor 
I and they seem to be growing old together. I daresay you noticed 
Milton's prose works on my shelf. (Here I took down one of the 
volumes.) Listen to what he says about books. '' Books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in them to be 
as active as that soul was whose progeny they were. Nay, they do pre- 
serve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intel- 
lect that bred them .... As good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book : who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's ima«e ; but he 
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who destroys a good book kills reason itself-r-kills the image of God, as 
it were, in the eye. ' Many a man lives a burden to the earth, bat a 
good book is the [precious lifeblood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on a purpose to a life beyond a life.' " 

' I haye always thought, sir,' said Bell, < that we ought to try and 
read everything, and keep well abreast of the publications of the press.' 

' I fear you will find that more than you can manage, Bell, seeing that 
nearly 6,000 new works and new editions were brought out during last 
year alone.' 

* But you don't mean that we should stick to just one or two books ?' 

' I would go so far as to say that one book thoroughly studied and 
mastered would do more for a man's mental training than a hundred 
merely read through. I met lately with a rather striking illustration of 
this.' Here I took down one of Archbishop Whateley's volumes and 
read tho following passage : 

< << When Sir Alex. Johnstone was governor of Ceylon, he sat once as a 
judge in a trial of a prisoner for robbery and murder, and the evidence 
seemed to him so conclusive, that he was about to charge the jury (who 
were native Cingalese) to find a verdict of guilty. But one of the jurors 
asked and obtained permission to examine the witnesses himself. He 
had them brought in one by one, and cross-examined them so ably as to 
elicit the fact that they were themselves the perpetrators of the crime 
which they afterwards had conspired to impute to the prisoner. And 
they were accordingly put on their trial and convicted. Sir Alex, was 
greatly struck by the intelligence of the juror, the more as he was only 
a small farmer, who was not known to have had any remarkable advan- 
tages of education. He sent for him, and after commending the wonder- 
ful sagacity he had shown, inquired eagerly what his studies had been. 
The man replied that he had never read but one hook, the only one he 
possessed, which had long been in his family, and which he delighted to 
study in his leisure hours. This book he was prevailed on to show Sir 
Alex., who put it into the hands of some men who knew the Cingalese 
language. It turned ont to be a translation of a large portion of 
Aristotle's 'Organon.' It appears that the Portuguese, when they first 
settled in Ceylon and other parts of the East, translated into the native 
language several of the works then studied." This one had come into 
the hands of this farmer, and the careful constant study of this one book 
had efficiently cultivated the man's intellectual powers, and had given 
him the right to be regarded as an educated man.' 

This extract evidently struck my teachers, aud started new thoughts. 
As, however, I was anxious to help them in deciding their reading as 
teachers, I endeavoured to guide the conversation in that direction, but 
of this I must give an account next month. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT'S ALBUM. 

NO. TV. — in BEST TEACHEB. 

* I WANT yon to look particularly at this portrait. I think of that yoang 
man as the best teacher I ever had to do with.' 

The portrait was that of a yoang man about twenty-eight or thirty years 
of age. At first it seemed almost repnlsive, for the face was long and 
straight, and terribly seamed with the smallpox. There was very little 
hair, and that was dark ; the face was clean shaven, only a little beard 
being left en the chin. The figure stooped, even in the portrait, in- 
timating that the man was tall, and not over strong ; or it might have 
been only that forward-leaning gait which we may have noticed in 
persons who, though near-sighted, do not use spectacles. But it was a 
face that well repaid examination. Below those pock-marks you could 
feel a smile was playing, that told of a cheery, happy disposition, and 
you were sure that the children would be quick-eyed enough to dis- 
cern it, and feel that their teacher was a man whom they might love. 
There was a firmness about the mouthy and a resolute set of the lower 
jaw, that indicated a natural power of command. And there was a 
bright twinkle in the grey eye, that indicated the man would be all 
alive, keen and earnest, in whatever he undertook. It was plain 
enough that the old superintendent was right ; nothing could be more 
probable than that this man, John Dowding, had been his best teacher. 

After we had thus studied the picture, our old friend resumed his 
talk. 

* I never told him that I thought him my best teacher, and I never 
told the others that I thought him the best. In going through the 
world I have learned the value of being observant and noticing every- 
thing ; but I have also learnt that everything you may see or know it 
may not be wise to talk about. There is such a thing as a wise blind- 
ness, deafness, and dumbness: and a superintendent may easily, by 
injudicious words or actions, create envyings and jealousies which will 
break up the brotherhood of his teachers. Still, though I did not say 
so, I certainly thought so; and was very glad to. have such a faithful 
and wise teacher in the school. 

* I said I did not tell anybody about him, or my opinion of him. 
I am not sure that this is quite strictly true ; for one day I had to give 
an address to a meeting of the teachers of our district, who met on that 
occasion in our schoolroom, and I determined to describe a ''model 
teacher,'' and take John Dowding as my model, set him before my 
mind's eye, andysimply describe the excellences I observed in him. 

< You want to know about those district meetings ? They were capital 
things, they brought the teachers firom different schools together for 
friendly conference, and gur rule was that the superintendent of the 
school we visited should give the address, and open the discussion. 

* On the occasion I speak of, after tea, we assembled in the large class- 
room, which held between seventy and eighty, and the burden of speak- 
ing fell on me. Now all my life I have prided myself on being a worker 
rather than a talker ; but I never got on with a speeish as I did that 
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nighty thanks, I fui<sj|- to John Dowdiag, who sat only a little way in 
front of me, and whose presence kept the heads of my speech well in 
memory. 

'I fixied on the letter P., and said I thought a teacher who could 
tay any claim to be considered a model teacher, must be Punctual^ 
Prepared, Patient, and Persevering. 

*I am not going to inflict my speech on you, for of all bores, 
the worst are the people who persist in telling you over again theit 
wonderful sermons and addresses. We all of us can appreciate the 
joints just cooked, but very few of us have got over our boarding-school 
dislike of ** resurrection pie." I may, however, tell you of John 
Dowding. His punctuality did not mean a run up the stairs just in 
time to get in ere the door was shut, but Ave minutes before the time, 
so as to have a hand-grasp and kindly greeting for each of his lads as 
they came in. This sort of punctuality meant quietness in Dowding*s 
class during the few moments of assembling, and readiness to begin 
teaching at once, and without confusion, when the opening exercises 
were oven It had also all the force of a good example on the lads. 

* Dowding I am quite sure never began by saying, ** Well, boys, what 
would you like us to read to-day ? '' He had studied for his class, and 
expected them to study too. The Golden Text and Lesson Verse he 
required every lad to know ; and by the way he set about teaching it 
was evident that he was fall of matter, and had gathered brightening 
illustrations. 

* As to patience, I don't mind letting out a secret. If I saw a trouble- 
some lad in the school, at all the age of Bowding's boys, I used to remove 
him before he became quite spoiled by mistaken treatment, and put him 
into Dowding's class, quite sure that the quiet, persistent firmness 
of the teacher would help the lad to conquer himself. 

* And as to persevering, I feel sure that if I had gone into Dowding's 
bedroom, I should have found this motto over the mantelshelf — a motto 
that might be commended to all Sunday-school teachers : '' By patient 
continuance in well doing." ' 



THE BOOK. 



PROPHETS AND PROPHETIC TIMES. 
(Aids to the STttr>T of the International Lesson.) 

NO. lY. — THB MINOB PBOPBETS. 

OuB space does not permit any elaborate treatment of the subject of the 
prophets, and prophecy. Our readers will understand that we attempt 
no more then suggestions on some points which are worthy of considera- 
tion, but might esoape notice. We ought, perhaps, to have directed 
attention to the life of Elisha, who occupies a sort of transition place 
between the speaking prophets, of whom Elijah is the type, and the 
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literary prophets who succeed Elisha. This prophet may even he 
regarded as the foftnder of the new school, whose characteristic was that 
they dwelt among the people, and exercised a constant influence upon 
social and religious life. 

, With the decline of the priestly order, we have the rise of the prophetical. 
From the ' schools of the prophets ' godly men were constantly going forth 
into the land, probably settling in different districts, teaching the people 
the trnth^ and by their very presence making testimony for the claims of 
Jehovah. A.t different emergencies of the nation, however, special 
prophets arose to convey direct messages of warning or of promise to 
the people. 

We may notice the following things as peculiar to the new style of 
prophet. They may be called the literary prophets ; as those -preceding 
Elisha may be called herald-like prophet?. We have no knowledge of 
any writings left by either Elijah or Elisha ; and though we suppose 
some of the previous prophets concerned in making up the historical 
books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, we have no prophetical writings 
of their own. 

Now all the later prophets preserved their messages in writing. They 
still took their opportunities of preaching, but the things said were 
afterwards recorded and treasured up. 

This may be accounted for by the circumstances of their nation in 
their time. G-od purposed to subject them to the chastisement of a long 
captivity ; at present they did not realise this, though it was made the 
subject of threatening. By preserving the full record of the messages 
He had sent during iheir later days in their own land, God provided the 
material for serious and profitable meditation, and ground for the indulg- 
ence of large hopes when they were in the quiet and humiliation of 
Babylon. The work of the prophets was comparatively fruitless while 
they lived. Their works n^mained when they had gone, and won their 
power on succeeding generations. 

Then much of the writings of the later prophets concerned other and 
sorrounding nations, the very' nations that were oppressing them. Th$ 
speedy fulfilment of Divine threatening in their oases, became an 
additional ground for confidence in the threats and promises made to 
Israel ; and as Tyre and Babylon and Egypt fell, Israel could turn to 
her prophecies, anid confirm her faith in the unchanging God. 

Morever the new writings had a strongly predictive ^element ; they 
eoneemed the far future ; they touched the condition of things actually 
around the prophets, but only as a foundation from whence thought 
might stretch away into the immediate future of captivity, the distant 
future of restoration, and the far fature of the coming of the Messiah, 
and the establishment of the everlasting spiritual kingdom. Former 
prophets had worked for their precise age, and we learn lessons from 
their lives only as we can fit them to their surroundings ; but these later 
prophets worked for the ages to come — ^for us on whom the ' ends of 
the world are come.' They enunciate great principles ; they prefigure 
times of spiritual glory; they lift men's eyes off from woe and sin 
around them, and set aU hearts watching for the dawning of the golden 
age. 
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It is important that each prophet shonld be set in his probably 
ehronological place, as the tme order has not been kept in the arrange- 
ment of the books of our Bible. Eeoent criticism has rendered uncertain 
some of the following dates, bat scarcely affects the order in which they 
are set. The difficnlties of the two Isaiahs we cannot discuss here ; 
the place assigned in the list belongs to the first Isaiah, certainly the 
writer of the earlier thirty-nine chapters : 

Joel, from b.o. 877 to b.o. 847 ; Jonah, from b.o. 820 to 784 ; Amos, 
from B.o. 810 to B.o. 785 ; Hosea, from b.o. 784 to b.g. 723 ; Isaiah, 
from B.C. 754 to b.o. 694 ; Micah, from b.c. 750 to b.o. 700 ; Nahum, 
from B.C. 720 to b.c. 698 ; Zephaniah, from b.o. 628 to b.c. 620 ; 
Jeremiah, from b.c. '628 to b.c. 586 ; Habakkuk, from b.o. 620 to b.c. 
609 ; Daniel, from b.c. 606 to b.c. 584 ; Ezekiel, from b.c. 595 to b.c. 
573; Obadiah, from b.c. 588 to b.c. 583; Haggai, about b.c. 520; 
Zechariah, about b.c. 520 ; Malachi, between b.c. 486 and 420. 



,T0 ILLUSTRATE LESSON No. 86. 



Panic in an Army. — ^No confu- 
sion can be worse than that of a 
retreating army, especially if it be 
hotly pursued by a yictorious host. 
The following sketch of a surprise 
and retreat may prove suggestive : 
'The firing increased; artillery 
and musketry were heard. . . . 
Flying horsemen were seen coming 
in from the right through the 
swamps and thickets in wild dis- 
order. The command came to 
move rapidly down the road toward 
the rear. . . • The camps and 
breastworks were being deserted, 
and the roads were already thronged 
with retiring columns of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, while ambu- 
lances and baggage-waggons dis- 
puted progress with the moving 



mass of men; and along either 
side of the way hurried cooks with 
their knapsacks on their backs, 
and huge coffee-kettles swung on 
poles between them ; invalids limp- 
ing as rapidly as their feeble limbs 
would bear them ; officers' servants 
/'toting*' heavy loads of personal 
^agg&go ; surgeons driving their 
patients before them, or starting 
up those who were already drop- 
ping with exhaustion ; sutlers' 
clerks and runners with their extra 
supply of truck, brought up in view 
of the recent pay day; the shirks 
and cowards pushing ahead of 
their regiments, on one plea or 
another, as they fall behind on an 
advance.' 
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No. 27. [O-T. Bom, X. 9.] April 8. 

Peter's Confession, 

(Read Matfc. xvi. 13-28.) 
Jn*ro.] This passage requires close 
attention, because some of its state- 
ments have been seriously misappre- 
hended, and made the foundation of 
the false claim made for the popes as 
BuocesBors of Peter. There is no good 
ground for thinking that Peter was 
ever at Borne. 

13. Csesarea Philippi: probably 
Baal-gad of Joshua xi. 17, afterwards 
called Panium; Herod the Gkeat 
beautified it, and Philip, tetrarch of 
Iturea and Trachonitis further em. 
belHshed it, and called it, partly after 
the emperor, partly after himself, 
Gessarea Philippi. It is now a mere 
village called Bamias, * This appears 
to have been the nortbemmost limit 
of our Lord's journeyings.' (Mark viii. 
27.) It was situated in the boundaries 
of the tribe of Naphtali, near Mount 
Lebanon. Distinguished from the 
089sarea situated on the Mediterranean 
shore. The coastSy we should now call 
the district, or neighhowrhood. I the 
son of man: this was our Lord's 
name for Himself. The question really 
is, Do they discern anything more and 
deeper in Me than fellow-humanity. 
Our Lord was not anxious to know 
what people thought about Him, only 
in this way He could draw out the 
opinions of His disciples, and teach 
them further and higher things. Of 
course there was much talk about 
Jesus, and a great variety of opinions 
were held. All show a general expect- 
ation of the coming of some great 
one — either Elijah, or some other pro- 
phet. 14. John the Baptist: risen 
from the dead; obs. that Christ be- 
gan active ministry just about the 
time of the imprisonment of John. 
Any one who had seen and heard both 
would never for a moment confuse 
them. Point out the differences be- 
tween them, yet show how essentially 
aUhe all good lAen are. Elias : the 
Qreek form of the word El'ijah, 16. 
Say ye: ye who have had intimate 
acquaintance with Me. Jesus ever 
made a deep personal impression. 



Men felt what He wasj even more than 
what He did, or what He said. Still 
we point inquirers to Christ Himself 
and say, 'Go and see.' 16. S, P. 
answered: with his characteristic 
forwardnass. The Christ : Greek 
translation of the Hebrew word Mes- 
siah. Son, etc. : this clause indicates 
advance on common opinion. Peter 
recognised more than a prophet-mes- 
senger. 17. Bar-jona : or sonof Jona. 
Flesh and blood : figure for Christ's 
outward appearance as a mam: in 
that there was nothing surprising. 
Peter began to discern the inner 
mystery of the Qod-Man. 18. Thou 
art Peter: thou art worthily named 
Peter, or Cephas, a rook. Upon this 
rock : not upon the6, but upon this 
rock — truthy to whioh thou hast g^ven 
utterance. Gates of hell : a figure 
for severe persecutions. 19. The 
keys : symbol of authority. (Isa. xxii. 
22 ; Bev. i. 18 ; iii. 7.) Keference is 
to Peter's first preaching the gospel, 
opening the door for the Grentiles, etc. 
Thou shalt bind, etc : referring to 
the power of apostles in the early 
Church. Peter being addressed as 
representative of the apostolic band. 
20. Tell no man: because Christ 
would make His own personal influence 
felt. Apostolic testimony would be 
wanted after His ascension. 21. 
S uff er : Peter had not gone far enopgh 
to apprehend in Christ a Saviour by 
suffering. 23. Satan : one tempting 
me to shirk my duty. 

Subject here is thoughts about 
Christ. 

1. Mistaken thoughts. Some great 
one, but not certain who. Explain 
various thoughts of the people. 

2. Advanced thoughts. Expressed 
by Peter; Thou art Messiah. Thou 
art the Divine Son. 

8. Offended thoughts. Shown in 
Peter, when his Lord would lead him 
on further. Offended with the idea 
of a suffering Saviour. (Isa. liii. 4, 6.) 
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No. 28. Ca.T. Matt. xr. 2&] April 8 . 

The Shunammite^s Son. 

(Bead 2 Kings iv. 18-37.) 

Intro.'] Recall the previous lesson, 
and see the verses connecting it with 
this. Obs. that yerse 9 indicates the 
habits of Slisha. He ' passed con- 
tinnally/ probably on regular visits to 
the different ' Schools of the Prophets.' 
Compare him to a professor, or teacher, 
having his classes on different davs at 
different college. Note that his more 
settled residence was on Garmel. Re- 
call this rich woman's hospitality and 
the reward it received. She was, it 
seems, a yonng woman, for it is only 
said that her hnsband was old. Eastern 
women are considered disgraced if 
they have no children. Oomp. cases 
of Sarah, Hannah, and Elizabeth. 

18. Gro^^n : to be able to walk ; 
but not too old to be nursed by his 
mother (see verse 20) . Pell on a day : 
this expression does not support the 
idea that things happen by chance. It 
is only the form of narrative. To the 
reapers : engaged in the hairvest-field. 
It must therefore have been hot 
weather. Perhaps the little fellow g^t 
away into the field without any cover- 
ing for his head. 19. My head : ' he 
received a stroke of the sun while 
looking at the reapers ; and I know by 
experience that this valley glows like 
a furnace in harvest time.* — Thomson. 
Carry him : the busy farmer did not 
think it was anything serious. The 
lad could be better spared than him- 
self. 20. Sat on her knees : in a 
stupor. She does not seem to have 
tried remedies, but it may be that 
these are not recorded. 21. Bed of 
the man of God : this was the most 
private room ; and she did not want 
inquiry made about the lad until she 
could bring the man of God to her 
help. 22. Called : either from the 
house, or from the entrance to the 
harvest-field. Asses : chiefly used for 
domestic purposes in Palestine. The 
lady would ride on it, and the young 
man drive the beast, running along by 
its side. ('Topics* i. U.) To the 
man of God : wl^o was at Carmel. 
She may have known this tl^'ough his 
recent visit to her house, on his way 
to GarmeL Comp. the positions of 
Shunem and Carrael. 23. Neither 
new moon, etc. : this shows plainly 
that the godlylpeople in the land kept 



up the Mosaic observances. It shall 
be well : or peace. She put him off, 
because she would not grieve him with 
the news of the lad's death. 24. Slack 
not : usually ladies would ride very 
slowly ; on this occasion she would go 
as fast HS possible; the young man 
must not think of any discomfort fast 
riding would give her. 25. Afar off': 
either he actually recognised her, or 
he had a presentiment who it was. 
Probably the former, as her exceeding 
haste made him feel some alarm. 26. 
It is well : this is merely the usual 
word of salutation — shalom, peace. 
27. By the feet : she had restrained 
herself so long, that now her feel- 
ings overwhelmed her. 'The violent 
paroxysm of grief into which she fell 
on approaching him, appeared to 
6tehaaa an act of disrespect to his 
master.' Soul is vexed : it is a case 
of secret sorrow. Lord hath hid : 
he seems sorpiised that he had not 
received any Divine intimation. 28. 
Desire a son : the very mention of 
this at onoe reveals to the prophet 
what is the matter. 29. Lay my 
staff: probably he did this as an 
assurance to the poor mother, not ex. 
pecting that the touch of the staff 
would restore him ; there is, however, 
no reason why Slisha's miraculous 
power should not work through the staff 
as well as through his touch, as in verse 
34. (See Eitto, * DaUy Bible lUus.' p. 
307.) The failure of the means would 
teach the woman to look beyond means 
to Gbd. 38. And prayed : so it was 
manifest that it was not his power, but 
God's power through him. 

1. The dead child. What a pre- 
cious child he was ! A child of pro- 
mise. An only child. At engaging 
age. A sad illness. So sudden. So 
severe. Ends in death. Little children 
die. They may die in Christ. 

2. The HUBBTiNa vothbe. Describe 
how she kept in her feelings, letting 
nobody know her trouble. Describe 
her plan : to reach the prophet as soon 
as possible, and bring him to her help. 
He could not help ; Ood could. 

8. The obtbusive sebvant. Gehazi 
misunderstood her, as disciples did 
the poor mothers* 

4w Tmb pbatino pbophbt* His staff 
could not bring to life. Nor ooold he* 
God ooold by imd through him. 
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l^O. M. PJ. T. Luke xvifi. 32^ itpril 16. ' 

The Young jR«W. ♦' 

(Read Mtitt. xix. Ip-^J) 

tntro.'] Vmd out other cases in whicli 
Christ had interviews with individuals, 
e,g. Kicodemus, and woman of Sama; 
ria. Find anotiier case in which this 
ruler's question was asked lof our 
Lord, and comp. the two cases. In 
what a difierent tone and spirit the 
same question may be asked.' 

13. Little children : Luke calls 
thedi ir^anis. A natural impulse 
moves mothers to seek for their chil- 
dren a good man's blessing. And 
pray: or invoke a blessing. Rebuked 
them : as troublesome, Imidering and 
wearying the Master. They were 
right in being anxious about Him, 
that He should not be over- wearied, 
but wrong in their idea that He could 
do no good to little children. 14. Of 
such: of those who are like them, 
simple and trustful. This a reproof 
to the disciples : You would not have 
sent the little ones away if in spirit 
you had been like them. You are 
guileful; you need to be converted 
and become as a little child. 16. One 
came : from the other Evangelists we 
know that ho was a ruler; young; 
ea/mest ; he came running ; and rever- 
entfhe kneeled before our Lord. Good 
thing : his mistaken idea wa.s, that 
eternal life could be procured by good 
works, in opposition to his. What shall 
I do ? the Gospel says * Believe and 
live.* Eternal life : not merely con- 
tinuance of life when this life on 
earth is ended, but spiritual life, life 
of happy communion with God, 17. 
Me good : Christ would give him 
right ideas of good, and the true 
standard, then he would feel he could 
not, of himself, do anything acceptably 
good before God. He might do some- 
thing which his fellow men would call 
good, not anything which Ood could 
call good. Keep the command- 
ments : that is a much more difficult 
thing than the young man imagined ; 
at least it was if he felt the searching 
spiritual character of the law* Be- 
member how Jesus showed it con- 
cerned moHvej in His Sermon on the 
Mount. 18. Which : this very ques- 
tion showed what a faulty idea he had 
of the law. The law is all one, it 
cannot be divided; it is but the 
yarions expression of our one duty to 



God and our neighbour. In answer 
our Lord aeleet's the very command- 
ments *whioh .it was tewt UMy that he 
had broken } and two which evident ly 
concerned motive, and made a large 
demand on his spirit . ' Honour thy 
father ;' and * Love thy neighbour as 
thySelt* 20. Have I kept: how far 
was this true ? How far was it un 
true ? Hlus. from it the self-satisfao- 
tion of the amiable man. What lack 
I ? this must have been spoken in a 
very self. confident tone. 21. Perfect: 
meeting him on his own ground. 
Showing him what heing p€rfect in- 
volved : a self -surrender of which he 
never thought. He said he loved his 
neighbour us himself. Did he ? Let us 
see ; he would th«n be willing to share 
his wealth with his neighbour. 22. 
Went away : he did not love his 
neighbour so much as that. Sorrow- 
ful : regretful j he would like to have 
had eternal life, but the price was too 
high. 23. Hardly: with difficulty; 
only with severe self-denial. 24. 
Camel, etc. : no doubt the animal is 
referred to. Eye of a needle : the 
narrow side-gate of a city ^pears to 
have been so called. 26, All things : 
all such things. 27. What shall we 
have ? a very unworthy speech, of 
which Peter should have been ashamed. 
We serve Jesus for what He ist not for 
what wo are going to get by the serv- 
ing. Chiist's answer is severe. 

1. Etkenal life wanted. Dwell 
on the young man, and his sincere de- 
sire. Strange that one who had every- 
thing on earth that heart could wish 
should want. ' eternal life.* Only no- 
thing on earth can ever fully satisfy 
the soul. 

2. Eternal life mistaken. Show 
how our Lord pointed out, explained, 
and convinced him of the mistake. 

8. Etebnal life offered. But only 
on a very searching condition. 

4. Eternal life lost. Eor the sake 
of eaithly treasure. The fleeting 
grasped and the eternal lost. 
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No. 30. [G. T. Psa. U. 7.] AprU 15. 

Naaman the Leper. 

(Bead 2 Kings v. 1-14.) 

Intro.} This is one of the most fam- 
iliar of Old Testament stories. As the 
olass will probably know all the facts, 
more attention than nsnal may be 
given to the traths and lessons that 
should be impressed. See on the map 
the position of the kingdom of Syria, 
It was a Bonrce of trouble to Israel 
during many generations, even after 
the restoration from captivity. 

1. Naaman : the word means plea- 
somt. Captain of the host : or com. 
mander-in-chief. Great man : highly 
esteemed, and fully trusted ; or a con- 
fidential servant. lUns. by Duke of 
Wellington, who on the conclusion of 
his wars became a chief servant of the 
State. Honourable : lifted up ; ac- 
cepted in countenance; very rich. 
Deliverance: in time of great na- 
tional danger. A lep6r : from this it 
appears that leprosy was more seriously 
regarded in Israel than in other coun- 
tries. It did not separate Naaman 
from court and family life; but in 
God's law, by Moses, it had been made 
the type of sin, and so its treatment 
was made the representative of the 
Divine treatment of sin and sinners. 
Forthe disease, etc., see Lev. xiii., xiv., 
and comp. our Lord's miracles. (Study 
the question of the contagiousness of 
leprosy.) * 2. By companies : or 
bands. They made incursions for for- 
age, and to fret and weaken the Israel- 
ites. Little maid : we need not 
think this was a mere child. Such' 
captives were treated as slaves. We 
must see how God's good providence 
led her to Naaman's house. 3. Would 
God : or. Oh, how I wish; a form of 
exclamation. We properly avoid thus 
familiarly using the name of God- In 
Samaria : it is important to observe 
that the district was called Samaria, 
as well as the capital city. Comp. 
Worcestershire, Worcester, etc. Re- 
cover him : being an Israelite, she 
uses a peculiar word, which means 
gather him in again to the camp, as an 
unclean man cleansed. Oomp. Num. 
xii. 15. * The word represents a re- 
storation of the faithful after excom- 
munication.' 4. His Lord : either 
Naaman, or perhaps the king, who 
was more anxious about his favourite 
general, than Naaman was about 



himself. 5. Send a letter; to do 
this, to ask a favour of his enemy, in- 
volved some humbling of himself. He 
had to learn that it is God who heals, 
not the king. Ten talents, etc.: it is 
very difficult to assess the value. Some 
say £3,000. The changes of raiment 
were garments used on festive ocoa. 
sions. (Gen. xlv. 22.) 6. Recover 
him : the king uses the Israelite word 
(see ver. 3). The king was probably 
Jehoram. 7. Rent his clothes : in 
a passion of distress. Seeketh a 
quarrel: excuse for invading his 
country. 8. Had heard : the matter 
evidently became the public talk. 
Naaman's presence in Samaria filling 
everybody with fear. Elisha shows no 
sort of fear of the great general, but 
humbles him to accept of blessing on 
God's own terms. There is a pro- 
phet : then if a true prophet, there is 
a true Qod. 9. Stood at the door : 
expecting the attention duo to a great 
man. 10. Sent a messenger : in- 
stead of going himself. He would 
tea6h Naaman that he spoke for Je- 
hovah who recognised no mere earthly 
dignities, and wanted no g^nd pre- 
sents ; who sought, first of all, the 
broken and contrite heart. 10. Wash 
in Jordan : a command given to test 
his spirit. No special value for heal- 
ing was in the Jordan. 11. Wroth : 
it seemed an insult to a man accus- 
tomed to be honoured and obeyed. 12. 
Abana, etc. : the Barady, and one of 
its tributaries, the river flowing by 
Damascus, noted for its pure waters. 
13. Father : title of respect. Great 
thing : the stumbling-block was the 
simplicity that humbled pride. - 

1. The good a little maid may do. 
None are too young to say a helpful 
word or do a landly deed for the Lord 
they serve. None are placed in such 
circumstances that they never have 
an opportunity for doing good. 

2. The good a obeat king could 
NOT DO. Jehoram could not heal a 
leper. 

3. The good a peoud man would 
Not have. Not even cure of leprosy 
on such terms. 

4. The good a man when humbled 
COULD eeceive.' Healing of disease, 
and knowledge of true God. 
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No. 31; [O. T. ZedL is. 0.] AprU 22; 

Christ^B Entry into Jerusalem. 

(Bead Matt. zxL 1-18.) 

Inifo.'] The spirit in whicli onr Lord 
journeyed for tiie lafit time to Jerasa- 
lem shonld be carefnlly noted. He 
knew that He was approaching His 
final sufferings, and His feeling was 
burdened with His coming woe. From 
His parables and conversations it is 
evident how fall His thoughts were of 
His rejection by the Jews, and the 
offering of His great sacrifice. 

1. Drew nigh : on the road from 
Jericho. Follow the route which 
our Saviour had taken from Gkblilee. 
The Jews of Gralilee usually cross the 
Jordan twice, to avoid passing through 
Samaria. Bethphage : a village men. 
tioned with Bethany (Mark xiv. 32 ; 
Luke xzii. 39). The exact situation 
cannot be found. Mount of Olives : 
ridge of hills overlooking Jerusalem ; 
these villages lay on the eastern side, 
and out of sight. Then sent : prob. 
the next morning after His arrival; 
but the story of Lazarus has to be 
ocmnected with this visit. 2. Village 
over against you : this would appeau: 
to be Bethany, but comparison of ac- 
counts suggests another village nearer 
Jerusalem, and that these words were 
spoken by Christ when partly on the 
way there. 2. Ass : the aniipal 
usually ridden in Judaea. To ride on 
a horse was an 'emblem of war ; to 
ride on a mule or ass was an emblem 
of peace (Judges z. 4 ; xii. 14; 1 Sam. 
zzv. ^0; 1 Kings i. 33). Both ass 
and colt were brought, but our Lord 
rode on a colt. 4. That it might be : 
this produces a wrong impression, as 
though Christ so arrange in order to 
meet the requirements of prophecy. 
The writer only means, 'and so it was 
fulfilled.' Writing for Jews Matthew 
is careful to point out all fulfilments 
of their familiar prophecies. 6. (See 
Zech.ix. 9). Comp.Isa.lxii.il. Meek: 
in sense not warlike, not self-assertive. 
Comp. New Testament meekness with 
New Testament humility, *J. Their 
clothes: their outer robes. These 
would caparison the animal fit for a 
king's riding. lUus. by way horses 
are dressed up in kings' carriages. 
Spread their garments : as token of 
submission to this king. lUus. Sir 
Walter Baleigh putting down his cloak 
for Queen Elizabeth to step on. These 



were the usual acts in connection with 
a ;triumphal procession. The people 
were excited by the glorious miracle 
wrought on Lazarus. Doubtless also 
many of His disciples from Galilee 
had come up to the feast, and were 
glad to give Him this welcome, hop- 
ing He would now begin His kingdom. 
9. Hosanna: a Syriao word mean- 
ing, Save noWf used as a form of ac- 
clamation. Possibly, like halleVuoahf 
it was the people's response to the 
chanting in the Temple. 10. Moved : 
with excitement all the city, included 
the leaders of the people. 11. Jesus : 
a common name, equivalent in Greek 
to Joshua ; so to designate Him more 
precisely Hie supposed birth-place is 
added. Now that His claim to be a 
prophet is distinctly recognised. 12. 
Cast out : with a remarkable exercise 
of authority, such as only a prophet 
might wield ; but He produced a fear 
beyond that which any mere prophet 
could. These money-changers and 
dove-selle):s had stalls inside the 
temple-courts for the convenience of 
country people attending the feast. 
Thieves: because in covetousness 
they, were turning God's sanctuary 
into a money-getting place. 

In this lesson we have two things to 
dwell on. 1. Reception of adoration. 
2. Exercise of power. 

1. Eecbftion op adoeation. De- 
cribe what occurred. How singular ! 
How unlike our Lord's usual retiring 
ways. Then how account for this ? 

Our Lord took the opportunity thus 
publicly to declare His claim to 
Messiahship. He publicly accepts the 
allegiance due to the national king. 

It was soon to be evident what sort 
of king He was to be. 

2. Exercise o? power. Note that 
some exercise of power everybody 
expected. But they expected it would 
be exerted against the Romans. It 

WAS EXERTED AGAINST SIN. 

Show that the severer aspects of our 
Lord's rule are thus indicated. It was 
prophesied of Him that He should 
'purge his floor.' Mercy ever goes 
hand-in.hand with judgment. For us 
also .there may be awaiting Hho wrath 
of the Lamb.' 
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No. 3d. fOT.FroT.xr.l7.} A|MFfISSfi. 

Oehazi the Leper, 

(BmcI 2 Kings y. 15~27.)l 

Inlfo.] Whefi Naamah^asliiimbled 
to ireceive God's mercy in God's way, 
and not; in away of his own choosing, 
he mighfc receive the blessing. A 
short ride would take him to the 
Jordan ; no doubt with exceeding in- 
terest his servants watched him as he 
went in again and again the seven 
times, each new time conquering a 
little more of his self-wffl, and obey- 
ing the word of the Lord by His 
prophet. The seventh time he came 
out cleaoi. The leprosy marks were 
wholly gone. Conceive how thankfal 
he wonld be. 

15. Man of God: the expression 
saggests that Naaman felt Elisba had 
not cared him, but God through Elisha. 
It is well for ministers and teachers 
when they can stand forth for God, bnt 
take care not to stand in front of Him, 
so as to hide Him. All his company^: 
evidently they had all gone with Him 
to Jordan ; so at once the core was 
widely known. The servants would 
freely talk about it. No God : no 
true God j no Qod with power orer 
disease. He seems to hare heard 
before that Jehovah claimed to be the 
only God, now he is constrained grate- 
fully to acknowledge this as true. Obs. 
that he asked Elisha to take a present 
as a sign that he acknowledged Jeho- 
yah as God. A blessing : or a pre- 
sent. According to the custom of the 
day Naaman should have made his 
present on arriving at Blisha's house. 
Oomp. case of Bakam. To giye before 
was to supplicate a favour ; to 'give 
after looked liked trying to pay, and 
so remove any sense of obligation. The 
prophet did not always refuse presents. 
Elisha refused to receive it also be- 
cause he would show this foreigner 
that he was not actuated by the mer- 
cenary motives of heathen priests and 
prophets. 16. He refused : yery de- 
cidedly, after much urging. Gehazi 
knew of this yery positive refusal ; 
note how it aggrayates his conduct. 17* 
Shall there not : or if thou wilt not 
take my present, then let me arrange 
for the worship of the God who healed 
me. This request was right in spirit 
and intention, but vnrong in form. 
Burden of earth : he evidently 
thought that Jehovah was a GK)d who 



only belonged to the land of fsraet, 
and so domld only be^ werriilpped 

acceptably from oS the soil of Israel. 
He could not stay in the land, so he 
asked to take some of the earth away^ 
on which he might stand when ho 
sacrificed and prayed. 18. In this 
. . . pardon : being high, in ofSce he 
would be obliged to take seeming part 
in heathen worship. It was his duty 
to attend the king when he went to 
the temple of Bimmon. Leaneth 
on my hand : figure for his dose at- 
tendance on his sovereign. 19. Go Ifi 
peace : this is merely . the parting 
salutation, no expression of approval 
of his suggestion. 20. Spared : made 
a mistake In not taking advantage of 
this rich man. Lord liveth : a cus- 
tomary mode of swearing. 21. Run- 
ning : as if there were some sudden 
emergency. 22. Hath sent me : a 
deliberate lie. Give them : intimat- 
ing that Elisha wanted to make his 
guests the usual present. 23. Take 
two talents : Kiiaman was evidently 
a generous-hearted man. But Gehazi 
had thus almost more than he knew 
how to get safely home without dis- 
covery. 24. The tower: or hill where 
Elisha dwelt. He dismissed the ser- 
yants before turning the Shoulder of 
the hill so as to come in sight of the 
house. 25. Stood before : waited on 
his master, just as if nothing had 
occurred. No whither : or nowhere; 
another deliberate lie. 26. Mine, 
heart : or my thoughts. 27. To thy 
seed : no reason to think Kaaman s 
leprosy had been hereditary. 

Two men are prominent in this les- 
son — Naaman and Gehazi. On each 
dwell. 

1. NaaMAN'S fHANKFtJtNESS. 

2. Naaman* s RssoLys. To worship 
Jshoyah only. 

S. Naaman* s phayer (yer. 18). 

4. GsttAZi's coVfeTOVsirBSS. For 
Bible illas. of this sin, see Qen, xxsi. 
41 $ Joshua vii. 21 $ 1 Sam. ii. 12-14 ; 
yiii. 8; zy. 9, 19| 1 Kings zzi. 2; 
Neh. ▼. 7 } LmL i. 23 1 M.-ll ) Jer. yi. 
18 1 Matt. XKVi. 14, 16} John xii. 6; 
Luke zyi. 14 ; Aots r. 1-*10 $ xiz. 27 s 
zxiy. 26 1 2 Pete ii 15, witii Jndo 11. 

5. GsHAZt^s LTiNQ. One sin lea^s 
on to another. Bringout the different 
acts of deception. (Key. zxi. 8.) 
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No. 33. [G.T. John xy.:8.] April 29." 

The Barren Fig Tree. 

(Bead Matt. zzi. 14-27.) 

Intro,"] Review the previous lesson 
on this chapter. Becall the oircam. 
stances connected with, onr Lord's 
coming on this occasion to the temple. 
First He had shown His'aathority in 
cleansing 'the courts of the traders. 
Now He continues His usual work of 
healing and teaching. But His zeal 
had increased the enmity of His ene- 
mies; thej feared Him as well as 
hated Him, and from this time they 
determined to get rid of Him. Their 
only difficulty was fear of the people. 
14. To him in the temple: per- 
haps this increased the annoyance of 
the Temple authorities. It does not 
seem that diseased or disabled persons 
were allowed within the Temple pre- 
cincts, but these people, though suf. 
f erers, were encouraged by Christ to 
venture even into the courts and 
porches. 16^. Chief priests; the 
heads of the weekly courses, who 
were in attendance at the Temple. 
The priesfcs resided mostly in the 
eountrf i these chief priests stayed in 
Jerusalem : they were an exceedingly 
bigoted class. In the Temple : this 
indicates that the procession had ad- 
vanced right into the Temple. Son 
of David : one of the familiar names 
of Messiah, fitting into their idea that 
He would restore the kingdom of David 
16. Never read: Psa. viii, 2. In 
their simplicity children will often say 
out things which prudence, perhaps 
unworthy prudence, leads grown people 
to restrain. 17. Left them : left the 
Temple, and the city, partly to secure 
quiet, as, at the feast, Jerusalem was 
sadly overcrowded. Partly because 
some danger attended His remaining 
in the city when not surrounded by 
the people, of whom His enemies were 
afraid. Lodged there : in what house 
we know. The names of His friends 
there we know. 18. In the morning: 
very early.. As it was not the custom 
of the Jews to take any food before 
looming prayers, Jesus had probably 
come away fasting. 19. A fig tree : 
visitors were at pwfect liberty to 
pluck from the trees for tMr owwuse : 
of course they might not pluck to sell. 
But leaves only : and since it is the 
habit of this tree to produce its frmt 
firatf the fact of its showing leaves 



was a declaration that it had fruit. 
As our Lord was accustomed to draw 
lessons from all things for His disciples. 
He here regards the tree as an em- 
blem of a hypocritey and of the hypo- 
critical nation, the Jews ; and by a 
symbolical act, he illustrates the hypo- 
crite's fate. Presently : by the next 
day. It must have been a diseased 
tree, or it would have borne fruit, 
Christ did but hurry to completion the 
corruption that was going on. Comp. 
Mark's account. 21. If ye have faith : 
this was not the symbolical lesson 
which Christ taught by His actj but a 
special lesson fitting into the surprise 
of the disciples at the result which 
followed Christ's word. Faith, in the 
sense of perfect trust ; but such faith 
they could only feel, if they knew that 
they were asking for right things. 
Say unto this mountain : a figure 
for, 'accomplish any undertaking; 
overcome every difficulty.' 22. All 
things : this must be comp. with 
other promises given to prayer, then 
it will be seen that it does not mean 
absolutely ev^ery thing, but everything 
right 26, Whence was it p the 
difficulty of answering this was that 
John gave emphatic testimony to Jesus 
as Messiah, so if they counted John a 
true prophet, they were bound to be- 
lieve that Jesus was a true Messiah. 

1. A SINGULAR DEEP. Only miracle 
of severity. Unlike Christ, we too 
easily say. But how much kindness, 
was in it. To iUus. the hypocrite's 
doom he took a tree for example, not 
a man. 

The truth He taught was so im- 
portant that a tree might well be 
sacrificed to teach it. 

iixplain application to hypocrites* 

2. A OBACIOUS ASSUBANCS. The 

prayer of faith is certainly heard and 
answered. It is to us * according to 
our faith.' 

3. A PuzzLiNQ quBSTiOK. Not diffi- 
cult merely to answer; bat difficult 
because of the results following on 
the answer. 
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No. 34. [G.T. ver. 16.] April 29. 

Elisha at Dothan. 

(Bead 2 Kings vi. 8-23.) 

It^o."] It is well to notice how inti- 
mately Elisha was connected with the 
schools of the prophets. The first 
verses of this chapter relate an inci- 
dent occurring in connection with 
them, which show that he was their 
recognised head and teacher. To in- 
spire and rule them was one great 
part of his life-work. This miracle 
was probably wrought at Jericho. 

8. Warred against Israel : not a 
general war, but a sort of guerilla 
warfare. He sent bands of soldiers 
to harass the country. This was prob. 
a successor to the master of Naaman. 
Took counsel : or planned in secret. 
My camp : or encamping ; evidently 
he intended something like an ambush. 
9. Pass not : or beware that thou do 
not omit to guard that place, so as to 
check the Syrian incursion. 10. 
Saved himself: by adopting precau- 
tionary measures, he was always en- 
abled to anticipate and defeat their 
attacks. 11. For this thing: the 
humiliating failure of scheme after 
scheme. It led him to SDspect 
treachery among his own counsellors. 
Which of us is for : or secretly work- 
ing on behalf of. 12. Elisha the 
prophet : the king would think of 
him as like one of his own magicians 
or prophets, and he devised a plot to 
suddenly seize him. This must be 
clearly seen, as it is necessary in ex- 
plaining how Elisha treated the com. 
pany that would arrest him, to show 
that it was a secret plot, managed in 
the night, which the prophet outwitted. 

13. Go and spy: he wanted secret 
information for a secret scheme. Do- 
than : or Dothaim, a place a little 
north of Samaria (Gen. xxxvii. 17). 
'Identified by the modem name of 
Dotan, a little on the west of what is 
now the usual descent on the plain 
from the hills. It is a green knoll, 
rising out of a flat grass field, inter- 
spersed with ancient cisterns. The 
name means the Two Wells' {Stanley) » 

14. Horses, etc. : evidently a picked 
company for a hurried march. It 
never seems to have struck the king 
that if Elisha knew all about the other 
expeditions, he would be sure to know 
also about this one. Great host : or 
heavy. Only intimating that all were 



well mounted and armed. By night : 
evidently hurrying through the dark- 
ness, so as to catch the prophet 
unawares at early dawn. 16. Servant: 
or attendant, not Gehazi, whose 
leprosy required his removal. Comp. 
office of Hark, and perhaps Timothy, 
in relation to the Apostle Paul. As 
a new servant he may have had very 
little experience of Elisha's power. 
He evidently suspected that they had 
come to seize his master. 16. Fear 
not : he who does God's work may be 
quite sure of God^s defence. Are 
more : and mightier. 17. Open his 
eyes : the inner eyes ; give him a 
vision of Thy care of us. The moun. 
tain : or hillside, probably close round 
Elisha's dwelling. 18. They came 
down : i,e. the host of Syria. Blind, 
ness : or mental illusion. Kot shut 
their eyes, but bewilder them so that 
they may fail of their object. (Gomp. 
Gen. xix. 11 ; Acts, xviL 2 j Eev. xx. 
20, 21.) 19. Obs. that this was a 
stratagism, and it was quite right to 
defeat its object by another stratagem. 
So Elisha does not say he is the 
prophet, but offers himself as a guide 
who will lead them to the prophet; 
they fail to recognise him, and so 
follow his guidance. To Saifiaria: 
where they would be helplessly in the 
power of their enemies. The delusion 
being still upon them, they do not 
recognise the road, or the city. 22. A 
lesson in mercy to our foes. 

The subject of this lesson is the out- 
witting of the Syrian king. 

1. His schemes against Israel. 
Secret expeditions sent into different 
parts of the country. Sent by night 
so as to do a day's foraging and return 
home. 

Elisha spoils the plans by telling 
the secret. So the Syrians found a 
strong guard posted to oppose them. 

So Elisha was teaching the kins of 
Israel that God could help him, if he 
would but trust Him. 

2. His schemes against Elish^.. 
Their failure. 

So Elisha taught His servant that 
God can defend eJl who trust Him. 
Gomp. Saul's perseontioxui of David. 
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No. 35. [O.T. 1 Cor. ad. 20.] May 6. 

ChrisVs Last Passover, 

(Bead Matt. xxvi. 17-30.) 

Intro.'] The maiu features of the 
original Jewish PassoTer should be 
recalled, and its purpose, as a help to 
remembrance of God's great deliver- 
ance, should be plainly illastrated. 
Then Christ's habit of observing all 
the Jeff ish ordinances may be shown ; 
He did not set np a new ecclesiastical 
system, bnt fitted His own religions 
life into the recognised system of His 
day. Even in the great sacrament He 
did but attach a new association and 
suggestion to an old rite. 

17. The first : the entire feast oc- 
cupied eight days, so included two 
special days, or Sabbaths. On the 
first the paschal lamb was killed and 
eaten. Of unleavened bread : so 
called because one of its peculiar- 
ities was the removal of ail leaven 
during the period of the feast. The 
passover: this term appears to be 
properly applied, not to the feast, but 
to the paschal lamb. 18. Go into the 
city: these orders may have been 
given at Bethany, where Christ lodged 
at night. To such a man : some one 
known to Christ and His disciples, but 
whose name has not been preserved. 
We may be sure that He had some 
friends in Jerusalem, who would gladly 
lend Him their guest-chamber; we 
know that during the Passover, hos- 
pitality was freely extended to country 
visitors. The Master : probably the 
usual ndme by which the disciples 
spoke of their. Lord. My time, etc. : 
this was fully occupying our Lord's 
thought, but was not realised by the 
disciples. 19. Made ready : prepar- 
ing the lamb, and other necessaries 
for the feast, according to the pre- 
scribed rules. 'Lambs for this pur- 
pose were kept for sale near the 
temple. The priests had to arrange 
for killing and flaying it, and for pour- 
ing the blood out at the altar.' The 
disciples had to roast the lamb, pre- 
pare the bitter herbs, the sauce, and 
the unleavened bread. 20. The even: 
the Jews had two evenings, three 
o'clock and sunset; this woidd be the 
later evening, from six o'clock on- 
ward. Sat down: this indicates a 
change of Passover customs, for in the 
first instance they were required to 
eat standing, and with their loins girt 



for a journey. With the twelve : 
so Judas Iscariot was there. 21. One 
of you : this unfaithfulness deeply 
affected Christ, and when He told it 
all the coxftpany would be very much 
saddened. All but the one man who 
was keeping and hiding his dreadful 
secret. 22. Every one of them : so 
Judas acted the hypocrite, and asked 
a question for which he needed no an- 
swer. 23. Dippeth his hand : each 
of them partook of the sauce by put- 
ting his hand in the dish. It does not 
seem that this sign was understood by 
all the disciples. It might have been 
spoken privately to the one or two 
nearest him. 24. As it is written : 
but God's overruling does not interfere 
with man's sin. In his own covetous, 
ness, and self-will Judas had plotted 
his Master's betrayal. 25. Then 
Judas : as if he had asked in some 
special manner. Thou hast said : 
a way of admitting it was he. 26. 
Gave it : our Lord does not seem to 
have eaten of this Himself. My body : 
it is henceforth for you the remem- 
brance of my body. 28. My blood : 
in remembrance of My blood, shed for 
your deliverance, 29. New with you : 
or in a new manner, in a spiritual 
manner. 80. Sung a hymn: with 
some of the psalms the Passover-f east 
was usually closed. 

1. A JOTOUS MEAL TAKEN IN SAD. 

NESS. The Passover was not a fa^t, 
but a feast; a joy-time, when glad 
memories of redemption were re- 
freshed. 

But this was taken in sadness by 
Christ, and by the disciples. Show 
why Christ was sad, and why apostles 
were sad. 

We need never keep this feast in 
sadness ; fasting is quite out of place. 
Show why. 

2. A SUOGBSTIVB MEAL GETUNG NEW 

SUGGESTIONS. Show that the Passover 
recalled bitter bondage, and glorioua 
deliverance. 

The new suggestions are the worse 
bondage of sin, and the snblimer re- 
demption in Christ. 
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No- 36. [G.T. Luke rviii. 27.] May 6. 

The Famine in Samaria. 

(Bead 2 Kings vii. 3-20.) 

Intro.'] From chapter vi. -giye an ac- 
count of this famine ; the cause of it, 
a siege of the Syrians, in which they 
succeeded in cutting off all the snp- 
plies which the metropolis required 
from the country. The horrors of it ; 
observe the price at which the vilest 
and coarsest food was sold. Illus. by 
accounts of sieges of modem towns — 
Dankirk, Paris, etc. In the time of 
uttermost extremity, Elisha prophecies 
an extraordinary intervention of Divine 
power. No man conld have imagined 
how this was to be brought about. 

3. Leprous men : not allowed to 
come into the city, imd not oared for 
outside it. Entering in : not in the 
open space within the gate, but on the 
outside, where they were accustomed 
to wait, begging for alms. Gomp. 
lame man Peter healed, and Laaarus 
at rich man's gate. Pitiable objects 
crowd the gates of Eastern cities. 
Now we have hospitals for such. U ntil 
we die : nobody passed in or out, and 
they had no means of getting any food. 
4. Enter, etc. : this would be a bold 
venture, but if they dared to do it, they 
would get nothing ; for there WM no- 
thing in the city to beg or to steal. 
Fall into the host : a desperate re- 
solve, for they would be treated as 
spies. They took the chance, how. 
ever, of being used as spies, and made 
to tell the weaknesses of the city : or 
perhaps they thought that S9me kindly 
soldier might give them some food. 
6. Twilight : of evening. Unto the 
camp: this was situated on some 
convenient spot at a distance, and 
occupied a very wide space of ground. 
Uttermost part : outskirts, where 
they expected to find sentries posted. 
No man there : all the signs of the 
oamp, bfit no individuals. This occa- 
sioned surprise, but encouraged them 
to venture a little further in. 6. To 
hear a noise : < an illusion of the sense 
of hearing, whereby the besiegers im- 
agined the tn^p of two armies from 
opposite quarters.' Hittites: Ga- 
naanites of northern Ganaan. Egyjp- 
tians : coming up from the South. 
So they feared that they should be 
hemmed in on both sides, and have 
no chance of retreat. 7. Arose : in a 
panic. Pled : iUns. by flight from 



Waterloo, on the cry ' Bauve qui pent' 
Left their tents, etc. : everybody 
being intent on one thing only, to save 
his own life. When Ufe is ii^ peril, 
mere things are felt to be of no value. 
8. Eat and drink : finding the Syrians 
had left provisions ready for the even, 
ing meal. Carried thence gold : the 
thieving spirit being excited by the 
sight of such riches. At last the very 
abundance embarrassed them, and pa- 
triotic thoughts came. They felt it 
was their duty to tell the good news. 
10. Porter: or guard of the gate. 
Them : intimating that the guard 
was made up of a number of warders. 
King's house within : probably near 
of access from the gate. 12. Show 
you, etc. : he thought himself very 
clever, but such a trick on the part of 
the Syrians was too commonplace to 
have succeeded ; and to plan such a 
stratagem they would not have put in 
peril all the treasures of the camp. 
13. Horses that remain: intimating 
that most of them had been eaten for 
food. 14. Two chariot horses: or 
two pairs of horses in chariots. This 
plan would enable the spies to escape 
swiftly if placed in danger. 16. Cast 
away : at first carried with them, but 
flung down as their fears increased. 
16. People went out: in a great 
rush. The consequence of the excite- 
ment and crushing was the death of 
the mibelieving lord. 

1. God vsdxq feeble instkumemts. 
Only a'noise — a sound like the tramp of 
armies. Sounds travel a long way in 
that clear air : so it would not seem un. 
likely that these Hittites, eta, were 
coming to the relief of Samaria. 

Only four poor lepers, they are God's 
agents in telling the good news. 

2. GOD DOING GBACIOUS DEEDS. Dc. 

livering His people, though they were 
refusing to love and serve Him. lUus. 
'When we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for the ungodly.' 

8. Men unabub to believe in God's 
GOODNESS. The lord laughed the pro. 
mise to scorn. The king thought it 
only a war stratagem. 

Illus. of panic, see p. 80. 
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ILLItSTRATlONS FOR THE LE880N8. 



Lesson^No. 27. — What to do 
tdth Bad Thoughts, — Somebody 
once sftin to Lorenzo Dow, ' Mr. 
Dow, what sh&ll I do ? Bad 
thoughts come into my head, and 
I don't know how to keep them 
out. How can I help doing wrong, 
if it is wrong to have bad thoughts T 
Mr. Dow replied : * We can't stop 
birds from flying over our heads, 
but we can prevent them from 
building nests in our hair. You 
ask : How can you drive away 
these bad thoughts, and keep them 
from making uests in your mind ? 
Just as we exclude thistles from 
the lands, by putting i.\ so much 
good seed that there is no room 
for them to grow. Keep the mind 
busy with something that is inno- 
cent and useful, and leave no place 
for the intruder ? * 

* Whom say ye that I am ? ' — A 
poor man, unable to read, who ob- 
tained his livelihood by mending 
old shoes, was asked by an Arian 
minister how he knew that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God. * Sir,' 
he replied, * I am sorry you have 
put such a question to me before 
my children, although I think I 
can give you a satisfactory answer. 
You know, sir, when I first became 
concerned about mv soul, and un- 
happy on account of my sins, I 
called upon you to ask for your 
advice ; and you told me to get 
into company, and spend my time 
as merrily as I could, but not to 
go and hear the Methodists.' ' I 
did so,' answered the ungodly 
minister. * I followed your advice,' 
continued the illiterate cobbler, for 
some time, but the more I trifled 
the more my misery increased; 
and at last I was persuaded to hear 
one of these Methodist ministerd 
who came into our neighbourhood. 



and preached Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour. In the greatest agony 
of mind, I prayed to Him to save 
me, and to forgive my sins, and 
now I feel that He has'freely for- 
given them I And by this I know 
that he is the Son of God.' 

Lesson No. 28. — Use of tlie 
Bod or ^to^.— Ancient sceptres, as 
symbols of power, were only rods 
or staves. The authority of the 
owners of such an official or sym- 
bolical staff was, and even to this 
day is, considered to be as effectu- 
ally delegated, for any object, to 
the person to whom it is entrusted, 
as it would be by a signet ring. 
Thus, when Captains Irby and 
Mangles left an Arab camp to pro- 
ceed to Shobek, the Sheik, Abu 
Bashid, sent on with them an Arab 
bearing his own maoe, to ensure 
for them the same reception as if he 
had been himself in .their company. 

In India, the orou-mulle-piramhu^ 
t.6., the cane with one knot, is 
believed to possess miraculous 
powers, whether in the hands of 
a magician or a private person. 
It is about the size of the middle 
finger, and must have only one 
knot in its whole length. Mr. 
Roberts, in his oriental illustra- 
tions, produces the following native 
declarations on the subject: <A 
man bitten by a serpent will be as- 
suredly cured if the oane or rod be 
placed upon him ; nay, should he 
be dead, it will restore him to life. 
Yes, sir, the man who has such a 
stick, need neither fear serpents nor 
evil spirits.'-*-^tto. 

Lesson No. 29. — Settle it 
Now, — ^A Christian business man 
was sinking under the power of an 
insidious disease. He did not 
realise his danger, nor had his 
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friends known how rapidly death 
was approaching him. A consulta- 
tion of physicians resnlted in the 
annoancement to his fcimily that he 
conld live only a few more honrs at 
the longest. To one of his most 
intimate friends was assigned the 
duty of telling him how near was 
the end of earth. ' Beecher/ said 
his friend, approaching him as he 
lay npon his hed, ' if you knew 
that yon had not long to live are 
there any hnsiness affairs yon would 
wish attended to ? ' ' Certainly 
there are,* was the reply. * Well, 
I think you would be wise to attend 
to them at once.' ' I suppose it 
would he prudent to do so/ said 
the sick mao.' ' It's more than a 
question of prudence,' urged his 
friend ; ' you must do it now or 
never.' The sick man was already 
so feeble and faint that not even 
this announcement startled him. 
< Let me sleep awhile,' he mur- 
mured i ' I'll feel stronger after a 
nap.' ' No, no,' was the response, 
' you'll never feel stronger for this 
work than you do at this moment. 
An hour hence you'll be weaker 
than now. Whatever you do for 
your family or for your business 
you must do at once. Thus urged, 
the sick man aroused himself to 
the effort, and gave the directions 
which were needful for the carry- 
ing on of his imj^ortant business. 
Would that every man could thus 
be aroused to do at once all that is 
needful in preparation for both life 
and death I It is now or never to 
very many. 

Lesson No. 30. — H^miility 
preparing for Reception of Divine 
Blessing, 

* Lowly we must be if to heaven 
we go ; 
High is the roof there, but the 
gate is low/ 



' Elisha did not come to Naaman 
in his own person, because he 
would work a salutary effect on 
Naaman's heart by mlns of his 
bodily disease. Naaman had come 
with magnificent presente and with 
pomp of horses and chariots and 
servants, and with vain - glorious 
notions of his own self importance, 
and of the dignity and grandeur of 
his country as compared with Is- 
rael ; and he expected to be treated 
with obsequious homage by the 
prophet. But Elisha, the man of 
aod, would briug down his high 
thoughts and vain-glorious imagin- 
ations, and would work in him the 
requisite temper and disposition of 
humility and faith, in order that 
he might be a recipient of the 
marvellous blessing of God's 
mercy, both in body and in soul. 
— Wordsworth, 

Sacred Soil. — ^In asking for these 
mule's burdens of earth Naaman 
distinctly intimated his conviction 
that the land of Israel was a sacred 
soil, seeing that there alone the 
true God was to be found. To 
Mohammedans the sacred soil is 
Mecca ; the man accounts him- 
self happy who has in possession 
the smallest portion of it for use 
in his devotions. He carries it 
about his person in a small bag, 
and in his prayers he deposits this 
before him on the ground in such 
a manner that, in his frequent 
prostrations, the head comes down 
upon the morsel of sacred soil, so 
that in some sort he may be said 
to worship thereon. — Kitto, 

Lesson No\3i. — The Ascrip- 
tion of Praise, — When £he sun is 
going out of sight it is said that 
the pious Swiss herdsman of the 
Alps will take his horn, and shout 
loudly through it, * Praise ye the 
Lord!' A brother herdsman on 
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some distant slope immediately 
takes np the echo, * Praise ye the 
Lord I ' Soon another herdsman 
answers still higher np the moun- 
tains, till hill shonts to hill and 
peak echoes to peak the suhlime 
anthem of praise to the Lord of 
all. It should never he forgotten 
that a praising spirit is a happy 
spirit. — James Thornton Wells. 

Laying Mantles on the Colt, — 
Tucker, who made a pilgrimage to 
the holy sepulchre in the last half 
of the fifteenth century, gives the 
foUowiug advice to a person who 
intends travelling in Palestine: 
* Have a coat made at Venice of 
double cloth ; it is very^convenient 
in the Holy Land. You spread it 
upon the ass and ride on it/ 

Lesson No. 32. — TheAhana 
River. — * Damascus should be ap- 
proached only one way, and that is 
from the north-west. The traveller 
who comes from that quarter passes 
over the great chain of Anti-Liba- 
nus ; he crosses the watershed, 
and he finds himself following the 
course of a little stream flowing 
through a richly cultivated valley. 
The stream is the Barada (or 
Abana). It rises in the plain of 
Zebdani ; it flows on, and the cul- 
tivation, which at its rise spreads 
far and wide along its banks, nour- 
ished by the rills which feed it, 
gradually is contracted within the 
limits of its single channel. The 
mountains rise round it absolutely 
bare. The peaks of Mount Sinai 
are hardly more sterile than these 
Syrian ranges. But the river 
winds through them, visible every- 
where by its mass of vegetation — 
willow, poplars, hawthorn, walnut, 
hanging over a rushing velume of 
crystal water — the more striking 
from the contrast with the naked de- 
sert in which it is found.* — S. F. 



Rimmon. — A trace of this deity 
is found in the name Tdbrimon^ 
one of the royal line of Syria 
(1 Kings XV. 18). It is possible that 
the word may signify a pomegra- 
nate, the symbol of generative 
power; or the word may be an 
abbreviated form of Hadad-rim« 
mon, and the god be kindred with 
Adonis, so styled after the pome- 
granate, which was sacred to him. 

Lesson No. 33. — Faith in 
times of Difficulty, — ^Dr. A. Thom- 
son at a meeting read a letter 
which he had received from a 
Christian lady in Edinburgh, nar- 
rating a series of incidents in con- 
nection with the rescue of the 
passagers of the shipwrecked Loch 
Earn, of which her own son, one 
of the passengers, had been the 
witness. 

'After the Trimountain left 
them, and they had examined their 
ship, many a heart failed, and they 
feared they would never see land 
again. They could not navigate 
the vessel, and were left to the 
mercy of the wind and waves, or 
rather to the care of Him who 
ruleth wind and waves. Vain was 
the help of man. The wind drove 
them out of the course of ships, 
northward. You are aware that 
two ministers were left on board 
the Loch Earn, One, M. Cooke, 
a truly godly man, did all he could 
to encourage their hearts. Every 
day at noon he gathered them to- 
gether, and earnestly by prayer 
strove to lead them to the Saviour, 
and this he continued to do till 
they reached England. The day 
before they were rescued they knew 
that very shortly the ship must go 
down. The wind had changed, 
bringing them nearer the track of 
ships, but they had little hope of 
being saved. M. Ccoke told them 
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of bis own hope, Uui deaili to liiin 
woold be etmai lifoi end be mr- 
geniiy entreated tbem to put their 
traet in '' Him who wns mighty to 
MTe." At the seme time, he told 
them he had no doubt thej would 
be reeened, that OTen then a vesad 
was spcediog to saTe tbmn, that 
€k>d bad answered tborprajera, 
that neit day asmondng dawned 
tbej wonld see her. That ai|^t 
was one of great anxiety. As 
Bioming dawned enreiy eye was 
strained to aee the proinised ^p, 
Theie tmly Mke was,and ikeBritUk 
Queen bore down npon them. Yon 
may thinkwith whatthanktel hearts 
they \e& the Loch Earn, 

« One thing is remarhable — the 
effieer in charge on board the 
British Queen had a most nnac- 
eonntable feeling that there was 
something for him to do, and three 
times daring the night he ehanged 
the conrse of the Tessel, bearing 
northward. He told the watch to 
keep a sharp Io<^-out for a ship, 
and immediately on sitting the 
Loch Earn bore down npon her. 
At first he thought she hsd been 
abandoned, as die lay helpless in 
the trough of the sea, but soon 
tihey saw her signal oi distress. 
It seems to me a remarkable in- 
stance of &ith on the one side and 
a guiding Proyidence on the other. 
After they were taken on board the 
pilot-boat that brought them into 
Plymouth at noon, when they for 
the last time joined in prayer, M. 
Cooke read to them the account 
of Paul's shipwreck, showing the 
similarity of thor experience. I 
earnestly trust that the teaching 
the crew of the Loch Earn receiTod 
during that time of sore trial may 
be greatly blessed to them.' 

Lesson No. 34. — THngg 
blinking the Eyee* — ^Yqu need not 



break the^bwses of a teleseope, or 
eoat them over with paint, in order 
to ]^re?ent yon firom seeing through 
them. Just breathe npon them, 
and tibe dew of your breath will 
shut out all the stars. So it does 
not require great crimes to hide 
the light iA God's countenance. 
Little faults can do it just as welL 
— Beecher. 

Lesson No. 35. — Eeward 0/ 
Betrayal. — * Philip, Duke of Aus- 
tria, paid the ambassadors of 
Charles IV. (who had betrayed 
^leir trust) in counterfeit coin ; 
whereof^ when they complained^ it 
was answered, that false coin is 
good enough for fdse knaTcs.' 

Self Confidence, — ^Mr. Pendle- 
ton and Mr. Saunders meeting 
together in the beginning of Queen 
Mary's r«gn, and speaking of the 
perseeutioQ which was likely to 
ensue, about which Saunders 
showed much weakness and many 
fears, Pendleton said to him, 
' What, man I there is much 
more cause for me to £Bar than 
for yon, inasmuch as I have a 
large aad &t body ; jet will I see 
the last drop of my blood melt 
away, and the last piece of my flesh 
consumed to ashes before I will 
iorsske Jesus Christ and His 
truth, which I hare professed.' 
Yet not long after, when the hour 
oi trial came, poor, feeble, fiunt- 
hearted Saunders, by the power 
and goodness of God, sealed the 
truth with his blood ; while proud 
Pendleton played the apostate, and 
turned Papist. 

Lesson No. 36 — Lepers at 

the Gaie <tf Samaria, — According 

to Jewish tradition these four lepers 

were Gehazi and his three sons 

who had been smitten with the &tal 
disease. 
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THE DESK. 



OUTLINES OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADDEESSBS. 



No. 8. 

'An these tlnngs huve t kept from my xoath 
Qp.'— Matt. xix. 90. 

Signs of Ghridt'fl intereBt in the 
young. 

Very mnoh thttfc was attraotire and 
hopeful in this young man. A great 
thing for one rich and young to be 
thus earnest in seeking for eternal 
life. Take him as a representative of 
intelligent anenious inquvrert. Show 
his three mistakes. 

1. The mistake he made aibout good. 
He used the word too lightly j did 

not think about it. Nobody is really 
good but Otod. Show how lightly we 
use the word good, Oan we thought- 
fully apply it to Christ P 

2. The mistake he made ahov;t 'Xaw. 
He thought it only concerned ac. 

tions, whereas it had to do with 
thought, and will, and heart, and feel- 
ing. Illus. from Christ's Sermon on 
the Mount. 

3. The mistake he made about his 

OWN LIFE. 

Show how he read its story. Show 
how God read it. 

The difference is very serious. By 
a wise and gracious testing, our Lord 
endeavoured to show the young man 
BiMSELF. Why did he fail under the 
test P Apply to seekers now. 



No. 9. 



* Thy serrant went no whither.'— 2 Ein^ 
V. 25. 

This text is the climax of a course 
of sin. The subject suggested by the 
Btoryof Grehaziis, *The linking together 
of sin ; or, how one sin is sure to drag 
on another after it.* Illus. in case of 
Gehazl. 

1. A covetous feeling cherished. 

Covetous feelings- may come un- 
awares, the danger lies in cherishing 
them. This was the little hole in the 
embankment, that let all the floods of 
Sin out of Gehazi's heart. 

2. A fooUsh resolve. 

To run and overtake Naaman* 
8. The fabricated story. 
About the visit of a prophett 



4. Stolen goodi. 

He had gotten them by a lie^ and 
had no right to them. 

6. Dodges to escape detection. 

Won't let Naaman's aervanta oome 
too near the house to be seeiu 

6, A He to his master* 

* Thy servant went no whither.' 

*I. Success with a owse. 

Naaman'a olothes prove to hav« in 
them Naaman's leprosy. Watoh, then, 
over the very beginnings of eviL 



No. 10. 



* Lay my staff upon the Caoo of the ofaiM.'-- 
2 Kings iv. 29. 

See Kitto, *DaUy Bible lUus.' for 
explanations and illustrations of the 
use of the staff. 

It typifies the power of man. 

Illus. power of doctor or conjuror 
could not raise deadj nor could the 
true prophet, uniil he was clothed 
with the great power of God. This he 
won by prayer. With men it is im- 
possible, with God all things are pos- 
sible. 



INFANT CLASS LESSON. 
Naamait thb Leper. 

The following points will enable the 
teacher to impress and illustrate the 
principal lessons of this interesting 
narrative. 

1. Plague spots and pride spots. 
Leprosy a spot on the skin. Man 

may see it. The London plague showed 
spot on the breast. Pride a spot on 
the soul. God sees it. 

2. Both were got out. 

Hard work getting out spots and 
stains. What we do; wash, use acids, 
etc. Only God could get these spots 
out. 

3. Ths pride.spota had to come out 
before the plague-spots would. 

Illus. by showing how Naaman had 
to be humbled first. 

Christ's teaching, 'Siirait is tho 
gate and naztwr is tihe way.' 
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'The Cimverted Wrestler; or, the 
Life of Abraham Bastard. By 8. L. 
Thome. (L<yndon: SUiot Stock,) A 
pleasing aocxmnt of a Gornisli giant, 
at leaflfc a man with bo laige and 
strong a phjncal frame that he might 
be called a giant— who waa converted 
after a yiolent and self-willed yoath, 
and became an earnest preacher of the 
QospeL We maj well be enconraged 
at Boch proofs of what < Almighty Grace 
can do.' ' When Bastard became a new 
TnftTt in Christ Jesns, his first impulse 
was to go ronnd to all the scenes in 
which he was known as a wrestler, and 
tell his old companions of the 'dear 
Savioor he had found.' He became a 
good man, but we think he might have 
been a better man with a little of the 
grace of politeness, and consideration 
for other people's feelings. There was 
certainly a wonderful change wrought 
in him, but a few of the knots were 
left right to the end of his days. Per- 
haps to keep him humble, and to re- 
mind us of what he had been. This 
lifctle book is suitable for distribution, 
or lending, as a tract. 

The following extract will illustrate 
how Bastard failed in consideration 
for others' feelings. 

'A Wesleyan minister told the 
writer of this sketch that he heard 
Abraham preach once, at a Camelford 
fair. He stood just outside the house 
of a laYryer. He frequently brought 
out at the end of a period, as a climax, 
his text, which was, "Woe unto you 
lawyers." * 

Surely Bastard might have learned 
from his Master 'a more excellent 
way' in which to commend the gos- 
pel. 



with our Sonday-Bchools is always for 
the best. Those who take np resistance 
against such a social evil are in great 
danger of beooniing intense and extra, 
vagant in their advocacy, and they are 
not always as patient as they might 
be with those who caxmot see with 
them eye to eye. Consequently Bands 
of Hope have sometimes occasioned 
Sunday-school trouble. By following 
the advice of this little book such dif - 
ficulties may be avoided; the writer 
has evidently had experience, of which 
he gives his readers the benefit. The 
counsels are not given in any formal 
manner, but suggested by the present- 
ation of illustrative cases. We should 
all have our comer in the great fight 
against the drink enemy of our land. 



* The Friend of China* A monthly 
magazine, giving an account of efforts 
made to suppress the opium traffic with 
China, which is inflicting such serious 
injury on the 'celestial land.' We 
shall be glad when British hands are 
washed clean from this sin. We can- 
not be right in deteriorating and min- 
ing millions of our fellow-creatures for 
the sake of maiutaiuing cur wealth or 
our ludian empire. It is sad enough 
that we should choose to deteriorate 
and min ourselves with tobacco and 
alcohol. 



* Bands of Hojpe in Town and Til- 
lage.* By John Burnett. (London : 
Elliot Stock.) We think this work 
should prove practically useful. Our 
sympathies are fully with the work 
and workers of our Bands of Hope. 
We are not sure that their oooneotioa 



' Ought Protestant Christians to cir- 
culate Romish Versions qf the Word of 
Qod ? ' The two prize essays selected 
and published by the Trinitarian Bible 
Society. We think there is much un- 
necessmry misunderstanding between 
our two Bible Societies, which, like 
quarrels among friends, only too easily 
grow bitter. If anybody reads these 
essays, and fancies himself persuaded 
to adopt the author's opinions, we 
have simply to say, 'Hear ths other 
side,* 
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THE WORK. 



WHO SHALL TEACH? 

B7 THE BEY. GEORGE M. BOYNTON. 

* So when they had dined, Jesns saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these ? He saith onto him, Yea, Lord, thou knowest 
that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs.' — John xxi. 15. 

Who shall teach ? We answer, Sach a one as Peter. 

Not the Peter who was an apostle. Not the Peter who was never a 
Pope. The risen Lord did not ask him for his credentials of office be- 
fore He bade him ^Feed my lambs.' It was the personal, not the 
official Peter to whom Jesas gave his commission. It was Peter stand- 
ing for the believer, not the bishop ; representing the private Christian, 
not the priest on whom the charge was laid. 

Not Peter, the perfect man. There was none such. He was quite 
as far from perfection as fi'om the primacy. It was Peter, one of the 
Sons of Thunder, but whose thunder had not always signalled the meet- 
ing of the clouds of heaven, or been attended with the flashing of its 
light. It was Peter who spoke often wisely, and sometimes ' not know- 
ing what he said.' It was Peter who had confessed his Lord, and then 
denied him with cursing and swearing. Oh, you brother or sister, who 
feel yourself unworthy to take your part in this good work, was Peter 
not unworthy ? You who will not enter in because you are not a per- 
fect Christian, was Peter a perfect Christian ? Yet the Lord, who knew 
all things, and who knew what kind of help He wanted, said to Peter, 
unwise and unworthy as he was, ' Feed my lambs.' Has He never said 
it to you. ? 

It was not Peter the learned man. He had never, like Saul of Tarsus, 
sat at the feet of Gamaliel. The Jewish schools of philosophy had not 
been open to him. When he and John stood before the council, * they 
perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men,' by which is 
meant men of only^ordinary education, not trained in the schools of the 
Eabbis. Ignorance is no recommendation for religious influence, but 
high culture is not necessary to it. One must not be a fool, but one 
need not be a miracle of learning, to be a leader in the social study of 
the Bible. It is not the Scripture which is of private interpretation (if 
there be any such) which is most needful for the saving of souls and for 
the truest instruction in righteousness. Peter w «3 not a man of letters, 
but a man of nets and lines. And this work miiot be done, not by those 
of the learned class, but by men and women ^ho come, not from their 
books, but from their daily work, their ledgers and their housekeeping, their 

May» 1877. 5 
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tools and their looms. Peter, the unlearned man, was called to feed 
Christ's lambs. Has He ever called you, reader ? 

' Bat Peter had one qaalification without which yon will not be called, 
nor need yon come. He eonld look his Lord in. the face and say, * Thou 
knowest that I Ioto thee.' It was Peter who loved his Lord to whom 
the bidding came. This was his fitness to be an nnder-shepherd in the 
Saviour's fold. This was his learning which should guide him in feed- 
ing the lambs. This was his official and moral preparation for the work 
which was entrusted him. This was the one essential thing. Without 
this, all else — office, character, learning — were of no account ; with this 
ho was furnished, however little of the others he might have, though 
this might be enriched and made effective by the others. Love to 
Christ — that is the very edge of every sword which is drawn for him, 
though office, character, and learning may give it weight. 

< Lovest thou me ? ' That is the one question. That answered affirm- 
atively and truly, the condition is suecessfol, teaching is met, the 
motive to seek all other needful qualities and helps is in the heart, and 
the bidding comes at once, ' Feed my lambs.' 



CHATS WITH MY TEACHERS. 

BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PASTOR. 
NO. V. ABOUT USEFUL BOOKS. 

(^Co7itinuecL) 

' I AM afraid, sir,' said Alfred Jones, * that nowadays the difficulty 
would be to decide on one book. Perhaps we should be better off if, 
like that juror, we possessed only one.' 

* I don't mean,' I replied, ' to urge that you should keep to one, but 
I have brought this illustration to show how much depends on our 
manner of reading ; whether it be mere reading, or real careful study^ 
ing. All really good books require to be read and re-read, and pondered 
over again and again. Of course, if we might have only one book, we 
should choose the Bible, which is a library in itself. You may be 
interested in the following extract from the ** Eevue des deux Mondes." 
It is from' an Article written by Beville, an advocate of modem rational- 
ism. ** One day the question was started in an assembly, What book a 
man condemned to a life-long imprisonment, to whom but one would be 
allowed, had better choose to take into his cell with him. The com- 
pany consisted of Catholics, Protestants, philosophers, and even 
materialists ; but all of them agreed that his choice would fall only on 
the Bible." 

* I have made a beginning,' said Jones, who was a young teacher, but 
a very intelligent young man, ' towards a library of my own, and should 
be very glad if you could tell us what books you think would be most 
likely to help us in our S mday-school work.' 

* That is rather a difficult think to do,' I answered, ^ and it is rather 
an invidious thing to do to recommend particular books. Besides^ I %^ 
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that a book nhioh one person Yalaes highly another person finds pf aeti« 
cally useless. Only a week or two ago a friend recommended to me most 
highly a work on the Book of BeTelation^ whidi had wondarinlly 
cleared and illuminated his own mind, and he was very ansious to lend 
it to me. I made the attempt to read it, but if it had been wrztien in the 
original language of Paradise it could not have been more utterly be- 
wildering. I may better help yon by indicating the sort of books you 
will find most useful. I am, however, afraid that if I begin tallong 
about books I shall monopolise all the conversation.' ^ 

' Oh, never mind that, we shall be glad to be list^iers,' they all 
exclaimed. 

* Well, then, a teacher's private library should be an epitome of a 
large library. That is, each branch of study any way conneeted with 
his life-work should be represented in it. As he is emphatically the 
teacher of one book, his studies have ike one aim of eluoidating it. 
His foundation-work should be one about the Bible itself, its form, 
structure, history, contents, writers, inspiration, etc.; such a work as 
Angus' ^' Bible Handbook," which puts all such information in a very 
clear, compact and accessible form. On these topics the '* Book and its 
Story" gives a great deal of information very pleasantly, but it is per- 
haps better suited for the Sunday-school or reference libraries. Such a 
work as Dr. Eadie's ''Our English Bible " is only suitable for advanced 
students. Clergymen and ministers have special works on each several 
subject. 

* The next thing is a good commentary. When myself a young 
Sunday-school teacher, I bought ** Matthew Henry," in nine volames 
for two pounds five shillings, and it cost me some labour and sacrifice 
to get the money, but it was not a wise purchase. Now I can use 
Matthew Henry wisely, but then what I needed was explanation of Bible 
difficulties, and description of Eastern eustcHns, and suggestion of mattar 
for illustration, not pious meditations, and copious preachings ; thoagh 
these are valuable enough in their place. Here agaio, pastors prefer 
single works on each Bible book, written by men who have given their 
lives to particular portions ; but the re£»enee library may have either 
the '* Speaker's Commentary," which at present, however, only treats dt 
the Old Testament, or Dr. Wordsworth's Commentary, which is replete 
with the most modem biblical knowledge. Of commentaries within the 
teacher's reach, I can recommrad the '* Critical Commentaiy," which is 
published in four volames at a very moderate price; and l^ere is a 
work now being brought out by Bilr. Stock, called <' The Biblical 
Museum," which is specially adapted and arranged to meet the wants of 
teachers. 

' Then we need a good cyclopsBdia. Eitto's two volames were given 
me on my twenty-first birthday, fio I know them by the usage of a good 
many years ; they have been republished, and greatly improved. Dr. 
Snnth's " Bible Dictionary" needs no commendation, as it has taken rank 
as the standard cydopsedia. But they are more fitted for the reference 
library, and I shouM like to recommend a cheap work which I have found 
exceedingly well edited and very complete. The title is ^ The Treasury 
Qt Bibl^ Enowlodge/' and it is published in Haunder's series. Dr. 
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Eadie, too, has a eyelopsBdia, bnt I have not nsed it, so am, not able to 
speak of its merits. 

'I need not remind yon of Thomson's ''Land and Book/' because this 
is so well known and valned : yon may profitably fix on some book of 
Eastern travel, as the writer's descriptions will greatly help you to 
realise Bible scenes. One of the books to which I feel specially in- 
debted is Bonar's record of the joomey of the Scottish deputies to the 
lands of the Bibla 

* I ought to say a word about such a storehouse of information as is 
provided in Casseirs ** Bible Educator," and no reference library could 
lay claim to completeness without having three volumes of ''Stanley's 
Jewish Church." 

' I noticed when I came in that several of you were looking through 
that large book of Oriental illustrations ; that reminds me to say that 
pictures are very valuable helps, both to yourselves and to your children. 
The eye can often aid the mind to a conception when mere description 
has wholly failed ; and you may often find you can add interest to your 
teaching if you can draw an article or scene mentioned in the lesson 
upon the black-board.' 

It is impossible to compress an hour and a half's conversation into 
two or three pages ; but I may be able to return to this subject, and 
report what practical results followed from this evening's chat. 



A SUPERINTENDENT'S ALBUM. 

NO. V. — TWO SISTEBS. 

Oke of my greatest difficulties throughout my connection with Sunday- 
schools has been to deal with half-day^ or half-time, teachers. Here, 
in the north of England, we have so many who only give one part of the 
day, or alternate Sundays to the school. Perhaps the evil is not so 
great, or I might have said, more politely, the custom is not so frequent 
in the south and west, where life is somewhat less full of hurry and 
toU. 

At times, I have been so grieved to see the bad influence on the 
classes of having several teachers, that I have been inclined to say to 
my half-tinua friends, ' If you cannot come altogether you shall not 
come at all.' I have never said this, I am thankful to say, so cannot 
accuse myself that in this way I have ' broken the bruised reed, or 
quenched the smoking flax,' or hindered those who had it in their hearts 
to do a little work for the Master. 

But half-day teachers do give superintendents a great deal of trouble. 
There is the beginning of trouble lest they should happen to forget that 
it was their day. There is trouble because these half-timers seldom get 
thoroughly into the Sunday-school ways. There is trouble in the class, 
because Sarah says she likes Miss Roberts's teaching better than Miss 
Smith's ; and Jane says she prefers Miss Smith's. Now, when Miss 
][loberts is coming, Sarah i^ants to sit next to the teacher, though sh^ 
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knows well enough thai this is Jane*s place. So there are all sorts of 
little rivalries and dodgings going on in the class. Then there is the 
weakness of. a divided sense of responsibility. The two teachers have 
somehow to divide the burden of the children's souls and salvation 
between them ; and they can never quite agree how much belongs to 
each, and it is only like human nature for Miss Roberts to shift the 
heavy end on to Miss Smith, and for Miss Smith to feel sure that Miss 
Eoberts is the best to speak directly to the children about their souls. 

I have had some capital half-time teachers, whose circumstances 
quite prevented their coming oftener. I have had some who floundered 
about in sad bewilderment, searching for an. excuse that would look at 
all reasonable, when pressed to undertake the entire supervision of the 
class. But I will cheerfully admit that I do know of one case in which 
the half-time system worked well, so well that I never found it in my 
heart to wish for any change. 

You see these two liknesses. You don't require to be told either that 
they are sisters, or that they have characters of their own. Their faces 
are full of a force and individuality which tells they belong to the north 
of England. They are gentle and womanly, with all the characteristic 
tenderness and sympathy of Christian women, but life has been so far 
hard with them that they have had to toil with bupy hands for daily 
bread, and the toiling has developed a strong individuality, and a 
sturdy independence. They have won, and they keep the respectful love 
of all who have to do with them in social life, in the Ohurch, or in the 
school Their names are not Mary and Martha, but I seldom see them 
without thinking of the sisters of Bethany, and I fancy they are 
not altogether unlike them in their differing dispositions. One of these 
sisters, too, is inclined to be meditative, while the other is as disposed 
to be active and energetic. They are happily blended together in work- 
ing for their common Lord ; and I feel sure that He blesses their home, 
even as He did the cottage home at Bethany. 

They took a class at our school between them, and came on alternate 
Sundays. When I was chosen superintendent they had the lowest 
class, composed of the children just removed from the infant-school. 
Gradually, we moved them up from class to class, until they obtained a 
separate class-room, and at last were entrusted with the first girl's class, 
just below the senior, or Bible-class. 

They were, both of them, thorough Sunday-school teachers ; they 
put their hearts into their work, won the full sympathy of their scholars, 
and we could not tell by the look of the class, while teaching was going 
on, which of the teachers was present. 

They knew what each was doing. They talked over their hppes of 
one and another in the class. They prayed together in their difficulties, 
and I doubt not, studied their preparations together. When one was 
prevented from coming, the other could take her turn ; so I had no 
kouble in supplying their vacant places. And I may add that God was 
pleased to bless their labours ; we had more join our Church as decided 
Ghristians from their chiss than from any class in the sdiooli and they 
helped the pastor greatly by watching over the peiilbiis times of begin- 
ning personal religious life. 
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There are ezcefiliens to eyery role, and we may often learn mneh' 
from ihe ezceptions. I would still vge all teaehera to take up Bonday- 
■ehool work as their great life-woirk, and giye theneelvea whoUy to it, 
time, powers, and all; hut remembering these two. sisters, I want to 
add, Uiere are eirenmstanees nnder which only half yonr time may be 
an acceptaUe offeriog on the altar of the Lord. Giye all if yon ean. 
If yon can only giye half, pray for graoe to giye it wisely and well. 



THE BOOK. 



THE CITY OP THE GREAT KING. 

The history of nations generally gathers round some one particular city. 
The capital is nsually representatiye of the spirit and character of the 
people, and all the changes and all the yicissitudes through which nations 
pass are sure to affect first and most seriously the chief city. If there 
is anythiog good in a people you will find it more fally deyeloped in the 
capital. If there are peeuliair foims of eyil cursing the nation and 
plucking away its yital energy, you will find those eyils most actiye in 
the leading city. Let any nation pass through a baptism of blood, or of 
fire, and the oyerwhelmiag weight of the csdamiti(BS will crush down 
upon the first or principal city. 

The history of the wonderful country of Greece, the land that may be 
called the birthplace of the arts and scienoes and poetry and philo- 
sophy, is really the history of Athens. In a yet more complete sense 
the history of tiie Romans is the story of the city of Rome. And so of 
modem countries ; we only know the history of France as we follow the 
records of the rise and changes and struggles and developments of 
the city of Paris. To know English history we must study the leoorda 
of the city of London. 

This is peculiarly true of the nation of Israel. They were separated 
from other nations, isolated by being shut into a land guarded on every 
side by mountam, desert, and sea : they were singular in manners, in 
customs, in political organisations, and, above all, in religion. But 
their peculiarity was more marked in Jerusalem than elsewhere. This 
city was, in some respects, unlike any other city in the world. Some 
eities become famous because the residence of royalty is in them ; but 
though the kings of Israel dwelt at Jerusalem the glory of their state 
was altogether eclipsed by a * glory that excelled ' — even ihe glory of the 
Temple or Palace of the Great King. Some cities are celebrated for 
their manufactures, and some are placed so conveniently that they be- 
come centres of the world's commerce. Jerusalem is famous in the 
world's annals for its religion. Built in the Holy Land, it is emphatic- 
ally the Holy Oiiy. It stood through many ages, sometimes in splen- 
dour, when Qod num^stiy honoured it wiUi His pl?esence ; sometimes 
wiiii thai fietifiotti entside gknj yrbMk men seek is put on things whMi 
their inner life and reality are gone ; sometimeU is ruin and iUM>latio&» 
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bat always witness to the world of the paramoant and eternal claims ot 
Jehovah, the one Hying and trae God. 

There are, indeed, other so-ealled * holj cities * In tke world besidea 
Jemsalem. Other nations and religions, 'however, hare more than one 
holy city. They have many to match the gods many and lords many 
of their idolatrous worship. The Jews had only one holy city. They 
were permitted to have no other. Whatever expense and difficulty it 
might pat them to, they mast come and worship at the one place, be- 
caase they mast wprship only this one God. The one holy city was a 
perpetual declaration to them, and to all the world, saying, ' There is no 
other God beside Jehovah, we know no other.* 

Though the glory of Jerusalem has long passed away, the interest of 
all Christendom still clings around it. Hundreds every year travel in 
that land for the pleasure of treading the sacred soil, and gazing upon 
scenes enriched with such eacred associations. Our lessons this year 
belong to its history, and we may aid our fellow- labourers by giving them 
an outline sketch of the rise, fortunes, and misfortunes of the capital 
city. 

The most ancient name was probably Salem, or peace. In all proba- 
bility it was of the original city that Melchisedek was king and priest. 
The longer word, Jerusalem^ means the vision or inheritance or habita- 
tion of peace ; and this meaning makes very tender and solemn the 
address of the Lord Jesus, when He beheld the city from the shoulder of 
Olivet, and wept over it, saying, ' that thou hadst known, even thou 
in this thy day, the things that make for thy peace* 

Josephus tells us that the mountain in the land of Moriah on which 
Abraham attempted to offer his son was the very moantain on which 
Solomon subsequently built his magnificent Temple. It would, how- 
ever, appear that the whole land on which Jerusalem was built was called 
Moriah, or vision, because, in comparison with the surrounding country, 
H was high land. 

While the town was in the possession of the Jebnsites it was called 
Jebu$. The name Jerusalem first occurs in Joshua x. 1., where Adoni- 
Zedec, king of Jerusalem, is mentioned as entering into an alliance with 
other kings against Joshua, by whom they were all overcome. When the 
country of Canaan was divided out to the different tribes the division of 
the territories of Judah and Benjamin ran through the valley of Ben 
Hinnom, so that the mountain of Jerusalem belonged to Benjamin rather 
than to Judah. 

After the death of Joshua^ the Lord directed Judah to fight against 
the Canaanites ; they did so, took Jerusalem, but probably only the part 
known as the ' lower city ; ' this they set on fire, but they did not succeed 
iti dispelling the previous inhabitants, and it was jointly occupied by 
Jews and Jebusites for some four or five hundred years. David, after 
ruling for a time over Judah alone in the city of Hebron, became at last 
king over all Israel, led his forces against Jerusalem, took it, expelled 
the Jebusites, and made it his royal city, calling it the ' City of David.' 
From this date the real history of the city begins \ it oiow ceased to be 
merely one of the cities of Israel, it became emphatically the cit^ of 
the Jews. David probably chose it for his capital partly beoauvd it did 
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not remoTe the national centre from his own tribe of Jadah, and yet its 
position conciliated the Benjamites, who claimed to be the royal tribe, 
having given the nation its first long ; partly, too, becanse of the sin- 
golar strength and beauty of its situation. It is evident, however, that 
it was too &r in the sonih of the land to have been an effective political 
capital, and the site of Samaria, ehosen by the statesman-like Omri, was 
more suitable, when judged from a national point of view. 

Few details of David's siege of the city are given ; the interest of it 
attaches on the one side to the presumptuous and insulting Jebusites, 
who manned the fort with only ' the lame and the blind ; ' and on the other 
side to Joab, who, by his skill and daring, won the day, and gained, too, 
the captaincy, wldch he held, sometimes for weal and sometimes for woe, 
throughout David's reign. 

{To be eontiniied.) 



TO ILLUSTRATE LESSON No. 48. 



Jesus Christ and Jesus Barab- 
bas. — ^The name Barahbas signi- 
fies ' son of the Father.' Accord- 
ing to some of the best MSS. and 
the oldest translations, the read- 
ing of the passage should be, 
' Whom will ye that I release 
unto you ? Jesus Barabbas, or 
Jesus which is called Christ ? ' 
The two, presented by Pilate for 
selection to the nation, bore the 
name of Jesus. The one was 
Jesus, who called himself Bar- 
Abbas — the Son of the Father, 
thus expressly claiming Divine 
authority — ^the other Jesus, who 
was called Christ. From Luke 
zxiii. 19, we gather that Jesus 
Barabbas was one of those pre- 
tenders to the Messianic dignity, 
who sought to realise the Jewish 
ideal by a!i armed rising against 
the Boman power. According to 
the accusation of the priests, Jesus 
the Christ was guilty of the same 
opposition to CsBsar, though not 
in the same manner, as Jesus Bar- 



Abbas. From personal examina- 
tion of the Christ, Pilate knew 
this charge to be untrue ; and so 
he placed the two in mockery be- 
fore the people, the Messiah of an 
invisible kingdom, for which His 
servants would not fight, and the 
Messiah of an earthly kingdom, 
who had been taken red-handed 
in sedition and murder. By one 
of those curious coincidences, so 
frequent and striking, they stood 
now side by side, of the same 
name, of the same claim — the 
caricature by the side of the 
reality, Jesus the pretended and 
Jesus the real Bar-Abbas, the 
Messiah of Jewish ideas and hopes 
and the Messiah of God's appoint- 
ment; the one attempting to 
realise the picture of the Messiah, 
as drawn by the tempter in the 
wilderness, but rejected by the 
world, the other fulfilling the 
prophetic Scriptures. — ^Matt. xxvii. 
17- 
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THE CLASS. 



Ko.37. [Q. T. ver. 42.] May 13. 

JesuB in Gethsemme. 

(Read Matt. xxvi. 31-46.) 

Intro,'] Trace the incidents of the 
Last Sapper. After long conTersationy 
which was full of tenderness, the 
great interoessorj- prayer was offered, 
a hjmn sang, and the party passed 
oat into the night, probably the moon- 
lit night, taking the way towards the 
Moant of Olives. Jesos oontinned 
talking to them as they walked. 

Jndas had left the room daring the 
feast ; whether he partook of the con- 
secrated elements or not must remain 
a dispated point. Since Christ said, 
* Drink ye all of it,' we may presnme 
that no one had then left the com- 
pany. 

31. Offended : be ashamed, or 
afraid to own Him as their teacher. 
Written : Zech. xiii. 7. 32. Risen 
again: thoagh Christ spoke of His 
resurrection so plainly, it does not 
seem that the apostles grasped His 
meaning. Into Galilee: where He 
woold have better opportanities of 
converse with them. He woald go 
hefore them^ beoaose He would rise 
before the feast-time was closed, and 
they would be staying in the city 
until the end of the feast. 33. Will 
I never : Peter was good-hearted, 
right enough in passionate resolve, 
but he did not know his own weakness. 

' Beware of Peter's words, 
Nor confidently say, 
I never will deny the Lord, 
But, Grant I never may.' 

84. Before the cock crow : which is 
about three o'clock in the morning. 
We can hardly wonder that to Peter 
this should seem impossible. Deny 
me thrice : indicating an utter and 
humiliating fall. 35. Die with thee : 
Peter perhaps thought there would be 
a fight, and he would stand to the end 
beside his Master. Oar Lord's quiet 
yielding to arrest astonished His dis- 
ciples, as much as the guard that 
came prepared for a struggle. 36. 
Qethsemane : a garden. One is now 
enclosed and shown to travellers as 
the very place, bat it is too near the 
city, and too exposed a situation to 



have provided Christ needed quiet and 
retirement. There is a more likely 
spot a little further off, in a sheltered 
valley of the Mount of Olives. (See 
L<MiA and Book on Gethsemane.) Sit 
ye here : to watch. His agony was 
so gn^eat He felt He must be absolutely 
alone. Go and pray : as these dis- 
ciples knew His praying habits so weU, 
they would sospect nothing unusual 
in this. 37. With him : farther into 
the garden. Notice how yearning for 
comipa/n,ioniMp blended with yearning 
for .tfoZitude, as now with ns in times 
of deep grief. 38. Watch: most 
likely He expected them to watch unto 
prayer, asking for Him Divine grace 
and upholding. But oar Lord found 
that into the secret of His grief no 
one else could enter. 39. Little 
farther : within the olive shade. 
This cup: figure for this course of 
shame and suffering, this terrible 
death. As thou wilt: the true vie- 
tory of the obedient trustful soul is 
expressed in these words. 45. Sleep 
on now: watching work is past: 
there is nothing now you need keep 
awake for. 

Contents of passage may be set 
under these words : warning, boasting* 
praying, and sleeping. 

1. Waening. Spoken by Chriat on 
the way out from the city. Warning 
of coming trouble, and of its sad 
influence on the disciples. They were 
too confident to heed it much : per- 
haps thought Christ was very depressed 
in spirits. 

2. Boasting. Peter; followed by 
the rest. 

3. Pbatino. Its words; its accom- 
panying bodily distress ; how it passed 
into submission. 

4. Sleeping. Strange attitude for 
disciples, when asked to watch. How 
may we excuse them? Had they 
known all they never would have 
exoosed themselves. 
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Na 38. [G. T. Bom. x. 2.] May 13. 

Jehu the King, 

(Bead 2 Kings z. 18^36). 

Intro.'] Gk)d commanded Blijak to 
anoint Jehn as king^ OTer IsnieL 
(1 Kings xiz. 16.) This was, however, 
done by Slislia, bia sncoeaaor, probably 
becanse God pat off the punishment 
of Ahaby in consequence of his repent- 
ance. (1 Kings zzL 29.) Give ao- 
oonnt of his call by the * son of the 
prophets;' his sadden march, swift 
and terrible jadgments on the hoase 
of Ahab. What he did seems dxeadf al 
to oar view, bat we mast explain it 
by the cofitoms of Eastern nations. 
Gomp. the Bolgarian honors of oar 
times. 

Jehu took Jehonadab with him into 
into his chariot, to give some sanction 
to his vigoroas action. Jehu's seal 
was a sadden impulse of passion, it 
did not rest oa an intelligent ftnd 
hearty choice of the Worci&ip and 
service of Jehovah. 

18. All the people: after his de- 
structive work was complete, he must 
indicate to the people what policy he 
was going to adopt. He made out 
that the change was entirely a poUUeal 
one, and would not affect the religion. 
Baal worship had such a hold on the 
people, that Jehu dared not straight- 
forwardly oppose it: so he adopted 
this secret scheme. Serve him much : 
this was ironical, much but badly, 
19. Prophets : liken to dervishes. 
Servants: or worshippers, or those 
in attendance, answering to Levites. 
Priests : those actually engaged in 
sacrificing, etc. Great aacrifice : 
therefore every body must show their 
respect and allegiance by attending. 
Explain that a very large company 
could meet in the open courts all round 
the Temple. Comp. Temple at Jeru- 
salem. In subtilty: as a device or 
plot. We wish he had done it in a 
more open and honourable way. Oomp. 
Josiah, Underhanded ways of doing 
even right things cannot be com- 
mended, and should not be imitated. 
By Jehu's plan, what should have 
been a lawful executiott, became A 
religious massacre. Comp. massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. We are not told 
that God commanded this dreadful 
scene ; it came out of Jehu's impulsive 
and unscrupulous zeal. 20. Solemn i 
assembly: a special oocaeion when I 



all his worshippers were expected to 
attend. The Carmel incident was a 
solemn assembly for Jehovah. 21. 
House of Baal : or temple. Full : 
all the ooorts were f ulL See margin : 
'So full that they stood mouth to 
mouth.' 22. Vestry: or robe-room. 
Vestments: these could only have 
been fbr the priests, and were probably 
of white byssus. It is difficalt to 
conceive that iK>be8 were found for 
all the people } but as Israelites wear 
a scarf when attending worship, these 
vestments may have be^i some shawl 
or scarf required to be worn by all 
worshippers of Baal; then we can 
understand how a suffioient number 
came to be kept in the temple. 23. 
None . . . Lord : this appeared to 
be seal for Baal: it was the deliver- 
ance of Jehovah's servants. 24. With, 
out: that is, at the entrances. 25. 
Go in and slay: introducing an 
awfal soene, from which we may well 
hide our eyes. Being engaged in 
worship the poor people had no 
weapons, and could offer no defence. 

26. Images : or statues. These had 
been inside the temple itself. Atten- 
dant images roimd Baal's great image. 

27. Draught house : or place for 
refuse. This was the highest insult 
they could offer to it. Oomp. the 
Valley of Hinnom where Moloch was 
worshipped made the refuse-place for 
Jerusalem. 80. Done well : notice 
how carefully his well-doing is limited. 
You have been a good executionery not. 
You are a good moft, God gave him a 
temporal reward for temporal service. 
He was not wholly, and in heart, for 
the Lord. 

1. Jbhu's zbal yo% Baal. Explain 
how his act would appear to one of 
the BaaliteSk When Uie reigning 
house was overthrown, the Baalitea 
would be anxious to know how the new 
king would stand towards their g^. 

Jeku deceived them by f aJse show 
of seal for him. He was trying to do 
a right thing in a bad way. 

2. Jehu's ZEAL FOB Jehovah. Very 
great while it lasted, but it only lasted 
a very little wMle, Yery good to look 
at, but not very desp. His heart was 
not in it. 

8. JSHV'S BSWARO nOM JBHOVAR. 

Merely'a temporal reward for merely 
temporal service. 
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No. 39. [G.T. Paa. xU. 9.3 Mft? M. 

The Betrayed and Arrest. 

(Bead Matt. xxvi. 47-68.) 
Intro.'] The diffionUj which the 
party in poww felt was to secure the 
person of Jesne* without ezdtiBg anj 
commotion among the pet^ptoy who 
were eyidentlj swayed by His graoions 
words and deeds, to think He was cer- 
tainly a Divine pn^het, and perhaps 
the Messiah. His enemies, therefore, 
were exceedingly glad to have infonn. 
ation of His private halnta from one 
of His disciples. With his aid they 
managed a night^seunire) when very 
few people were about, and got their 
prisoner safe in the hands of t^e 
Soman toldierB, before the city was 
folly aetir. 

47. Yet spake : Jesus seesos to 
have spoken this whjJe walking 
down to the garden entranoe, from 
which He caaght sight of the s^ 
preaching g^nskrd. Judas: who knew 
the place as one Christ had before 
sought loa xeiirement and prayer. It 
seems that a ppeoial band ot men wan 
commanded^ in the time of the feast, 
to ke^ watch ab the poKobea of the 
Temple, to repress tamatt, if aay 
should be siseitBd. Great mnltttiide : 
a good many of the high priest's 
party acoompiBying. the guard. 
SwOfda, etc.: eridently ecKpecting 
that force weald be neeessory, as the 
disoiploB would defend their Master. 
Perhi^M they also feared that He 
would put forth His miraculous 
powers. 48. Sign: beeaasethe guatd 
could not be expected to recognise 
Christ, espeodally in the night. Thia 
would be the more necessary if the 
actual arrest vras entrusted to certain 
Boman soldiera. ' The faithless kiss ' 
of a tnisted friend. 49. Hail, 
* Master: this was not the way the 
disciples wete accustomed to approach 
their Master. It shows what an ex* 
cited stato Judas was is. Comp. 
aoconnta in other Svangelists to see 
what aOtuaUy took place, Matthew 
only g^ves the events in Teary bri^ 
outline* 50. Friend : this term, whioh 
indicates merely tompanion, carries 
with it a reproach. Art thou come: 
he ought to have been in his place 
with the othetf apostles. He had no 
business to be coming then, he should 
have been there, in attendance on his 
Lord. Laid hands on: it would 



seem that this was done with needless 
hardness. They were afraid of their 
prisoner. 51. One of them : John 
says this was bold, impulsiye Peter, 
who seems to have anticipated some 
confliety and so provided himself with a 
sword. Smote off hia ear : evidently 
with a desperate rather than a judi- 
' cious thrust. * The other Evangelists 
conceal Peter^s name, as it might have 
brought him under the law to have 
this told about him i and they wrote 
their (Jospels during Peter's life. 52. 
Into his place : that U its scabbard, 
the beat place for swords always to 
be in. Peter mistook the character 
of Christ. He wielded mcnral forces, 
not weapons of war. 53. Pray : and 
find a defence beyond that whioh any 
swords can give : find an angel guard 
around me. 64. Scriptures: which 
Christ regarded as the utterance of 
His Father^s will oonceming Him. 
That will He was determined to ao* 
compHsh fully. 55. As against a 
thief: veptoMdiing them for the 
secre<^ of the anest, and affirming 
that he had never »«>oided public 
piacea of xesort} they might have 
f ouad Him in tho day, if they had 
wanted Buoa 56. Forsook him ; 
on finding he quietly yielded j they 
then begaa to think at their own 
safety. Perhaps the gaavd made some 
movement towards arresting ihorn, 

1. JtDAS* xxcTTZVENT. Wanted tha 
bad business done quick; So he over- 
did his P&i^- Bulged up to Christ 
with unmmiliar words; recognised 
Him by a sign which was probably 
unusual. The work of an informer, 
or traitor, must be dreadful work. 
While we reproach Judas, we may 
well also pity hiih. 

2. Ors Load's calumxss. The 
time of struggle was Qethsemane) 
but that was past. Now He was will« 
ing to pubmiti whoUy to God, and hear 
aU Ho flight be pleased to send, 
^ow this oalronegg ia the thinga He 
8|ud and did. 

S. Fmxs's iMPtmsivxiaiss. His 
desperate promises ended in one use- 
less Bword.stroke. Christ was calm, 
and strong to bear. Peter was Im- 
pulsive, but his burst of f eeHng soon 
gave plsioe to fright. 
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No. 40. [G. T. Matt. xii. 41.] May 20. 

Jonah at Nineveh. 

(Bead Jonah iu.) 

IniroJ] 'Jonah is the earliest of 
the prophets whose books compose the 
Yolnme of prophecy.' See for his 
prophecy' that was fulfilled in the time 
of Jeroboam II. (2 Kings xiy. 25-27). 
According to this, Jonah was rirtaally 
the snccesBor of Slisha. He may have 
been one of the ' sons of the prophets' 
under Elisha's instructions. The tra- 
dition that he was the lad who attended 
on Elijah has no safe foundation. 
Kitto shows that at this time the 
Assyrians had made their power felt 
iu Israel, so a great event ooonxring 
in Nineveh might well be known, and 
act as a warning, in Israel. 

Beview Jonah's history to the point 
of our chapter. 'Being a man of a 
dogged and refractory temper, he de. 
termined in his own mind not to 
execute the command he had received.' 
The miracle of preservation in the 
fish must be treated as a miracle. It 
cannot be explained; it must not be 
explained away. It must stand or 
fall according to our belief in the 
miraculous, and that depends on our 
belief in Qod, 

Chap. iii. ver. 1. Word of the Lord: 
the expression for a direct message 
given toa prophet. How given, whether 
by inward suggestion, or by vision, 
we do not know. Second time : 
illus. the patience of God with His 
wayward and backsliding people, who 
were like thisjprophet. Prophets some, 
times illustrated in their own persons 
and families the truths they an- 
nounced. Comp. Elijah, Ezekiel, and 
Hosea. 2. Great city : (for descrip. 
tion, see 'Topics' ii. 112), great in 
size, in irifiuencef in tyra/nwy, and in 
sin. Preach : or announce, like a 
herald, the proclamation Which I, the 
King of kings send. That I bid 
thee: chap. i. 2. The Speaker^ 
Otnm, thixiks the language suggests 
that he was not told what to say till 
he entered Nineveh. 6. Exceeding 
great : obs. the Hebrew idiom^ as in 
the margin. Qreat of Chd (Comp. 
Gen. XXX. 8 ; Fsa. xxxvi. 6 ; Ixxx. 10.) 
Three clays' journey: probably in 
circuit, and as an Assyrian day's 
journey may be estimated at fourteen 
miles, we may fix the circumference 
a^< about fort^-two miles. It must be 



remembered that the walls encircled 
gardens and extensive parks. 4. A 
day's journey : probably it took him 
this time to reach the principal tho- 
roughfares. Or, the effect of his 
preaching was felt at the close of his 
first day's work. 6. Believed God: 
not merely were alarmed at Jonah's 
message, but were humbled, and 
sought mercy of God. Sackcloth : 
rough garments, worn as sign of hu- 
miliation and distress. 6. For word 
came : better and word came, because 
the king was rather affected by the 
general penitence than the first leader 
in it. Sat in ashes : ' The soiling of 
one's person with mud, dust, sand, or 
sometimes even dung, was, and still 
is, in the East, a very widespread 
usage in deep sorrow.' 7. Nor beast : 
this is peculiar, to compel the very 
beasts to share in the humiliation. 
We are familiar with putting ribbons, 
and trimming^ on horses in times of 
rejoicing; and plumes, and velvets, 
and black harness in tunes of mourn- 
ing : so the Assyrians dressed theirs 
appropriately for a timQ of national 
anxiety. 9. Turn and repent : God 
never changes His mind, but He does 
alter His actions in response to the 
alterations in the spirit and conduct 
of His creatures. Otherwise He 
would be no faithful and merciful 
ruler. All true kings must adapt 
their rule to the varied conditions of 
their peoples ; and to de so involves 
no accusation of changeableness. 

1. Jonah tbiimo to do his duty, 

2. Thx Ninevites trying to do 
theis duty. 



3. God's obacious kxsponsb 

ALL WfiO TBT TO DO THBIB DUTY. 



TO 



Note from Kitto : ' It was the 
custom among the ancient heathen 
nations, not among the Hebrews, to 
withhold food from their cattle, as 
well as from themselves, in times of 
mourning and national humiliation, 
and in some instances, they cut oS. 
the hair of their beasts, as well as 
their own. The animals which were, 
in this instanoe, covered with sack- 
cloth, were doubtless horses, mules, 
and camels.' 
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No. 41. [G.T. Heb. xU. 8.] May 27. 

Jesus Accused and Denied. 

(Bead Matt. xxvi. 59-75.) 

Intro J] The gaard took Jesns first to 
Gaiapbas' palace, he being the leader 
of the party that had plotted to pnt 
Jesus to death. Gaiaphas and Annas 
seem to have waited np all night to 
learn the result of their expedition : 
and before the coonoil were gathered 
the high priest submitted Jesns to a 
sort of private examination. (John 
xviii. 13-27.) Note that two of the 
disciples succeeded in getting into the 
palace — John, by reason of some ao- 
quaintance with the servants, and 
Peter, through John's introduction. 
Both were in some peril ; John being 
a quieter man did not attract much 
observation, but Peter could not keep 
still, so drew attention to himself. 

59. Chief priests, etc. : this council, 
being suddenly called in the night, we 
may well suppose consisted chiefly, if 
not wholly, of the high priest's par^ ; 
of those who were in the plot for get- 
ting rid of Jesus. False witness: 
some one to make up -a tale against 
Him. They could get no true charge. 
If there was anything to be said 
against Him, why did; they not get 
Judas to tell all about it ? These false 
witnesses had to be :paxd for making 
up a tale. Comp. story of Naboth. 
By the law of Moses two witnesses 
were required to secure condemnation. 
60. Many . . . came : this indicates 
a very sad state of society. Many 
found willing to tell lies, and condemn 
the innocent, for mo7iey» None : be- 
cause they could not get two whose 
witness agreed. What sort of judges 
must they prove who have determined 
before the trial to condemn the pri- 
soner. 61. Fellow : this word is not 
in the original, and is a needlessly in- 
suiting addition. (See Mark's account.) 
The temple : they were very jealous 
of the Temple, and tortured these 
words, which have quite another re- 
ference, into blasphemy against the 
Temple. * He spake of the temple of 
his bDdy ' (John ii. 19). 62. Arose : 
or stood up J evidently in a great rage 
that he found so much difficulty in ac- 
complishing his ends. The exceeding 
patience of Jesus enraged him still 
more. Answerest, etc. : there was 
no occasion to answer, nothing to an- 
swer. Nobody was deceived by these 



false witnesses, so nothing needed 
explanation. 63. Adjure: solemnly 
call on thee to declare. 'Put thee 
upon thy oath before God.' Be the 
Christ : or the expected Messiah. 
Son of God : by this term they ex. 
pressed their idea that the Messiah 
would be a Divine being. 64. Thou 
hast said : an Eastern way of saying. 
Yes. Nevertheless : or still more I 
tell you. Probably Christ alludes in 
this to the manifestation of His power 
in the destruction of Jerusalem. 6&. 
Rent his clothes : the usual sign of 
indignation; itvwas either a sham, or 
he had succeeded in working himself 
up to a dreadful excitement. Blas- 
phemy : in claiming to be a Divine 
being. But suppose the claim was a 
true one! 67. They spit, etc. : fancy 
grave judges thus disgracing them, 
selves by offering insults to their 
prisoner. 69. Without : or down in 
the lower part of the hall, near the 
porch. Damsel : servant girl belong- 
ing to the palace. Denied : this time 
merely put them off without flatly 
contradicting. 72. Not know the 
man : this is both a lie and a denial. 
Peter's moving into the porch showed 
he was amtious to get out of these 
temptations. Curse aod swear: ye- 
hemently affirm and take his oath. 

1. AccusiD. Of no crime. By no 
true witness, only of words misunder- 
stood. Upon His own forced confes- 
sion. By assuming that He was not 
Messiah, when that should have been 
the subject of the trial. 

2. CoNDiMNED. By acclamation. Of 
what sin ? To what punishment ? A 
clear case of judicial murder. Christ 
the victim of a plot. 

3. Ikstjltbd. By His judges. Trace 
the insults. Pity at least should re- 
strain a judge. Fanatical rage turned 
these judges into fiends. Note omr 
Saviour's meekness under insult. 

4. Dbnibd. Dwell on the story of 
Peter's fall. 

< Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.' 
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No. 42. [O. T. Pg». czU. 6.] May 27. 

The Death of Elisha. 

(Read 2 Kings ziii. 10-25.) 

Intro,'] Obs. the national ohanges 
whioh had taken plaoe during the life- 
time of EUflha. The tronbles of the 
land came ohiefl/ from the inroads of 
the king of Syria. He was nsed as a 
Divine soomrge to punish God's people 
for their idolatries. The Baal worship 
seems to have been checked, bnt the 
kings did not retnm to the tine 'vror- 
ship of Jehorah, they maintained the 
religioiui system established by Jero. 
beam. 

10. Joash, Jehoash : the names of 
the kings are very pnauling, because so 
much alike. It is advisable to connect 
each king with the ooontry over which 
he mled, thns> Joash of Jndah j Jeho- 
ash of Israel. 11. Prom all the 9ins : 
comparing this expression with that 
nsed abont otiier kingfs, it is intimated 
that Jehoash pat vigour into his idola. 
try, and followed Jeroboam in other 
sins than his worshipphig the oaihres. 

12. His might : or warlike energy. 

13. Jeroboam: properly known as 
Jeroboam II. In Samaria: the Is- 
raelitish kings imitated tke kings of 
Jndah, in ammging for banal within 
their royal city. 14. Fallen sick ; 
comp. departure of Elijah ; it was be- 
fitting tlni one who had lived sack a 
simple life among the people as Blislia 
had done, should die a natoral death. 
We must think of him as quite an old 
man. Wept over his face : what a 
testimony of the respect whioh Blidia's 
consistent and useful life had won! 
A good man, who preserves his integ- 
rity thfoaghoat his life, is a nationi^ 
buttress and bulwark. Not only 
righteousness in gorernment, but 
righteousness in the people ezalteth 
a nation. My father: langoage of 
profoond respect. (See chap. v. 13.) 
The chariot, eto. s eridently a com- 
mon figure to express the oonfidenee 
of the nation in the prophet. Oomp. 
the same words as applied by Elisha to 
Elijah. To understand the following 
incident we should notice that the 
king feared the Divine defence of the 
country would pass away with the 
death of the prophet. By this sym- 
bolic action Elisha shows the king 
that 'the Lord's power to protect him 
and his people would not be impaired 
by his death, but that, if he had faith, 



it would continue to work for Israel.' 
15. Take bow: an arrow, shot into 
an enemy's land, was often the signal of 
commencing war. And arrows : the 
quantity was not limited ; by the num- 
ber he would shoot his faith was to be 
tested. The question he had to settle 
was, how far he could trust the pro- 
mise and the grace of God ? 16. Put 
his hands upon : in token of what 
the king could do with God strength, 
ening him. 17. Eastward : toward 
the Syrian land ; or towards Gilead, 
whioh the Syrians had occupied. Of 
the Lord's deliverance: this distinct 
explanation of the symbolic act should 
have incited the king's faith. Aphek: 
1 Kings XX. 26. 18. Ground : in token 
of ^e subjection, prostration, and de- 
struction of the Syrians. 20. Died : 
after a life of prophecy, probably ex- 
tending over fifty years. Buried him : 
where is not known. Jerome says in 
Samaria, but not probably in the city, 
nor does this agree with the narrative 
in ver. 21. Bands of Moabites : pre« 
datocy bands foraging at harvest time. 
21. Cast the man : hurriedly, in order 
that they might themselves escape. 
He revived : this display of Divine 
power was designed to meourage the 
people to trust in God, and to beHeve 
in His presence and help, though His 
prc^het was dead. 

1 Th> kixo*s wmams. He visits the 
Qged prophet. He weeps over him; 
because he fears that with him the 
true defence of Israel is passing. 
These may in some sense appear 
wortivy feours, but in other senses, very 
foolish fears. 

2. Thb king's tsst. Can he believe 
in the grace of Jehovah, and in His 
promise to bless His people ? How far 
can he go in trusting the merdful 
Lord? Explain how Elisha proved himu 
He could ialj trust God a little. How 
often it is our feeble faith that limits 
God's blessing t 

8. Thx king's blessing vp to thb 
nAsuRB or HIS rAiTH. He does beat 
the Syrians three times. 

Dwell on the gentle, bnt trustful 
and noble dose of Elisha's beautifal 
and godly life. 
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Ho. 43 . CO. T. itA. im. 7.] June 8 . 
Jesus before Pilate. 

(Read Matt, xxvii. 11-25.) 

jffiiro.] Recall the tcenes of that 
terrible night. Bemember that our 
Lord had been np the whole night. 
He mnst hare been ntterlj trearj and 
ezhansted after passing throngh so 
many agonising scenes. The chief 
priests could not venture to send him 
to Pilate before morning broke, so 
they filled'np the interval with insolt- 
ing him. Fontius Pilate was in Jem- 
salem on account of the feast, and 
warrant of death must be signed by 
him ; this he wpuld only do after per- 
sonal examination of the prisoner. 
Pilate had given ofPenoe to the Jews, 
and was out of favour with them. 
They had e>en complanned to the 
emperor about him. This perhaps 
made him the more willing to yield to 
their will and please them in the mat- 
ter of Christ. 

11. Stood before : as a prisoner. 
King of the Jews: from other 
Evangelists we learn that Jesus ex- 
plained in what sense He was king. 
(John xviii. 28-40.) Pilate felt it was 
no sense of the word that need occa- 
sion him any anxiety. Christ's king- 
dom was not of this world ; it was not 
a fighting kind of kingdom, but a 
kingdom of the truth. Thou sayest : 
what is right or true. 12. Accused : 
not in a formal, but rather a tumult- 
uous way. Pilate would take no 
account of blasphemy, so they had to 
invent other charges, sach as 'per- 
verting the nation,* * forbidding Csssar's 
tribute,' etc. Pilate could make out 
nothing in such a tumult, so took 
Christ aside privately. The result of 
this examination was that he regarded 
Christ as an enthusiast, or religious 
fanatic. 14. Never a word : Jesns 
does not seem to have spoken at all in 
the open court, but He did speak pri- 
vately to Pilate. Matthew does not 
report the examination by Herod. 
(Luke xxiii. 6-12.) 15. Release . . . 
prisoner: a thing in which governors 
can often please the populace. Some- 
times on i&e accession of a new sove- 
reign all prisoners, at least all political 
prisoners, are released. Bemember 
that at this time Pilate was very 
anxious to secure the favour of the 
people, as his office was in some 
danger. Whom they would : giving 



them the choice. Pilate thought on 
this plea he would sueoeed in saving 
Christ. 16. Notable : because con- 
nected with a recent insurrection. 
His name probably was Jmvs Barab^os, 
so Pilate gave them the ohoioe between 
the two two Jesusee. 18. For envy : 
at Christ's popularity. ' The oomm<»i 
people heard him gladly,' so Pilat« 
hoped the popular voice would be up- 
lifted for His release. But the priest 
party had taken care to pack the hall 
with their own creatures, who would 
say just what they bade them. They 
prompted the 'cry for Barabbas. 19. 
Judgment-seat : just about to pro. 
T'-'^unce sentence. Just man : this 
Pilate knew He was, and his wife's 
warning adds to his guilt in thus con- 
demning the innocent. 20. Chief 
priests and elders : by these names 
the party that plotted Christ's de- 
struction are designated. 28. Crucify 
him : the most humiliating and pain- 
ful de&th they could think of. His 
enemies thought by such a death they 
should utterly disgrace His claims in 
view of the people. Fancy their 
Messiah a crucified malefactor ! 24. 
Washed his hands : he could not 
wash away the shameful wrong of 
yielding to popular clamour and con- 
demning the innoeent. 

1. The coMPAmr. Important to 
show that it was the party then in 
power that plotted against Christ, and 
they had a lot of followers among the 
people, with these men, ready to do 
anything at the bidding of the priests, 
Pilate's hall was filled. Distinguish 
from the company that cried Hosanna 
to Christ. 

2. Thb JtTDGB. Pilate's character 
and previous history should be studied. 
The difficulty of his situation should 
be estimated ; but it does not excuse 
his wrong. 

8. Thi sTJBSTrnmi. Barabbas. Bee 
Ulns., page 104. 

4. Th» viCTiic. His silencei, save to 
assert his claim and explain the sen89 
in which He made it. 
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No. 44. [G. T. ver. 14.] 



Junes. 



TTie Lamentation of Amos. 

(Bead Amos r. 1-15.) 

Intro."] Amos oomea next in saooes- 
sion to Jonah. He lired in the latter 
part of Jeroboam II. reig^. It is sin- 
gul»x abont him that he was a native 
of Tekoa, a town in Jndah ; but his 
prophecy bears relation to Israel. 
* The tradition oonceming him is, that 
thongh bidden to retire from Israel, 
he remained, and was subject to much 
ill-treatment from Amaziah, whoso 
son at length forced a nail into his 
temple, whereupon his friends came 
and remoyed him, still alive, to his 
native place, where he soon died, and 
was buried in the sepulchre of his 
fathers.' 

He was a peasant, and shows strong 
sympathy with the sufferings and 
oppression of the poor. Notice the 
severity with which he treats the 
luxurious habits of the . wealthy 
classes. 

1. A lamentation, or funeral 
dirge: regarded as a heavy burden 
for the prophet to bear, and a heav^ 
woe for Israel to suffer. 2. Virgin : 
pure and hearty for Jehovah the land 
ought to have been. God compares 
what it was in His idea with what it 
was in fact. Forsaken : or flung 
down; dashed down upon her own 
ground, with no ability to rise. 
Illus. by the desperate condition of 
the country. Her foes were closing in 
ui>on her. 3. Went out : to war, by 
number of a thousand. A great city 
might be expected to furnish a thou- 
sand fighting-men. One of the surest 
signs of national decay was deteriora- 
tion of the men, so that they were 
either unfit for, or unwilling to, engage 
in war. Comp. the recent lowering of 
the standard height for our soldiers. 
4. Seek ye me: this they ought to 
do first in penitence, then by faithful 
and devout obedience. And live : no 
restoration was to be found elsewhere, 
but God graciously assures of it, if 
they will but sincerely seek Him. 5. 
Bethel : the place where Jeroboam's 
calf -worship was established. Gilgal, 
Beersheba : places having sacred 
associations; but God's people must 
not trust either place or things, only 
the living God Himself. 6. Break 
out like fire: illus. house burned 
down from one lucifer match; a 



prairie-fire from one neglected blaze ; 
Chicago destroyed by an overturned 
lamp. House of Joseph: a name 
by which the ten tribes were called. 
See Obad. 18 ; Zech. x. 5. 7. Judg- 
ment : which should be sweet as 
honey. Wormwood : the bitter 
root, and the emblem of bitterness. 
Leave off righteousness : leave off 
doing it; become heedless about it. 
God asks faith, but He wants also the 
righteousness of life, which is the sign 
and the fruit of true faith. 8. Seven 
stars : called in Job ix. 9 the Pleiades. 
Orion: Job xxxviii. 31. * Perhaps 
these are named together as marking, 
by their appearance, the seasons of 
spring or summer, and winter.* Sha- 
dow of death, etc. : or ruleth over 
night and day, giving each in season. 
Pourcth them out : in refreshing 
rains. God, who is the life of creation, 
can give life to His penitent people. 

9. Translate : * Who flashes ruin or 
might; who surprises the mighty 
with destruction ? * — Speaker's Comm, 

10. Gate : chief place of city con- 
course, where trials were conducted. 

11. Treading: trampling, ill-using. 
Burdens : or taxes, presents. Wheat : 
thrashed and winnowed, ready for 
sale. Hewn stone ; more stable 
than brick, and having more splendid 
appearance. 12. A bribe : a present 
to induce the party receiving it to do 
an unfair thing, or show an unjust 
favouritism. 

1. A LAMENTATION OVER HXN^S SINS. 

Find out the various sins alluded to 
here. Such as idolatry; pride; sen- 
sual luxury ; cruelty to the poor ; re- 
ceiving bribes; perverting justice, 
etc. 

Show that the prevalence of such 
sins indicates sad degeneracy of the 
nation. 

2. A LAMENTATION OVBB MEN's HELP- 
LESSNESS AND DANGER. Their fall was 
such they could not raise themselves, 
and they had no friends able to raise 
them. Their case was hopeless. So 
is the case of all who have fallen into 
sin. In Grod alone is our help found. 

8. A LAMENTATION RELIEVED BT 
PERSUASION AND PROMISE. IIluS. from 

and impress the words, 'Seek Gk>d, 
and ye shall live.' 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE LESSONS. 



Lesson No. 37. — Christ's 
Experience Assuring us of His 
Sympathy. — They tell ns that, in 
some trackless lands, when one 
friend passes through the pathless 
forest, he breaks a twig ever and 
anon as he goes, that those who 
come after him may see the traces 
of his having been there, and may 
know that they are not out of the 
road. Oh, when we are joomey- 
ing through the mnrky night and 
the dark woods of affliction and 
sorrow, it is something to find 
here and there a spray broken, or 
a leafy stem bent down with the 
tread of Ghrist's foot and the 
brush of His hand as He passed, 
and to remember that the path He 
trod He has hallowed, and that 
there are lingering fragrances and 
hidden strengths in the remem- 
brance, ' in all points tempted as 
we are,' bearing grief for us, 
bearing grief with us, bearing 
grief like us. — Maclaran, 

Qethsemane, — After describing 
the Latin and the Greek sites for 
this garden. Dr. Thomson says, 
* The position is too near the city, 
and so close to what must always 
have been the great thoroughfare 
eastward, that our Lord would 
scarcely have selected it for retire- 
ment on that dangerous and dismal 
night. In the broad recess north- 
east of the Church of Mary there 
must have been gardens far larger 
and more secluded. I am inclined, 
therefore, to place the garden in 
the secluded vale several hundred 
yards to the north-east of the 
present Gethsemane, and hidden, 
as I hope, for ever, from the 
idolatrous intrusion of all sects and 
denominations.' 



Lresson No. 38. — TheEechab- 
ites, — The Rechabites were de- 
scendants of Jethro, father-in-law 
of Moses; they dwelt in tents, 
.feeding their flocks in the unre- 
deemed pastures of the desert 
country. They were admitted to 
the commonwealth of Israel, but 
always preserved more or less 
their wandering customs; even 
when in after years they became 
singers in, and porters of the 
Temple, they were still known as 
the 'obedient ones who dwelt 
under tents.' The adherence of 
the Rechabites to their father 
Jonadab's command to ' build no 
housQS,' is singularly exemplified 
in their conduct at the siege of 
Jerusalem ; when driven into the 
city, they pitched thoir tents in 
the open street?, and preserved 
their primitive manners in the 
midst of the luxury of Jerusalem. 
The fulfilment of Jeremiah's pro- 
phecy concerning the Rechabites, 
is testified by Dr. Wolff. The 
Jews of Yemen told him, 1829, 
that he would find Rechabites 
living near Mecca. When he 
came near Senaa, he came in 
contact with a tribe, the Beui 
Khair, who identified themselves 
with the sons of Jonadab. With 
one of them, Mousa, Wolff con- 
versed thus : ' Whose descendants 
are you ?' Mousa answered, * Gome, 
and I will show you ; ' and read 
from an Arabic Bible the words 
of Jeremiah (xxxv. 5-11), and 
added, ** Come, and you will find 
us 60,000 in number. You see, 
the words of the prophet have 
been fulfilled, 'Jonadab the son 
of Rechab shall not want a man to 
stand before me for ever," ' (Jer. 
XXXV. 1-19.) 
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Gutting Israel Short. — ' An 
evidence that in Jeha*s days God 
began to cnt Israel short, is sup- 
plied by an obelisk of blaok basalt, 
brought from Nimroad, and set np 
by Shalmaneser I., to commemor- 
ate his victories, and now in the 
British Masenm. There, among 
the tributaries of Assyria, is men- 
tioned " JehUf the son of Khumri, 
or Omri, being the head of the 
dynasty of Ahab's house was 
regarded as the founder of the 
kingdom of Samaria, which in the 
inscription on the obelisk is called 
Beth Khumrif or the houss of 
Omri.'' * — Wordsworth. 

Serving Himself jUot Ood wholly. 
— It is recorded of an architect 
of the name of Gnidus, that 
having built a watch-tower for the 
King of Egypt, to warn mariners 
from certain dangerous rocks, he 
caused his own name to be en- 
graved on a certain stone in the 
wall, and then having covered it 
with plaster, he inscribed on the 
outside, in golden letters, the 
name of the king, as though the 
thing was done for his glory. He 
was cunning enough to know that 
the waves would ere long wash 
away the coat of plastering, and 
that then his own name would 
appear, and his memory be handed 
down to successive generations. 
How many there are, who, while 
affecting to seek only the glory of 
Q-od and His Church, are really 
seeking whatever is calculated to 
gratify self-love. Could the outer- 
coat, as it were, of their pretences 
be removed, we should see them, 
as they really are, desirous, not of 
God*8 glory, but of their own. — 
Illustrations of Truth* 

Lesson No. 39. — Chrises 
Word to Judas. — ^Every word in 
the text tends to cover it with 



a severe blacknefls. ' Betrayest 
thou ? ' blackens it with malice. 
' Judas, betrayest thou ?' blackens 
it with perftdiousness. ' Judas, 
betrayest thov the Son of man ? ' 
blackens it with ingratitude. 
< Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
man with a kiss?.' blackens it 
with hypocrisy. — Br. Young. 

Sleep on Now. — ^This • Sleep on 
now' does not mean that Christ 
was now approving or allowing 
that drowsiness of sleep in which 
they were holden still ; far from it. 
But the import of the words wd 
may take to have been this : The 
opportunity is past and gone. 
Even if you should at length 
shake off this clinging sloth, yet 
now it would profit nothing in the 
matter. Other opportunities of 
service may indeed oeeur, but thi« 
one is gone, and for ever; the 
moment with all its rich possi- 
bilities of service, the golden 
moment, has fled, the battle has 
been fought without you; the 
victory has been won without yon. 
You may sleep on now and take 
your rest, for the time when your 
watching and waking would have 
profited has passed away. — 
Trench. 

Lesson No. 40. — Jonah*s 
Feelings on Fu Ifilling his Mission, — 
He must have been the subject of 
strange and conflicting emotions 
when he entered the gates of that 
proud capital. The stem soldiers 
upon the battlements, armed with 
swords and shields, helmets and 
spears ; the colossal images of 
winged compound animals that 
guarded the gates ; the gorgeous 
chariots and horsemen tliat rattled 
and bounded through the streets ; 
the pomp and state of tiie ^yal 
palaces; the signs of trade and 
commerce, of wealth and luxury, 
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•t pleasure and wickedntsa on 
every hand, must have amazed 
and perplexed the prophet; eon- 
scioiui of hki utter leneUneae 
amidst a mightj popnlaticm, of his 
despicable poverty amidst abound^ 
ing rtdMS, of bis rough and foreign 
aspeot amidst a proud and polished 
eommnnitj. There was enough to 
shake his faith and to eowardise 
his bold, haughty, and soomful 
spirit ; yet he dared not a seoond 
time abandon his mission. He 
therefere passed along the broad 
ways and great places of c<»- 
eoursa, crying in soleam tones, 
' Yet forfy days, and Nineveh 
shall be oi9gi\uawA/-**'Blaekbum, 

Lesson No. 41. — Scripture 
Backsliders, — ^No instance of back- 
sliding can be more aggravated 
than that of the Apostle Peter, 
and yet no^ recovery was more 
signal. While that stands upon 
record, no traitor to his Lord is 
Lord and Master is justified in 
saying, 'The door of hope is 
closed against my return.' The 
Scriptures contain several instances 
in which the lamentable and dis- 
graceful lapses of God's people are 
shown to be followed by their re- 
covery and restoration. Fre- 
quently such characters, after they 
have been corrected and chas- 
tened of the Lord, have risian to 
stations of great eminence in His 
Church. David in the Old Testa- 
ment, and Peter in the New, while 
both illustrating the shame and 
sorrow of a backsliding state, 
stand forth as monuments of that 
Sovereign Grace which can forgive 
the penitent wanderer, and once 
more infuse into his the 'peace 
that ptfsseth all understandmg.' — 
Ldfehild, 

Procesi of Backsliding. -^Bomo 
time ago, two ministers were walk- 



ing along the banks of a river, 
when they came to a tree which 
had been blown down in a recent 
gale. It was a mighty, noble tree, 
tall and substantial, m\h large 
outspreading roots and ample foli- 
age. Approaching to examine it, 
they found it had been snapped off 
just above the roots; and, on look- 
ing still closer, found that there 
was only an out^ shell of sonnd 
wood, and that the heart was 
rotten. Unnoticed, decay had 
boMi going on for years. So is it 
generally with the kJd of profes- 
sing Christians: the fall is but the 
result of evil that has been allowed 
to steadily ga'hear strength within 
the heart. 

Patience under Provocation, — 
A little girl belonging to an Italian 
Sunday-school told her mother 
that some of the children at school 
hissed a4 her. 'Well,* said her 
mother, 'I hope you hissed back 
again and went and told the 
teacher?' The little girl hung 
down her head and was eilent. 

* What did you do when they were 
teasing you?' asked her mother. 

* I remembered what Jesus did for 
His enemies,' said the child, ' and 
I prayed for them,* She was 
wearing the uniform of Jesus. 

The superintendent ei a Sun- 
day-school was standing at his 
window one day. He saw two of 
the girls belonging to his school 
going by. They had evidently had 
a quaorrel with some aequaintamoe. 
One of them was saying to the 
other in a very angry voice, 
' Mary, I teU you w&C if I were 
in your place I'd never speak to 
her again, I'd be cross with her as 
long as I lived.' The superinten- 
dent listened very anxiously to 
hear what Mary would say to this. 
He felt greatly relieved when she 
replied, ' No, L01, I wouldn't do 
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SO for all the world. Yon know 
we mnst try and be like Jesns; 
I'm going to forgive and forget as 
soon as I can, and try to make her 
love me. This is what Jesns 
wonld have done.* 

Lrcsson No. 42. — Power of 
Character. — ^If a bit of sponge 
platinum is introduced into a jar 
containing free hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, mechanically mixed together, 
there presently comes a change ; 
the gases combine chemically and 
water is produced. No change has 
taken place in the platinum ; it 
has lost nothing; it has gained 
nothing ; we may say that the 
platinum has done nothing ; it has 
simply been present; it has pro- 
duced the change simply by its 
presence. Not seldom, we find a 
man whose life is quiet and noise- 
less ; he holds no office, makes no 
speeches, writes no books ; yet he 
moulds the character of all about 
him ; he awakens in them noble- 
ness, self-sacrifice, purity, piety. 
All this, not by what he does^ but 
by what he ts. 

A Great Man's Death, — ^The 
fiiends of Archbishop Whateley 
said, with unbecoming praise, 
when they visited him as he lay 
on his death-bed : ' You are dying 
as you lived — ^great to the last.' 
He replied, 'I am dying as I lived, 
in the faith of Jesus.' Another 
remarked, * What a blessing that 
your glorious intellect is imim- 
paired 1 ' Said the archbishop, 
'Do not call intellect glorious; 
there is nothing glorious out of 
Christ.' At- another time it was 
said, * The great fortitude of your 
character supports you.' ' No,' 
he replied, * it is not my fortitude 
that supports me, but my faith in 
Christ.' 



Says an American writer: On 
the day before his death Mr. 
Webster called his finend and 
biographer, Mr. George Tichnor 
Curtis, to his bedside and said to 
him, * I had intended to prepare a 
work for the press to bear my 
testimony to Christianity, but it is 
now too late. Still I should like 
to bear witness to the gospel be- 
fore I die.' Writing materials 
were brought, and he dictated as 
follows to Mr. Curtis : 

' Lord I believe ; help Thau my 
unbelief! Philosophical objections 
have sometimes shaken my reason 
with regard to Christianity, espe- 
cially the objection drawn f^om the 
magnitude of the universe con- 
trasted with the littleness of this 
planet, but my heart has always 
assured me, and reassured me that 
the Oospel of Jesus Christ is Divine 
reality,* And these words are 
carved on the marble that rests 
over the dust of the great statesman. 

A Hand on a Hand, — ^A little 
boy sat in front of his father, and 
held the leins which controlled a 
restive horse. Unknown to the 
boy, they passed round him, and 
were also in the father's hand. 
He saw occasion to pull one of 
them. With artless simplicity the 
child looked round saying, 'Father, 
I thought I was driving ; but I'm 
not, am I ? ' Thus it is often 
with men, who think that they are 
shaping a destiny which a higher 
hand than theirs is really fiuhion- 
ing. They do their own will, but 
they also do the will of God. A 
stronger hand guides them — a 
mightier power holds the helm of 
their vessel, and saves from rock 
and wreck. Happy are they who 
quietly yield to the guidance of 
the Almighty Hand. 
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EXTRA CLASS LESSONS. 



May 20. [O.T. Matt/xii 41.] — 

Jonah at Nineveh. 

(Jonali iii.) 

Dear oluldren, I wonder if joa know 
who Jonah was ? [Becapitnlate history 
(Jonah i., ii.) according to time and 
class.] And now Ood speaks again to 
Jonah, and bids him go to Nineveh 
and carry His terrible message (yer. 2) 
to that wicked city (Jonah i. 2). ' He 
had seen,' He had heard what passed 
in that town. He woold pnnish. Oh, 
do not forget that sinners cannot hide 
themselves where Grod cannot see them 
(Jer, xxiii. 24 ; ]?rov. xv. 3, 11 ; Psa. 
cxxziz. 1-4; xoiv. 7-9). He knows, 
He sees, everything. He saw you 
last night when you were in your 
room. He heard what yon said as you 
came to school this morning; He knows 
what you are thinking of now. That 
is a good prayer, ' Let the,' etc. (Fsa. 
xix. 14) . Would Jonah go now with that 
sad message P Oh, yes ; he had learnt a 
lesson in the fish's belly (Jonah ii. 8, 9) . 
^e had learnt that the best and happiest 
way is to obey God. [Look at Psa. 
cxix. 2, 127, 167 ; John xiii. 17.] Oh, 
what a large place Nineveh was ! (See 
notes.) More than sixty miles round 
it (ver. 3) ; full of men, women, and 
children. [Picture out Jonah's passing 
up and down the streets — the wonder 
— ^the terror.] What an awfol mes- 
sage he brought ! No doubt he told 
them what had happened to him (see 
Luke'xi. 30), and they must have felt 
that the God of Israel meant what He 
said. What did thbt do P Did they 
mock the message and the messenger, 
as God's own people once didP (2 ' 
Chron. xxxvi. 16.) No, they believed 
God (ver. 5), and they (ver. 5-7). 
[Describe scene — mention Eastern 
signs of mourning.] What a sight 
Nineveh must have presented ! King 
and people sitting in, etc. (ver. 6), 
weeping and mourning. What good 
advice that heathen king gave to his 
people (ver. 8) : * Cry mightily,* * turn 
every one from* (ver. 8). That would 
be true repentance, would it not ? 
Can yon say your hymn, 



' Eepentance is to leave 
The sins we loved before, 
And show that we in earnest grieve 
By doing so no more 'P 

[Look at Luke xiii. 5 ; xv. 10.] Who 
can make us really sorry for sin P 
(Acts V. 31.) Oh, sin is a terrible 
thing. Wicked people may laugh 
about it (Prov. xiv. 9), but they will 
find out that God hates and punishes 
it. Oh, do not forget that there are 
many different kinds of sin. [Illustrate 
by examples.] A foolish thought is 
sin (Prov. xxiv. 9), so is an idle word 
(Matt. xii. 36 ; and look at James iv. 
17; Gal. iii. 10, 13). And, oh, if God 
was going to punish sin so terribly in 
Nineveh, how much more displeased 
He must be with many who are living 
in a Christian land, who have Bibles, 
churches, teachers, and yet make no 
good use of them [illustrate], but go 
on in wickedness and carelessness as 
if they had no immortal souls to be 
saved (Luke xii. 47; x. 12-16). But 
the king of Nineveh had a hope. 'Who 
can tell ?* (ver. 9), says he. That God 
who had forgiven Jonah, heard his 
prayer, delivered him (Jonah ii. 1-3, 
7, 9), could pardon themP Perhaps 
he would. Ail, and so it was. Never 
has any one sought mercy from Him 
— whoforgiveth iniquity and sin (Exod. 
xxxiv. 7), and who says, * Let the,' etc. 
(Isa. Iv. 7 ; Bzek. xviii. 21) — and been 
refused it. He heard the cry, He saw 
the repentanoe of the Ninevites (ver. 
10) ; He pitied and forgave (ver. 
10). Ah ; and here is a lesson for us. 
You, too, have sins, and you, too, are in 
danger (Matt. iii. 7)) in terrible danger 
(2 Thess. i. 9), if you have not fled to 
.Jesus to save you; but you need not 
say, like the king of Nineteh, ' Who 
can tell ? * We may say, * We can 
tell.' Yes, we can ; for our Lord has 
declared in His Word,** If we,' etc. 
(1 John i. 7-9; ii. 1, 2). Yes, we can 
say to every one, * We bring you good 
news,' ' We can tell you glad tidings. 
Our God is so loving, so merciful, that 
He is not willing that, etc. (2 Pet. iii. 
9). Has not He sent His own beloved 
Son to die instead of sinners P (John 
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iii. 16, 14, 16.) Has not that Son de- 
clared, * Whosoever cometh to me, I,' ? 
etc. (John vi. 37 ; Matt. xTui 11.) Is 
not He willing to make the heart holy ? 
Is there not room in that bright world 
above for all who want a place there ? 
Yes, we can say to yon, * Call to that 
loving Savioiir, and He will hear you. 
He will forgive yon (Matt. ix. 6), He 
will help yon to turn from what is 
wrong (Acts iii. 26; Matt. L 21), He 
will strengthen you to do what is 
right (2 Cor. xii. 9; Phil. iv. 18). 
Bnt, oh, remember that the history of 
Nineveh brings a solemn warning to 
ns. Onr Loi3 tells ns (Lnke xi. 82) 
that * they repented at the preaching 
of Jonah,* etc. ; and have not we heard 
the voice of One faar greater than 
Jonah, One who for ns laid in the 
bosom of the earth for three days 
(Matt. xii. 40, 89), One who left 
heaven to bring ns salvation, who 
sends His servants now with messages 
of warning certainly (2 Cor. v. 11), 
bnt with messages of love and mercy 
alsoP (2 Cor. v. 20, 21.) Shall we 
listen to Him ? shall we c()me to Him ? 
shall we ask for His forgiveness ? shall 
we accept it ? [Explain.] He is here 
now, here in this eoom. We may say, 
'Jesns of Nazareth is passing by/ 
Can yon sing, 

*What means this eager, anxious 
throng * P 

Ob, do not forget those last sad lines, 

* ** Too late, too late ! " is now the 'cry, 
y , . " Jesus of Nazareth has passed 
by."' 

Cry to Him earnestly, as the people 
of Nineveh cried ; Bay, like the bUnd > 
man, • Have mercy on me,* and He will 
call yon as He caUed him (Luke xviii. 
38-40), and give yon His best bless- 
ings — the forgiveness of your sins, 
strength to serve Him here, glory for 
ever by- and -by. May He in His 
mercy so give to each one here His 
Holy Spirit — to convince of sin, to 
guide to Him (John xvi. 7-13) [ex- 
plain], that He may never say of any 
of you, ' It shall be more/ etc. (Lnke 
xi. 82) : ' for they sepented at tbe 



preaching of Jonah; and, behold, a 
greater than Jonah is here.* 

Lessons. — God notices sinful words, 
thoughts, deeds. God will punish sin. 
When God tells ns to do a thing, we 
should do it. God will pardon sin for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. We must 
repent of sin, and turn from it. Jesus 
is waiting to hear our cry to-day. 
To-morrow may be too late. m.c.w. 

Notes. — Jonah belonged to the king, 
dom of the ten tribes. Gath.hepher 
is in Zebulun. See his prophecy in 
2 Kings xiv. 25-27. Our Lord asserts 
the personal existence, miraculous f ate, 
and prophetical office of Jonah in Matt. 
xii. 39-41, and recognises the being in 
the belly of the fish as a real miracle. 
'Whale* should be translated 'great 
fish.' Jonah's history was ' a sign * to 
the Ninevites. * Three days' journey :' 
about sixty miles round. The walls a 
hundred feet high, broad enough to 
allow three chariots abreast, and had 
1^500 lofty towers. — Bev, A, Fav>sset, 



HINTS FOR AN INFANT CLASS 
LESSON. 

JonAH AT Nineveh. (Jonah iSi, 

After describing Jonah's history, 
getting it all back from the infants by 
questioning and by requiring them to 
complete your sentences, take the f ol* 
lowing point. The most prominent 
thing in the chapter is crymg. Illus- 
trate the different sorts of crying we 
meet with — crying of children, cries of 
sellers in the streets, cries of those in 
peril of life, cries of h^alde^ cries of 
the preacher, etc. 

Here are four ories-^ 

1. The cry of sin going up ftom the 
guilty city to God. (Comp. Sodom.) 

2. The cry of God's servant going 
forth among men. (See Jonah's cry.) 

3. The cry of humiliation going oui 
from the king. 

4. The ory of penitence gmn^mwvx 
to the tbrone of meroy. 
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OUTLINES OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADDEESSES. 



No. 11. 

m 

* Casting all joar eare npoa hla-t ^o' ^^ 
careUi for you.' — 1 Peter v. 7. 

FiUth most be called into ezerciBe. 
The more we realise the fact that 
God does oare for ns the more happy 
we shall be. Onr real helief that God 
cares for ns will natnrally draw ns 
nearer to Him: Three things God 
possesses which are necessary to His 
care for ns : Slnowledge ; power ; love. 

1. Knowledge. God knoweth .the 
hea/rt9 of all men. (Psa. xliv. 21; 
1 Kings viii. 39 ; Jer. xrii. 10). Gk>d 
knoweth the thoughts of all men (Isa. 
Izvi. 18; Psa. czzziz. 2 ; Ezek. zi. 6). 
God knoweth the worlcs of all men 
(Jer. zvi. 17 ; Job xxviii. 24). 

2. Power. This is one of God's 
perfections (Gen. zvii. 1 ; Psa. ozlvii. 
6; 2 Pet. i. 3). God's power is in- 
comjpardble (Ezod. zv. 11). Crod's 
power is irresistihle (Dent, zxxii. 39). 

3. Love, See Jer. zxxi. 3 ; John 
iii. 16 ; Eom. y. 8 j 1 John iv. 8. 

Lessons. All mnst admit that God 
possesses the three things mentioned : 
knowledge ; 'power ; love ; and they 
shonld comfort themselves witk the 
assurances that their heavenly Father 
careth for them. 

Knowing His perfections we shonld 
bo willing to trast Him. 

Each shonld ask the qnestion,What 
return do I make for such undeserved 
attention ? 

Is it not reasonable that we should 
love God, obey Qod, and Tpray to Ood ? 

▲. B. 



No 12. 

*■ Then began he to cnrae and to s-vrear.' — 
Matt. xxxi. 74. 

1. A dreadful thing for a man to 
do at any time. 

Speak of tbe sin of swearing. 
Christ said, * Swear not at all-* Show 
how swearing is a thing we may 
imitate, is a thing of habit, and may 
be a sign of passjojif How we may 



avoid it? How may we cure itP 
Give illns. 

2. A dreadful thing for a good ma/n 
to dow What a disgrace. Good men 
shonld have such a feax of Qod, and 
such A^ove of purity, that they cannot 
swear. Something must be wrong if 
a good man does. 

8. A dreadful thing for this good 
man to do under these circUfmstances, 
Introduce account of Peter. He had 
begun doing wrong. He was angry 
with himself : tried to relieve this by 
getting angry with some one else. 
What was the worm that eat at 
Peter's gourd of goodness, so that in 
the heat of temptation it withered? 

Just, UNDUE 8ELF-C0NFIDEKCK. 

No. 18. 

*Thoii shonldest hare smitten five or six 
times.'— 2 Eings xiU. 19. 

Describe the incident. 

By a symbolic act, the king's faith 
was to be tested. He was in trouble 
because Elisha was dying. He thought 
the defence of the country was going. 
Elisha says, God lives. He will bless 
yon still if you look to Him. Then 
he says, But how much can you trust 
Ood t Make this point of address. 

God gives according to onr trust. 
We may ask much, we may trust 
much, we may ezpect much, we shall 
receive much if our faith fail not. 



The most Dangerous Sins. — There 
are sins which, like asps, are felt 
always to carry their stings with 
them. Such sins are rare, and 
are generally avoided. There are 
others, however, far more danger- 
ous. Men in tropical climates 
may be very much afraid of tigers ; 
hut there are also numberless 
minute reptiles or insects flying in 
the woods whose bite is as certain 
death. Shall they be less afraid 
of f }ipse ? 
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AUXILIARY WORKS. 

insaiiECTED CHILDBEN. 

Now that the School-boards of the oonntry are collecting the waifs and 
strays from oar streets and gutters, and forcing secular education on everj 
one, we may well be reminded that our Sunday-schools haye failed to 
reach the whole of the children of the land with their religious influence. 
Ragged - schools haTe indeed sprung up to meet the case of the neg- 
lected children, and great good has been done by them. These 
howeTer can only be maintained in towns where there may be found 
a sufficient number to make an organised system possible, and necessary. 
But in small towns and villages what a number of neglected children 
and young people may be found I A walk on the Sabbath afternoon will 
reveal sights and scenes which will remind the Christian of his Lord's 
words : ' The fields are white already to harvest.^ Let him count up 
the number of big lads, almost young men, he will see, playing games ; 
the number of mere loafers and idlers ; the number hanging about the 
comers of streets and roads, evidently old Sunday scholars, who in the 
independence of young manhood have given up school and taken to the 
cigar and its consequences. Let him notice how many poor ragged lads 
and girls, whose wretched appearance tells of wretched homes, and 
whose wretched ways give promise of wretched lives, and he will be 
a strange man if he does not deeply feel that something more must 
be done, and that he must set about doing it. 

We should like to propose as a good subject for discussion at the 
next teachers' district meeting : — 

'What can we do to reach and help and save the neglected 
children ? * 

If nothing can be done by our school, then let us do something 
ourselves. Remember the story of John Pounds. He did not stop for 
a companion or a committee, but began to exert his own personal influ- 
ence. Earnest people setting about a good work soon find others willing 
to join them. We need poured out on us all the grace to start, wisely 
and "well, new forms of Christian work. 



REVIEWS. 



* Thirza. By E. M, Lloyd.* {Elliot Stock.) A very attractive story, illuatrating 
the power of God to call the Jews to the acceptance of Jesas as the Messiah. 
We watch with exceeding interest the signs that soon the Jews may return to 
their own land : we trust it will be to honour the crucified One who has been so 
iDng their stumbling-block. Wo heartily commend this little story to our readers; 
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OUR QUESTION BOX. 

NO II. — ^YmAT IS THE DIFFBBENOE BETWEEN SECULAR AND SPIBITUAIi 

EDUCATION ? ' 

This qnestion came to us immediately after the Good Friday Sanday- 
school Conferences had heen held. Many of the speakers had pressed 
the importance of this distinction, generally without any clear statement 
of what the distinction is ; the idea being to nndervalae the biblical 
instruction given in the new Board day-schools, and to urge the 
teachers to aim at nothing short of the personal piety of their children. 

We incline to think that the distinction between the secular and the 
spiritual in education should not be overpressed. The line of demarca- 
tion separating the one from the other is very difficult to define, and 
that man has a task we do not envy who proposes to affix labels and 
say, ' This is secular ; this is spiritual.' Sunday-school work is educa- 
tional work. Conversion is oar high aim; but we labour that our 
children may be * fully furnished unto all good works,' and that must 
include both the religious education of their mental and their moral 
natures. These two are so connected, so inter-related, that the training 
of both must go on together. 

When Sunday-schools were commenced the idea was entirely an 
educational one. Bobert Baikes gathered together the children of 
Gloucester, in order to teach them to read, and the first workers in 
Sunday-schools were chiefly engaged in teaching reading and even 
writing. Then came a remarkable change, and those who should have 
been teachers became preachers in a small way, pouring streams of good 
talk into the children, and neglecting, to a very great extent, the matter 
of careful biblical instruction. In those days catechisms, and the 
learning of Scripture texts and hymns, were almost wholly dropped. 
The work which might at first have been called sectdavy came to be 
what might be called spiritual. 

But neither of ^these was satisfactory. Now we see more clearly 
that both the intellectual and the emotional sides of a child's nature 
must be addressed, and that they bear the closest relations to each 
other. The mere teaching to read and write has passed over to day- 
schools, but actual instruction in God's Word is felt to be the duty of 
the Sunday-school teacher, and all such instruction becomes spiritual by 
the devout religious spirit with which it is done, 

June, 1877. 9 
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Oar text-book is the Bible, bat we do not always realise what a eom- 
prehensiye and varioas work the Bible is. It is qaite trae that there is 
a plain path from every part of it to the Lord Jesas Christ ; bat it is 
also UQiCl Xtti€ihki it iS given td lis for ttiAiry thiiig^s ba^des canTersion. 
Acooraib^ t6 U^ owk ^taiement, it is ' profitabtd let ^octriAe, reproof, 
and correction in righteoasness ; ' and we do not feel at all sare that it 
is right to select portions only here and there for oar lessons, declaring 
them to be spiritaal, and saitable for the children. There is no 
distinction whatever of the seciikf anA tke spiritaal in the Word of 
Ood. 

The distinction appears to be made in view of the biblical teaching 
given in the Board- schools. Y^rf many feel that an edacation is alto- 
gether incomplete and anworthy that does not inclode biblical instrac- 
iion, and with them we very heartily sympathise. Bat in pressing the 
Bible into oar Board-schools nobody cares to nrge its nse merely as an 
impbrtaAt irork of ancient classical literature. We distinctly press for 
ils use ai!^ t&e great agent hat the edacation of the mm-al nature. It id 
fbr its moral lind spiritaal valae that we- care. We have fall faith in if 
that, simply taught — as it is taaght in ^ach schools — it oaltares' 
Tirtae, settles priimsiples, and strengthens all that is good. Day-school 
Bible-teaching and Sanday-sehool Bible-teaching fit into each oth^r, 
and both are necessary to an adequate moral training. 

Sa far as we can grasp what is meant by the secalar and the spiritaal, 
ire fear it is sometimes made to mean, that the particular articles of 
iSome religions or seetariaa ereed ure < spiritaal/ and if these are not 
tangEt the instraoiion is treated as * secalar.' With regard to the- 
dsildren it mast again and again be pressed, that we are teachers of thef 
whole Bible, and otrr work is to lay as fally and as broadly as possibre 
the foondations, not merely of a virtaoas, bat of a religions life. 
And the difference between a virtdoas and a religions life is this : a* 
religioas life is a virtuous one based oi\ the high' principles' of di:^y to' 
God, and sense of r^t. 

The only distinction we can rdcognit^ i^ thflft which aSsodiaHies th^ 
term 'aeenlar' with the teaching of the bare facts; then the term 
* spiritual * may be attached to those who paini out the MOtal si^ifi- 
cance of the facts, and the principles that find illusttation in them. 
But eten here no strict line of division cain be made. The teacher oi^ 
ffKsts cannot teach diem without exhibiting principles at Wofk in thenf, 
and Showing distiiietionB betweet ri^ht and' wrong which' ate in theln- 
selves commendations of the- right. And the spiritaal teacher cannot 
— ought not — to omit the secular work of teaching facts ; and may 
very profitably learn how to do this fron* the efficient syst^ttf of the 
day-s6hool teachers. 

All depends on the men who teach the Bible. Th^ secular-minded 
man will make his teaching secalar. He can do np, more. But the 
^irltually«-minded man, be he in day or Sanda^-schqql, lifts- all his teach 
itig it)to the spiritaal. And we think that suQh men ^one lii^' fitted t(r 
oj^n iM'fvck of l^e Lord's Word wy^i^here. "' ' * I . . i 
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CHATS WITH MY TEACHERS. 

BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PASTOB. 

« 

lla^ VI. — iiSODT TfiB BOUBOXS AUD VSES OF IXJUXmTMkTfOKL 

It was the custom at oor school for the teachers to spend one d^ ln tbe 
jear in It Jioliday excareiou. And from our town we had easy aCiNSs to 
some most charming inland scenery ; and less than two homs' xide i^ 
the rail brought us to th^ sea- coast. Of one place we weiia 6£|pecial^ 
fond, aaid several times I have spent a delightful summer daj wandmiog 
in those glorious woods. A large estate^ about ten miles away frp.m u9, 
is open to the public on certain days, and a pleasa'ht omnibus ride in the 
early morniug sat us, by ten o'clock, at the entrance of this parjir. 
Breaking up into little groups, we spent a couple of hours in satinterixi^ 
among the Leafy alleys of the woods, resting now and again at aon^ 
point where an unusually beautiful perspective of the tree-dad hillside^ 
and the winding stream opens up to view. Lunch was laid en some Jsare 
table-rocks close at the water's edge, just where the stream wafi nar- 
rowed so as to make a strong fall, and swirl and rush past with a ^isjd 
that sounded like sweet music to our party, most of whom. vrexB onyr 
accustomed to the whirl of machinery in the mills. After lunph wa^ 
over, I sat awhile to watch the watecs, and think the thoughts that ib^ 
surroundiog beauty might suggest ; and presently one and then another 
of tbe teachers came and sat beside me, and I felt I most forget myself 
and start a little conversation that might interest u$ while w.e jested 
there, and help us all somewhat in our Christian work. 

I said, ' This seems just the place to get illustrations for ^ur lessons 
and addresses. Both eye and ear store up, in such sceneS} mental 
pictures that will be sure to turn to account in our future work.* 

< I often wonder, sir,' said Henry Saunders, our superintendent, 
* where you get your illustrations from with which joa, brighten your 
sermons. I used to be in great difficulty, when I was a teacher, abodt 
illustrating the lessons ; and I feel now that I wish I could put our 
teachers in a good way for finding and using such, only I don't right]|y 
know myself, and have a very poor experience to fall back upon.' 

< I can give you some hints i^bout it,' I replied, ' only this is a holiday 
time, and I fear you will think a serions talk just now rather wearisome; 
and you know that when ministers begin th^re is no certainty aboat 
their leaving off.* 

Several of the teachers here declared that they should quite enjoy 
sitting quietly and listening awhile, so I ventured on a sort of holiday 
lecture. 

* When I began to preach, some good people, who knew me well, 
rather shook their heads, and said, *' He has common- sense, but little 
or no imagination." And one man told me my mind was *' lik0 the sky, 
without the relief of the fleecy, all-shaped, glinted clouds to relieve and 
beautify it." And another person gave me two volumes of ** Macaulay's 
Essays" in order to cultivate the faculty of illustration. It is a great 
thing early to know one's weaknesses and faults, so I have had to give 
more than usual attention to this matter ; {^nd the thing that surprised 
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me is the wealth of illastrative material that lies ready to oar hand, if 
only the hand is ready for the use of it. 

' I shall not Tentnre to give yon more than a few suggestions, because 
OTeiybody must collect and store up in his own way, and the field which 
many a gleaner has despised, has rich ears lying among the Btubble for 
those who have eyes to see. 

* Onr three sources are books, nature, and life, this latter including 
our own personal experiences. Our instrument for getting the illustra- 
tions out of book« is study: and for getting them out of nature and life, 
is observation. Both those faculties may be cultured into a surprising 
power by attention a^d practice. 

* Our £iT0urite study will famish illustrations. Ghemistry, geology, 
botany, give figures that illuminate religious truth. History is a fruitful 
field of instructive incidents. Natural history, giving the peculiarities 
of animals, affords materials for interesting the boys. And there are 
eopious collections of tales nowadays which only need sorting and 
arranging for our purposes. 

* But the best storehouse of illustration for us I think to be the Bible 
itsel£ Bible incidents, and Bible customs, and poetical Bible figures 
are abundant, and they lend themselves to the descriptive faculty very 
readily. No illustrations will be found at once so interesting and so 
effective as those taken from the Bible itself. 

* Here, in the midst of the charms of nature, I can but remind you 
how much depends on the faculty of observation. We might walk beside 
this stream, feel a certain pleasure in the glittering water, and the 
pleasant green and breeze, and yet see nothing ; we might find some- 
thing worth looking at and noting down at almost every step. I 
remember coming here one day with some young folk, and we set to 
work to collect the largest variety of different shaped leaves ; and when 
those young people looked at their different bundles they gained an im- 

tression of the ** manifoldness " of Qod's works which they could scarcely 
ave obtained by any study. 
^ But I must not go on talking. There is a great deal more to be said 
both about the '' sources and uses '* of illustration, but we must keep it 
for our next talk when we meet in my study.' 

So we broke up, crossed over the rustic bridge, and climbed up a side 
stream to a small waterfall ; but I fancied there was more looking about 
for curious life in insect and in plant in consequence of the little chat at 
the stream- side. 



A SUPERINTENDENT'S ALBUM. 

NO. VI. — StJKNY FACW. 

' Amybodt looking over my album would be sure to stop at this likeness 
and inquire about this man.' 

The ' carte ' to which oar old friend pointed was that of a man in the 
early prime of life ; the face was not in any remarkable way an intel- 
lectual one ; its characteristic was rather brightness and good-humour. 
Ton felt on looking at it that you could very easily make friends with 
the man, A stoat body, a full facci almost bald head, and that kindly 
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expression which indieaied a very gentle and sensitiTe natara, with pro* 
bably a great interest in little children. 

* That is Burt Jackson, the teacher for some time of onr second 
boys' class, and for a while the saperintendent of onr lower school ; he was 
also organist at the chapel, and always ready for any good work that had 
to be done. Sc^mehow he almost ceased to be known among ns by his 
proper name, and everybody called him ** Bart." The mission that 
was given him in onr school was to be the sanshine ; we conld not 
get on withoat him. Teachers' meetings, entertainments, and the 
regular Snnday work all seemed to need him ; yon conld see the 
teachers looking about anxiously if his big bald head and sunny face 
were not in sight, and you knew they were saying to themselves, 
''Where's Burt?" If he had to make a speech at any of onr Sunday- 
school meetings you could observe the audience getting themselvei 
ready for a laugh, and, ere he opened his lips, greeting him and urging 
him on with a preparatory smile. At our teachers' meetings he was 
invaluable ; if routine business was getting dull and weaiisome, he 
would throw in some jocular remark, and make us forget our wearinesi 
and come back fresh to duty ; and sometimes, when there was a little 
danger of misunderstanding, Burt would get up and, in mock heroio 
style, so curiously take off the heated, almost vexed, expressions which 
had been used, that we all saw at once our foolishness, and in the general 
genial laugh forgot our little difficulties and felt ready to give np our 
own wishes and to work together hani to hand, shoulder to shoulder, in 
our Master's cause. 

' Then at the entertainments, and the practising for such scenes, Burt 
was " factotum." Children were always ready to come where he was ; 
why, if you met tbe man in the street you expected to see, what was 
quite a common thing, a child or two laying hold of his arm. I cannot 
say he was remarkable for the exercise of authority, and we sometimes 
had a little trouble to keep thd children quiet and orderly where he was; 
but he was abundantly good-tempered, and always ready to serve, and 
though he has now gone to live in foreign lands, he is kept in very loving 
memory by all our teachers. Simple, kind-hearted, sunny Burt ; maiy 
of us would gladly fetch back the days in which he made brightness all 
about us in our Sunday-school. 

' I often think about him, and from him get an idea of how many sorts 
of people God wants in His world, and how He will find a niche for each 
one to fill. Everybody cannot be intellectual and clever, and it is not 
given to evexybody to be always sunshiny and bright. But whatever 
our powers may be, we can give them to Ood for use as He may see 
best. They will be sure to fit somewhere into His great plan, and onr 
great anxiety should be to culture to their Yerjhehi just those ptfwers we 
have, rather than to seek after other powers. It is said that the best 
advice to give to yoang people is, <* Be natural." I should only want to 
put it in this way, << Be as beaatifuUy natural as possible." This I say 
because some people take a pride in being naturally rough, and unkind, 
and selfish. 

' But from Burt Jackson I learned what a good work in the world is 
done by a sunny, oheerfiil, happy disposition. Religious people, and 
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reli^oua workers are very liable to beoome deanondeat. There are few 
OhristiaDB bnt find " patient oontinaaDae la well-doiog " becomes Tery 
tijiug ; Aod Cbristian work is verj solii aad solemn, so those persons 
have a great ioflnence to exert for God among ns who are sent hj Him 
with snnoy faces, happ; spirits, and the fiicnltj of always looking on the 
bright side of thiog». There ought to be at least one snch in every 
family, every social circle, every Snnday-Gchool, and every Church. It 
is one thing to dng it, bat it is ^ite another thing to see it, and to feel 
it, that— 

' " 'Tis religion that moat give 
Saliil pleaauro wliile bo livo." ' 

Of this Vreneed ranre freqnent living illaatrations — more of God's peopTe 
fiuding the "joy of the Lord their strengtb." 

' Bart was a roan of deep and tender fseli;!gs, not frivoloas or thonght- 
1ms. He led us at the throne o( grace in a way that told where the 
feontaiofl of his happy spirit were replesiahed ; and I shall never forgot 
oae aiffbt at oar teaobcn' jKayer- meeting, when a pecnliarjy aarDest 
feeling seemed to posseia us, he stood np, as if hia emotiona conld not 
bo mtradned longer, aad, with the tears Standing in his eyes, he said to 
nS, " 1 ok&'t know bow yon fe^, ley firienda, but I aan tmly say, Jesm ig 
preMBt and Jeans ia preeiona." 

■ Looking baok over my varions teaehe>^ I find Bonn of my kindest 
tWnghU ^atberifig rwnd Bwrt JaeksoA, whom I kave called " Sanny 



THE BOOK. 



THE CITY 01' THE GREAT KING. 
(Continued /rem poffe 104.) 
The Q«st matter of interest connected with the city, ia the eracUon of 
iU magnificent Temple. David waa only permitted to reatere the Ark 
to Moant Zlon ; bis son Salomon bnilt the ' Hoosa of the Loid ' on 
id by so doing changed the character of the city, 
er merely the capital city, or cit^ ef David, bat the 
jty of the Great King. 

d the Temple began Iheir biatory of sofferiug from 
omon fell into Belf-indulffdnoe and sin. The first 
the revolt of the ten triliea, which left Jsmaalem 
religioos centre of two tribes; a rival city, and rival 
ad on the bill of Samaria. 

Q Jemsalem was cooqnered by Shiahak, or Sheahook) 

ho pillaged the treasures of tke Temjtle. Under 

uid nngodly king, the city was taken by Joash, king 

ke down foar hundred cnbita of the wall, and took 

a^ the ^Id ud- silver and vesaels found in the Temple. The good 

kuM directed their effort to the rebnildtng, improving, and adoraioa 

of the eity; and in the books of Siags ana Ohrooiolea the leoord m 
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tkeir yarious jrestorations is given. Thus, U^ziah built towers in 
Jera^alem ai the oomer-gate, «sd at Vkb Yaj&^f^gBitd, asA at the tapmiiilg 
of the wall, and fortified them. Jothani bailt the highrgaie «f :tiotb 
Temple. Hezekiah did a great work in stopping the apper coarsd of 
Gibon, and bringing the waters undergroond into the citj, so- that the 
snppij might be secure in ease of siege. Manasseh, in iuM latest and 
best years ) built a strong and very high wall on the west aide oi 
Jerusalem. 

At last the iniquities of the city reached Uieir fall, and thfi long- 
threatened desolations came. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, laid 
siege to the city, fought against it for three years, at last aaflceediad, 
pulled down its walls, destroyed its Temple and palaces by Hre, and 
carried oS the principal part oi its inhabitants into the provijuses of 
Babylon. 

For some seventy years Jerusalem lay'in ruins ; if dwelt in At all, 
only by an alien population ; its Temple, its name, its glory, its place 
among national cities apparently blotted out for ever. In the Divine 
mercy it was, however, restored again. A few of the Jews were per- 
mitted to return from Babylonia, under the protection of the new 
Median conqueror, Gyrus. They were led by Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah ; and after overcoming the most serious dif^cnliaes, ihajr 
sncceeding in rebuilding the Temple, and raising the walls, but not in 
anything approaehing to the old glory. The restored nation was Bot 
independent, but remained under the protection of the Persians, and 
the story of tho rebuilt Jerusalem was still one of conflict and sufEsring. 
When the dominion of that part of the world passed into the hands 
of Alexander the Great, he advanced against Jerusalem to punish it 
for its fidelity to the Persians, but his intentions wjere frustrated by the 
appearance of the high priest, Jaddua, at the the head of a train of 
priests in their sacred vestments. Alexander recognised in him th^ 
figure which, in a dream, had encouraged him to uodertake the 
conquest of Asia. He therefore treated him with respect and 
reverence, and spared the city. (This is the account of the maiiter 
which Josephus gives.) 

After tfaie death of Alexander, b«o. .824., Ptolemy surprised the 
city on the Sabbath- daj, when the Jews would not fight, plundered 
the city, and carried away a great number of the inkiEU)itanit8 intp 
Egypt. It remained in easy subjection to Egypt until iB.a. 211, when 
they voluntarily yielded to Antiochus the Great, of Syria, and aided 
him in expelling the Egyptian garrison. Antiochus ordered repairs, 
and preserved the sanctity oi the Temple. But one of his supeessortf, 
Seleucns Philopater, b.c. 176, hearing that great treasures were 
hoarded up in the tem{^e, and being distressed lor money to canry on 
his wars, sent an officer, HeLiodorus, to bring away these tueaaoies. 
He was, however, so frightened by an apparition that he gay« up i% 
attempt. The next king, Antiochus Epiphanes, endeavoured to deprive 
the Jews of their peculiar customs, and make them like other people. 
He thereby made himself odious, and subsequently he plundered the 
city, razed its walls, with the sto^e^ of whijcb he built ^ citadel,, whioh 
coAUuaaded tiie Temple mount. A statue of Jupiter w^ set ^p i|^ jthp 
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Temple ; the peoaliar obserranees of the Jewish law were abrogated, 
and perieeation commeiiced against all who would not sacrifice to 
idols. 

This led to the celebrated revolt led by the Maccabaaan princes. 
After a long, ardnons, and sangninary straggle, the Maccabees snc- 
eeeded in gaining possession of Jerasalem, and restoring the sacred 
service. The triumph of these princes, and their relation to the 
national liberty and life, coloured and toned the general expectation 
of Messiah, who, it was now hoped, would prove a more successful 
conqneror than Judas MaceabsBus. 

The city was taken by Pompey the Great, b.c. 68. One thousand 
two hundred Jews were massacred in the Temple courts, atfd the priests 
died at their altars, in the very midst of their sacred rites. From this 
time Jerasalem came under the dominion of the Romans. Herod the 
Great did much to restore its ancient glory by rebuilding, in a very 
gorgeous manner, its Temple, and it was to this Temple the Lord the 
Messiah came. 

On the great siege of Jerasalem by Titus we need not dwell, as 
with it most Bible readers are familiar. It was the scene of unexampled 
horrors from distress of enemies, famine, fanaticism, and internal dis- 
sensions. At last the city was taken (a.d. 70), the Temple accidentally 
burned ; three of the towers, and a portion of the western wall only 
being left to show how strong a place the Romans had overthrown. 

Titus left a garrison to overawe the surrounding Jews; but in 
consequence of a rebellion under Barchochebas, in the reign of Adrian, 
Jerasalem was again captured, all the Jews were expelled from the 
neighbourhood, the city was made a Roman colony, a temple to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, was built on Mount Moriah, and a new Roman name was 
given to the site — CElia Gapitolma. 

This very brief outline of a history that is full of incident and 
interest will, we trust, suffice to set our teachers on further study. The 
course of lessons for the first part of 1878, will concern the later 
Jewish history of Jerasalem, and we may find it necessary to give 
fuller details of particular events. The outline will be complete with 
a brief sketch of the post-Constantine history of the city, which we 
propose to give next month. 

The eyes of the world are turaing to the country which at present 
holds Jerusalem in an oppressive bondage. Statesmen, politicians, and 
those who seem to understand Scripture prophecy, unite in thinking 
that very soon the oppressor's baud must be removed, and that a future 
of national greatness yet lies before the scattered, landless Jews. 
We watch and wait for the fulfilment of His promises who has proved 
Himself in every age the faithful Promise-keeper. * God is able to 
graft them in again/ 



Ekjot blessings this day, if God sends them, and the evils of it bear 
patiently and sweetly, for this day is ours. We are dead to yesterday 
and not yet bora to to-morrow. — Jerehiy Taylor. 
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Ka 45. [O.T. 2 Oor. ▼. 91.] June 10. 
Jtesus Scourged and Crucified. 

(Read ^Tatfc. zxrii. 26-U.) 
Intro,'] Pilate was evidently placed 
in a position of great difficulty. He 
clearly perceived that this was a case 
of reSgioDS bigotry and persecntion. 
This Jesns he regarded as a mere 
enthasiast, not likely, from his point 
of view, to do any real harm. Bat 
Pilate had already roused the dan- 
gerons animosity of the Jewish 
leaders. He was anzions to please 
them if possible; and as they had 
evidently set themselves on accom. 
plishing the death of the Nazarene, 
he yielded to their wishes, against his 
own jadg^nent. His snggestion abont 
Barabbas proved in vain. Learn, in 
all circumstances of difficulty safety 
lies alone in doing that which we know 
to he right. Compromises are dan. 
gerous when we are sure what is right. 
26. Released he : according to the 
custom of the feast (ver. 15), and at 
their own wish. Scourged: the 
Boman mode of whipping was with 
rods. It was oustonuiry to scourge a 
slave before he was crucified. De- 
livered him : handed him over to a 
centurion as executioner. Crucified : 
as a Boman punishment this was alto- 
gether managed by the Boman soldiers. 
27. Common hall : away, that is, 
from the Jews who would not enter 
Pilate's palace because of the feast- 
time. The soldiers would take him 
either into the usual judgment-hall, or 
into the common hall of their barracks. 
Whole band : the rest of the com. 
pany lodged in fortress Antonia; 
from four to six hundred men. 28. 
Stripped him : of His outer robe, not 
of His under-garment : the scourging 
had been done in Pilate's presence. 
Scarlet robe : an old military cloak, 
in mockery of His claim to be a king. 
Such a robe would be ' made so as to 
be placed on the shoulders, and was 
bound round the body so as to leave 
the right arm at liberty.' 29. Platted, 
etc : they roughly made a circlet of a 
piece of thorn. Gomp. wreaths child- 
ren make of leaves and flowers for 
decoration. They did not maliciously 
intend tc pierce Him with the thorns. 
It was an done in BOom of His pre- 
tenaiopg to be king. Reed: as 



imitation sceptre. 30. Spit: this has 
always been regarded as an extreme 
insult. The soldiers excited them- 
selves to exceeding rudeness ; unable 
to appreciate our L3rd*s sublime calm- 
ness under such indignity. 31. Led 
him away : when they were' tired of 
their mockery. But how weary our 
Lord must have been ! 82. Cyrene : 
a city of Libya in Africa; this man 
was a visitor at the feast. Why they 
fixed on him does not appear. Our 
Lord was required to carry His own 
cross, but was too exhausted to bear 
the load. 83. Golgotha : word mean- 
ing the same as Calvary, a sJeull : 
prob. the place Was a mound shaped to 
resemble a skull. It might, however, 
have been so called as the place of 
usual executions. 84. Vinegar: the 
sour wine usually drunk by the 
soldiers. Gall: put for something 
bitter: Mark says vnyrrh. This was 
intended to dull the senses to pain. 
Jesus would fully bear all His Father's 
will. 35. Parted his garments: 
these were the usual perquisites of 
executioners. That it might be: 
read amd so it was. 87. Over his 
head ; the accusation of the criminal 
was usually fixed .to the head of the 
cross. By this inscription the Boman 
governor exhibited his scorn of, and 
annoyance at, the Jews. 42. Himself 
he cannot save : they d^d not 
realise the_ distinction between He 
could no^, and He would not. 

1. Jesvs suitfxrbd at the hands ov 
PiLATS — The injustice of an unfair 
trial ; of sentence after His innocence 
was acknowledged; of scourging in 
governor's presence. A man looks to a 
judge for defence from his enemies ; 
but Pilate yielded Christ up to His. 

2. Jesus suffebeb at the hands or 
Boman soldiers. Here give account 
of indi^ities in the common hall. See 
in what spirit Jesus bore it all. What 
an example of patience! (1 Peter 
ii. 21-23.) 

8, Jesus suffsbed at the hands or 
THE Jews. To taunt any sufferer is 
very base. But how dreadful to taunt 
Him who was 'bearing our mds on 
the tree 1 ' 

Nevertbelesi^ the writing on the 
head of the cross is glcHriously tame : 
JmuiisKing, Let us make H^ oiuni. 
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No. 46. [G.T. HoMa xiiL 9.] June 10. 

The Promise of Revival. 

(Sead Hoaea idv. 1-9.) 

IiUro.'] Hoaea ia the first of the eo- 
caUed MiiLor Prophets, «.«., those whose 
writiDgs ocoapj a smkUer apace than 
the wiitinga of Isadah, Jeremiahi eto. 
The order of the prophets in time 
differs from the order in whioh their 
books are placed in the Old Testament. 
Hosea dates abont 784 B.C., and was 
oontenq)orary with Isaiah, Micah, and 
Amos. His propheoj begins at the 
dose of Jeroboam II.'s reign, and ends 
with theoommencement of Hezekiah's; 
in all about sixty years. He belonged 
tp Israd, and his book is chiefly oon. 
oemed with the sins and fate of the 
Aorthem kingdom, tkoo^ he makes 
flome alloaiDn to Jndah. His work is 
{nil of tender and foeantifol fignres; 
with pnthetio paninaaiona to national 
xep^itanceu 

1. Return: or more forcibly 'ra- 
Uum quite A^me.' Thy Gk>d: inti. 
mating that yet He waa acknowledging 
tiia reiationship, and even yet de- 
atrnction might be averted. Fallen : 
and the fall is likely to issne in crash- 
ing and deaolaticn. By thine iniquity: 
flome of whoae oonaequencea yon are 
already escpeorienoing. 2. Words : not 
offerings, bat heart-felt utterances 
(Paa. li. 1&.17.) AU iniquity: the 
word all im made emphatio in the 
•entence. We cannot aak God to for- 
give a pari of onr own ain while we 
keep another part oaxaelves. We can 
only go to God when we go wholly and 
•Jncerely. Receive us graciously: 
or accept the good which we sincerely 
and eaznestly hope we shall be able to 
present when our sin is forgiven. 
Tlioae who beMeve truly will seek to 
bring forth good works as the f mits 
of faith. Calves of our lipa : praisee 
and thanksgivings to take the place of 
oalves, or bullocks, the customary 
Jewish offerings of thanks. (See Heb. 
xiu. 15.) 8. Asahur: Assyria; at 
this time there w^ aome national 
confidence felt in the friendship of 
Aasjria. Horses : a %nrative way 
of «tpr essing tmat in ISfgjpt, the 
oomtry Cram whioh horses were ob- 
tained. To Um woflk . • * gods : 
expression of confidence in Idola. The 
■igns of iSieir amoero and hmrty 
panitenee woe the giving i^ of «dl 
ths irisa iwifldBnosii of tlie nation, 



and potting the whole confidence in 
the mercy and the leadinga of Jehovah. 
So with ns, unless we are prepared to 
give up our M^-confidenoea we oannot 
trust Christ wholly. Th« fgkherlesv: 
those utterly friendless and needy. 
Such the penitent sinner feels himself 
to be. 4. I will heal : the gracious 
response of the forgiving God to the 
retarning sinner. God not only re- 
covers from backsliding ways, but 
also cleanses out of the h^rt the 
backsliding di^>08ition. Freely ; with 
love far beyond their deserts; 'with 
spontaneous, overflowing generosity.* 
Anger is turned away: by the 
hearty repentance and return of the 
nation. 6' Beautiful figures of Grod's 
tender and gracious ways with peni- 
tent sinners. Com. the father^s dealings 
with his returned ' prodigal sou.' God's 
goodness to the people is shown in 
returning mercy to the land. Dew: 
on which vegetation greatly depends, 
and where rain is infrequent. Lily : 
which grows very freely, rapidly, and 
abandantly. Lebanon : the figure of 
stability joins that of laxariantgrowth. 
6. Branches : either shall widen out 
or shall strike into the ground, and 
make new trees. Olive tree: an 
evergreen (Paa. lii. 8 ; cxxviii. 3 ; Jer. 
zi. la) Smell : Cant. iv. 11 : ' The 
wh<He verse represents Jehovah as 
conferring upon His people perpetual 
f ruitf alness in population ; the unfail- 
ing exhibition of virtues and graces; 
and sweet acc^tableness before God 
and man.' 7. Revive as com : after 
season of drought. Scent; or renown. 
8. Ephraim : says, as ver. 8 ; there- 
fore God observes and accepts him, 

1. Man's jubturn to god. nins. 
from nation of Israel. With conviction 
of sin. But who works this save God P 
By His Spirit He still convinces of 
sin (John zvi. 8). 

With hvmiliation on account of sin. 
With entire and hearty giving up of 
K sId. 

With whole-hearted Uiroiing to God' 
In true repentance there is found — 
conviction, contrition^ confession^ and 
conversion. 

2. Goo's BSTUSK TO XAV* HIoS. 

horn nation of Israel. 

With fall and free/or^veiMSS. 
With gzaoiouB cUannngs and hwd' 

With comforting ossMronoas aadipra- 
I mi8e9. 
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Ka 47. tff. T. Bbm. v. S.i jtmd 17. 
Death and Burial of Christ 

(Bead Matt, xxvii. 45-61.) 
Xn^ro.^ TKe Bomaii soldiers^Jbaving 
done their duty in omcifying Jesus, 
seem to hare sat down quietly, and 
watched till He was dead (ver. 36). The 
place of execution being near one of 
the main roads, there were passers 
by ; these, with the thieves, and the 
chief priests who had compassed His 
death, and had come to g^tify thorn- 
selves with the sight of His disgrace, 
taunted Him with His helplessness, 
and bade Him come down, if He could, 
from the cross. How all this must 
have added to the pain and grief of 
the dying Saviour I 

45. Sixth hour : our twelve o'clock, 
noon. Our Lord had been already 
three hours upon the cross. Dark- 
ness : a curious statemient is made 
by a Soman astronomer, that, in the 
14th year of Tiberius, there happened 
the greatest eclipse of the gun that 
was ever known; the day was so 
turned mto ni^hi that the stars ap- 
peared. 4j5. Ninth hour : about three 
o'clock in afternoon. Cried, etc. : this 
is observed to be a customary feature 
in those who die, as Jesus did, from a 
ruptured hesirt. They utter a piercing 
cry at departure. Eli, etc.: Syro- 
Chaldaic words ; in this language 
Christ appears to have spoken. They 
are woras expressing the distress He 
was in, and the heaviness of the 
burden that rested on Him. It seemed 
as if Grod had forsaken Him ; and this 
was ifa0 ctoep^i woe of all. G^d 
coold W9ij forsake for sin, but Jesus 
was not ft sinner. He was, however, 
the Ssi-beiurer, one who stood for 
siBneiSi 80 sueh He might be for. 
sakieii. SvsB that he bore to perfect 
oar recbMOiption. Comp. use of these 
WQKda bjriiMPsalmist(Psa»xxii. 1). 47. 
Calleth for £Uas: mistaking the 
meaning of His words, 'Eli, Eli.' 48. 
A spunge, etc. : this the man brought 
to ferfw the dying Jesus d little, with 
the ideii that this would give time for 
EHatf to respond. Reed : this shows 
as that the cross was not very tall, if 
our Savloiir could be easily reached 
by a sponge put on a reed. 49. Let 
be : be (jiuet i leave him alone ; anxious 
that nothing should disturb the ex- 
pected OQBung of £Uas. 50. Cried 
again : Joha tella us what ha saidi 
*It is finished* (John ziz. 80). The 



ghost : the spirit ; He * let go His 
spirit.' Word * ghost ' meads br^th ; 
this is emblem ov figure of the spirit. 
Expression is used for death, Qen. 
xlix. $3; Job x. 18; xi. 20 j xiv. 10 1 
Jer. XV. 9 ; Acts v. 10. 51. Veil of 
temple: which separated the holy 
place from the holy of holies.. BxodL 
xxvi. 31-33. Rent in twain: sig- 
nifying that a free way was now 
ma^le into the holy of holies. Quake : 
earthquakes are not unusual in that 
country. One was oonnected witibr 
this great event, others are recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Rocks 
rent : with force of the , earthquake s 
thas the rock sepulehres became ex- • 
posed. 53. After his resurrection: 
this in^catea that Matthew is giving 
a summary of the events connected 
with our Lord's dea^ not setting 
them in order of time. Ko other 
evangelist mentions these facts. 64. 
Centurion: i^pointed by Pilate to 
take charge of this execution. Saw 
the earthquake : or the consequences 
of the quaking. These portents would 
fin their superstitious minds with 
fears. Son of God : the centurion 
thus expressed what the rest joined 
in feeling* He meant He was no 
merely human being, but in some 
sense a Divine being. 55. Afar off : 
the soldiers guarding the Cross, not 
permitting them to come near* We 
know the names of some of these 
women. 57. Arimathea : prob. .fiomo. 
58. The body : The Eomiwis were 
willing to give up body to fnendfi« 

1. AxrxNniJiT gxxcukstavcss. Obs« 
how suitable to snoh a icene. Dark** 
nasSr as if to hide His sufFerings* 
Bent veil, to indicate His oompletod 
work. Earthquake, as if earth felt 
shame of what was done on it. Cry 
of centurion : the beginning of Gentile 
acknowledgment of Him as Messiah. 

2. Dying Okiss. One here stated t 
Elif etc. Show how this was mis- 
understood by the people, and what 
they said and did about it. Hoiv should 
it be under-stood as showing Christ 
to be the Sin-bearer. Another cry, *Ii 
is finished/ is suggested. 

3. BUSIAL FSEFAXATIOirS. JTlTSt, HlB 

body to be begged. For this a man 
of mfiuence found, and Pilate's war. 
rant procured. Then body hastily 
wrapped in linen clothes with spicss^ 
baoause of the feast tima. Than pat 
on shelf of rook tomb. 
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Ko.48. [O.T. IM. lix. S.] J11X1617. 

The Captivity of Israel. 

(Bead 2 King* xvii. 1-28.) 

Jntro.'] The northem nation of Israel 
was the first oarried into captivity : 
and yet it was the larger, and in many 
ways the stronger kingdom. Why was 
this P Partly aocoonted for by being 
more exposed both to Syria and As- 
syria ; bat the chief reason is that the 
kingdom of Israel had been fomided by 
Jeroboam in wilfnlness : Jehovah had 
never been acknowledged; not one 
faithful king ever sat npon its throne, 
so the fatal consequences of self-will, 
idolatry, and iniquity were speedily 
realised. The repentance of Ahab 
seems aJmost the only thing that 
checked the Divine pnnishments for 
a little while. In Israel, we see that 
* sin, when it is finished, brooght forth 
death.' 

1. Twelfth year : these seem con- 
tradictory to chap. XV. 80. The best 
explanation is that in chap.zv. 80, the 
twentieth year is to be reckoned from 
the "beginning of Jotham's reign, and 
he did not reign twenty years, but in 
the twentieth year his successor Ahaz 
was on the throne. 2. Not as the 
kings : not with the self-willed inten- 
sity of former kings. ' Attempted re- 
pentances, shallow and half-hearted, 
do not serve to arrest ponishment.' 
Ephraim was 'joined to his idols,' and 
his doom was close at hand. 8. Shal- 
maneser: called Shahnan (Hoaeax. 
14) and Sargon by Isaiah : successor 
of Tiglath-Pileser. This expedition 
was mainly against Fhosnioia, and 
from PhcBnicia Bhahnaa p asse d into 
Galilee, attacked Betharbe^ and great- 
ly alarmed Hosea. Presents : or tri- 
bute; beoauae a vassal oonntiy. 4. 
Found conspiracy : or a disposition 
to throw off his yoke by the help of 
Egypt. So : otherwise oidled Shebek, 
or Sabaco. An energetic king who 
conquered Egypt, founded a new dy- 
nasty, and was glad to strengthen his 
]M)sition by alfianoes with nmghbour- 
ing nations. Trusting to his help, 
Hoshea kept back the tribute, after 
paying it for a few years. Shut him 
up : Shalmaneser seems to have acted 
very vigorously, before the Egyptian 
king had time to come to Hodtea's 
help : this expression indicates im- 
prisonment for life. 5. Came up : 
undertaking a second expedition, with 



the fun intention of destroying the 
national life. All the land: which 
he seems to have ravaged on his 
march. Three years: by Hebrew 
reckoning three would be only two 
according to our reckoning, as they 
counted in the year of beginning, and 
the year of completing. It seems by 
the narrative that the siege took place 
ajter the person of the king had been 
secured, but it appears that Hebrew 
historians were accustomed to repeat 
themselves : and Hoshea's imprison- 
ment may have been one of the results 
of the taking of Samaria. Sieges in 
ancient times often took years, and 
Samaria was well situated and well 
fortified. 6. Halah and Habor : the 
district of Assyria called ChalciUs, and 
QatusamiUs, River of Gozan: 'the 
affluent of the Euphrates, the western 
Khabour.' 7. So it was : this is the 
real reason of the desolation of the 
country, unfaithfulness to Jehovah. 
9. Secretly : when outwardly acknow- 
ledging Gtod, secretly serving their 
own idols. 18. Testified against : 
so that there could be no excuse that 
they were unwarned. Host of the 
prophets were sent to the house of 
Israel. Gtod always gradonsly warns 
sinners before He punishes. See world 
before flood warned by preaching of 
Noah. Sodom and Gomorrha warned 
by presence of Lot. People and leaders 
of Jerusalem warned by our Lord. 17. 
Pass through the fire : according to 
rites of Moloch, against which God's 
prophets plead with vigour. 

1. God obsbsvss snr. Nothing es- 
capes His notice. ' Eyes of Lord in 
every place beholding evil and good.' 
God especially regards sin in His own 
people, who ought to serve Him v^iolly. 
What did God see throni^ many years 
in His people Israel? He knew all 
about such a reign as Ahab's. God 
sees us. Counts np all our transgres- 
sions. 

2. God is patisnt with snnnus. 
Not only to give them timB and op- 
partunity iat repentance ; but even to 
use persuasions with them, and try to 
humble and win them. Gomp. atoxy 
of Hanasseh. 

8. €r01> WILL AT LAST PUNISH IK- 

PKirrrsNT sDHf sas. Though judgment 
may tarry it wiU not be withdrawn. 
Learn from nation of IsraeL 
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No. 49. [G.T.I Cor. XT. 90.] June 24. 
The Conqueror of Death. 

(Bead Matt, zxriu.) 

Intro.'] Matthew tells, in the olose 
of the preyions chapter, how the chief 
priests showed their anxiety aboat 
onr Lord's resnrreotion. They pre- 
tended to fear that the disciples would 
steal His body, and then say He wad 
risen. In their secret hearts they 
really feared that He wonld rise. Thoy 
did the only thing they conld do, but 
it was a poor helpless thing: they 
sealed the stone and set a watch. By 
the time this was done, the women 
seem to have gone away. 

1. End of the sabbath : when it 
was completed. This Sabbath was a 
specially holy time as beginning of the 
feast. Began to dawn : when there 
was scarcely any light: the earliest 
possible moment. First . . . week: 
kept now as Sabbath, in memory of 
this resnrrection. Mary Magdalene : 
whose name is specially connected 
with the cross and the grave. She was 
a grateful monument of Christ's heaU 
ing power. Other Mary : mother of 
James and Joses. Our Lord's mother 
had been taken care of by John. See 
the sepulchre : also as Mark tells, to 
embalm His body in a more caref ol and 
loving manner. 2. There was a great 
earthquake : either this is the time of 
the earthquake mentioned in the sum* 
mary (chap, zxvii. 51-68), or it sboold 
read ' there had been an earUiqnake,' 
and one of its oonseqnenoes was this 
rolling away of the stone. The stone : 
sometimes this fitted in a groove to 
tatm a door, but in this ease it ap- 
pears to have been only a large stone 
rolled up against the opening. All the 
ciroomstances attending onr Lord's 
burial indicate haste, 3. Like light- 
ning : bright, shining, striking terror. 
4. Shake: altogether a new experi- 
ence for them. This all happened in 
the darkness, when men are more 
aifeoted by sodden fears. As dead 
men : fainting or s w o o nin g away with 
fright. 5. Unto the women : after 
removing the stone, etc., he waited 
nntil the women came. How different 
his aspect seemed to them. Pear not 
ye : thoogh others fear, ye need not, 
for ye are friends of Jesns. 6. Not 
here : he does not say merely, Hi$ 
ho^ is not herBf bot He is not here. 
He, the Savioor idkom joa tnisted 



and loved. He ts risen : this He had 
prophesied, this was now the accom- 
plished fact. See the place: yon 
will find it a vacant place. There are 
the graveolothes bat nothing more. 
A sacred place, but we will not monm 
there, since though Jesus lay there, 
now He lives, and lives for ever. 7. 
Quickly : because the news is so Joy. 
ful. Goeth . . . Qalilee : where the 
meeting with the disciples could be 
better arranged (1 Gor.xv.6). 8. Pear 
and great joy: fear, the feeling caused 
by seeing the angel ; joy, the feeling 
started by his wonderful tidings. 9. 
Met them : t.0., these two women. 
Another Evangelist makes this inter- 
view to concern Mary Magdalene only 
(John XX. 11-18). 11. Showed the 
chief priests : this seems to have been 
the Temple-gpaard, a Jewish guard, 
whose masters would be the priests. 
12. With the elders : at the meeting 
of the Sanhedrim. Possibly a meeting 
specially called on account of this 
report. 13. While we slept : this 
was the best story they could invent, 
but it was a wretchedly poor one. 
Kothing was more unlikely than that 
dU the members of a guard should 
sleep. Perhaps some of these men 
became converted, and then narrated 
these circumstances. 18. All power, 
etc.: t.0., saving power: therefore 
they were to direct all men's attention 
to Him. This was preaching the gos- 
pel ; telling of the Uving One who i$ 
able to ea/ve. 

1. Thz kkxfus. Who were they ? 
How came they there? Of their watch- 
ing the disciples do not seem to have 
known. What happened ? What re- 
port did they give their superiors? 
What report did they give publicly f 
How may we account for the diff^- 
enoe ? 80 lame a story helps the 
proofs of the resurrection. 

2. TBSWomir. Their early journey. 
Their kindly intentions. Their grrat 
surprise. The message they received. 
The duty th^ had to do. The sight 
of Jesns Himself which they had. 

8. Tbb DisaPLXS. Especially the 
eleven. Also the five hundred. Their 
c oiHiHunio n with their risen Lord. 
Their great commission. What to 
teach ? Jesus has all power to save. 
Jesns must be obeyed, etc. 
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Ko. 50. tcf.T.NahumLS.] Jvaxe24. 

Review cf the Qitarter^g 
Lessons. 

Intro.J The Golden Text shoold give 
the key to the treatment of this 
lesson. 

' The Lord is slow to anger and great 
in power, and will not at all acquit the 
wicked.* 

In the quarter's lessons we are to 
find illus. of the long-suffering patience 
of God ; of the justice of God, and of 
thd swift and overwhelming punish- 
ments of God. 

The following plan for reviewing 
may be found suggestive. 

1. Recall the points of the history of 
Israel during the period referred to in 
the lessons. Get from the class the 
names of the kings in their order, and 
the lengths of their reigns, taking care 
to bring out the character of each man 
briefly, and to show what prophets 
prophesied during his reign. 

This will involve the teacher's own 
knowledge of the kings of the period. 
Lists win be found in any commentary 
or cyclopsDdia. 

This quarter's lessons are occupied 
with the kingdom of Israel only, and 
with it during the period of its decay, 
when the judgments of the Lord upon 
the house of Ahab were gathering like 
a black thunder-clond over their sky. 

2. Let your work be to illus. from 
the lessons the gracious ways in which 

God WITNESSIID TO, CAILED TO REPENT- 
ANCE, and WAJtti^ED His rehelUous 
people. This He did — 

By A kan's lipe. 

Lessons on JEUsha, Peculiarity of 
Elisha was tliat he lived among the 
peopTe, exercising the influence of a 
saintly life and example. Comp. 
Elijah, a solitary man, coming forth 
only on. great occasions. EUsha's 
miracles concern family life. Elijah 
solemnly called the Icing and nation. 
Elisha swayed individuals and fami. 
lies with the persuasion of his own 
example and faith. The power Elisha 
won is shown in the sorrow of the 
king, though an idolater, over his 
death. See Less, for May 27, after- 
noon, Ko. 42. Show influence of 
miracles, e.g.f multiplyiag oil ; raising 
dead I cleansing Naaman} blinding 
the Syrians, eto. 

BT a ITATlOlf AL DBLIYEBAKOS. 



See Less. Ko. 36. The famine, and 
the sndden deHverance according to 
the prophet's word, pleaded with the 
people for the living God. This scene 
should be minutely recalled. 

Br A JUD6MSNT OIT A aOYAL HOUSS. 

Becall the miaslon given to Jehu to 
destroy the idolatrous house of Ahab 
and JezebeL They had been leaders 
in the national apostasy, and their 
panishment showed God was swift 
to mark iniquity, and faithful to keep 
His threatenings as well as His pro- 
mises. Jehu may be commended for 
his sseal in doing the work entrusted to 
him ; but neither hie modes of doing it 
(by treachery, as with Baalites), nor 
his own personal character can be 
commended. 

Bt a TKEATMBNT 07 A NSiaHBOUIlINO 
NATION. 

Jonah's missicn to Nineveh was 
partly for Nineveh'a aakse, bnt it waa 
evermore intended to. be a warning 
and example to Israel. A warning, 
because similar inic^ties involved 
sipiilar penalties. An example^ be- 
cause Ninev^ repented heartily on 
receiving warning. 

By w&itten fsofhscies. 

Passages have been ttiidM £roia 
Aiaos aiul from Hosea. 

Becall the waming of Amos and tha 
taadeor persuasioiuB of BJoeea* 

8. Show m oGBClvkBi&a how fimitleM 
all this earnest work of God's servanta 
was. Beformaiions were very imper.^ 
feet and temporary. Never enough to 
stay back the Divine arm very long. 
Comp. influence of better ref ormatio&a 
under Hezekiah and Josiah in Judah* 
Judgment came at laat, and in over* 
whelming manner. G^ is in x^lation 
to sin now in every way whai He 
showed HimAelf to His ancient people. 

Leam. 

1. God's patience with sinfnl me& 
and sinful nations. 

2. Gk)d fills ap Hul waiting tim9 
with earnest persuasions. 

8. €k>d tries to win uaontopenitencd 
by lesser sufferings^ and g;racioii» 
warnings. 

4i When men will not heed Him* 
God must work by /tsav^ judgments. 
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No. 51. [G.T. Psa. cv. ai.] July 1. 

The Captive hraeUtes. 

(8ead Bzod. i. l-U.) 
Tfiiro.^ The Book of Exodns w con- 
cerned with two distinct ibings. The 
first nineteen chaps, narrate the deli- 
Yerance of Israel from their Egyptian 
bondage. From chaps, xx. to xl. is 
described the giving of the law, and 
the appdlntment of those yarions insti- 
tutions designed to regalate the social 
and national and religions life of the 
people. The word Exodus is Greek, 
and means the going forth. This applies 
properly to the first portion. The 
Hebrews called the book by its first 
words, Elleh Shernoth, ».e., these are the 
ncvmes, 

1. Now these,etc. : this introduction 
indicates a very close connection with 
the preceding narrative. What is 
^ven in Sxodns fulfils what was pre- 
dicted and prepared for in Genesis. 
Children of Israel: or actual de- 
scendants of Jacob; those therefore 
immediately concerned in the Divine 
covenant and promises. His house- 
hold : this included a large number 
of wives and servants, whose n&mes 
are not given. 5. Seventy souls : 
Comp. Gen. xlv. 11 ; xlvi. 27 j Deut. 
X. 22. Evidently Joseph and his two 
sons are reckoned in ; and, ai it is a 
counting of the members of the genea- 
logical tree, Jacob, the root, as it 
were, is included. This makes the 
complete family list at the date seventy 
souls. 6. That generation : the 
actual sons of Jacob. 7. Fruitful : 
Egypt was always celebrated for its 
fruitfulness, and in no province does 
the population increase so rapidly a.s in 
that occupied by the Israelites. At 
present it has more flocks and herds 
than any province in Egypt, and more 
fishermen, though many villages are 
deserted. {Spk. Comm.) Exceeding 
mighty : i.e., so great a people as to 
become an element of power in the 
state; in national affairs their pro- 
bable conduct and spirit had to be 
taken into consideration. Ilhis. by 
extensive organisations in our country, 
such as the* advocates of temperance:* 
gorernment is obliged to take account 
of their feelines and conduct. The 
land : extending from the eastern 
branch of the Nile to the borders of 
the desert. 8. A new king: Not 
merely a successor of the old king, but 



a head of a new dynasty, so ^ man 
with new ideas, new plans, and new 
courtiers. Possibly Rameses II., but 
more probably Amosis L, h^d of the 
18th dynasty. He erpwled the 
Hyksos, or shepherds, who seem to 
have been the friends of the Israelites. 
Knew not Joseph : knew nothing 
about the indebtedness of the coun- 
try to him, and regarded the Israelites 
as dangerous foreigners, akin to the 
shepherd-raee he had expelled. 9. 
More, ete. : this may have bean liter- 
ally true, or he may have meant, more 
than we can mana-ge. 10. Deal 
wisely : with politiclbl wisdom. Skil- 
fully, so as to prevent danger arising 
from that quarter. Join. . . enemies : 
the enemies mostly f^red were the 
nations of the desert, and Goshen was 
the border country of the desert. (See 
on map.) Out of the land t Pharaoh 
did not want to lose either the im- 
portance they gave his country or the 
revenue he derived' from their labour 
and taxation. 11. Built : by forced 
labour, under superior officers. Pithom 
and Raamses : storehouses, or maga- 
zines, for ammunition and provisions ; 
suitably situated for supplying an 
army if war, should break out. 12. 
Grieved : made anxious ; filled with 
alarm. 14. Hard bondage: de- 
manding much labour, under severe 
and unreasonable conditions. 

As this lesson suggests a contrastt 
take 

1. The old king and his ways with 
Israel. 

Recall how God, in His providence, 
led Israel down into Egypt. Joseph 
sent on first to prepare their way. The 
king kind to Jacob. Gave him the best 
of land for cattle — Goshen. While 
Joseph lired they were safe and 
happy and prosperous. 

2. The new king and his wais 
WITH Israel. 

When he expelled the reigning Tring 
and his government he would look 
over his conquered country. Why 
should those in Goshen make him 
anxious? (1) H^ot Egyptians. (2) 
Multiplying so fast. (3) So near ttie 
borders. 

Explain his plibn for crushing theSr 
spirit by hard ioil. 

Show how God was oremiling jdl 
things to prepare His people to- be- 
come a great nation. ' ^e very wrath 
of m&n prcuses hini-' 
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Ho. 02. [a.T. 8 Cor. if. 8.] July 1, 

PojiU in Cyprus. 

(B0ad Aott ziii. 1-16.) 

IfUro*'] This chapter begini what 
vukf bo called the leoond portion of 
the Aote of the Apostles. In the first 
portion Lnke narrates the first f onnding 
of the Christian Church ; the first at- 
tempts at an orderly arrangement of 
the Christian societj; the first mis- 
sionary labonrs in the distcicts ronnd 
Jemsalemi and he prepares for the 
leoond part of his book by telling of 
the revelation made to Peter concern- 
ing the aooeptance of the Gentiles, 
and of the oonTersion of Sanl who was 
to be the great missionary to the Gen- 
tiles. The second portion of the 'Acts' 
is almost wholly oooupied with the 
jonmeyingSi teaohings, and perseoa- 
tions of Saul or Paid. The things 
narrated in the prerions pert shonld 
be recalled bv qnestioning. 

1. Antioch : the capital of Syria, 
on the river Orontes : distingnish from 
Antiooh in Pisidia, whioh was in Asia 
Hinor. This latter Antiooh is referred 
to in ver« 14. Prophets: as distin- 
gnished from teachers these were men 
who, al times^ spoke under a special in- 
•piration. What they said at suehtimes 
might be either instmcti? e truth ; duty 
having present daim i or a furtttilUng 
of some future event. The gift of 
wropheey ing was one of the gifts of the 
boly Qhost in the early Chuioh. 
Barnabas : chap, i v. S&» 86 ; ix. 87 ; 
xi. a8» 26. Niger: a Latin name. 
Cyrene : town in Aflnca. Manaen : 
a man brought up and educated with 
Herod* 'Herod's foeter^brothar.' Saul: 
stitt called by hie old Hebvew name. 
S. Miniatered : the IKvine command 
easse nol to an individual, but to them 
as they w«e assembled together in 
a season of speoial worship and prayer. 
Fasted : fMing seema to have been 
a later asKditioa to Judaism; Moees 
does ao^ amjwi&t iL Tbe Chnstxsns 
adc^Bled it ae sm i^pvopnate aocompa- 
nimentof a s e a so n of prayer. Said: 
we do aos know how ; pcobab^ by the 
voioe of thepceeidettt, cr of one of the 
liopMa. Vha*aM0|aM4saiduadBr 
ii» qpecial imipixattMUi wae regarded 
aa tha Tojea and wtU of tha Holy 
Qhoet. Separata aat: se4 tham 
apaci tors^ devo^ them tomyspainal 
iha4 wei^ was Hhij al* 
((Qka9wiaLU)sdLaX.3.) 



Laid their hands: as oonstitnting 
them representatives of the Church to 
preach Ghzist to the Gentiles. Transfer 
of authority, and designation as re- 
presentatives, may be indicated by 
laying on of hands. 4. Seleucia : the 
seaport of Antioch, boilt at the month 
of the Orontes. To the port they 
went to secure a ship. C3rprus : an 
island in the Mediterranean, about 60 
miles from the coasts of Syria, 140 
miles long and varying from 50 to 5 
miles wide. This may have been 
chosen as the first sphere of labour, 
becaase it was Barnabas' native land. 
6. Salamis : the principal seaport of 
the island. John: called also Hark 
(chap. zii. 12). 6. Paphos : a city at 
western extremity of the island; the 
residence of the prooonsuL Bar- 
Jesus : or son of Joshua. 7. Pru. 
dent : candid or intelligent man. 8. 
Elymas : an Arabic word meaning 
sorcerer : something like Maglts, He 
seems to have gained an influence 
over the superstitious deputy which 
he feared would be lost if the new 
missionaries succeeded in persuading 
him. 9. Paul : Paul a Boman name. 
It may hare been given him by the 
deputy. Observe that Saul (or Paul), 
not Barnabas takes the leading place 
here. 10. Child of the devil : all 
conjuring and sorcery was regarded as 
the devil's work. 11. Blind : a severe 
judgment on one whose success in his 
tricks depended on quick eyesight. 13. 
Perga: a town in the province of 
Pamphylia, over against Cyprus, on 
the mainland. 

1. Mission woar undsxiakin. — 
The Beeaae at Antioch. The missioin. 
aries selected by the Holy Ghost Him- 
self. No man should go on mission 
save as he is eaXlad qf God* 

The mffisionaiies willing to conse. 
crate themselves. 

The mis8i<mar»ess«at forth with the 
psayers and good wishes of the Chris • 
ti«n brethren. 

2. Misaiojf woKK nsacaiBXD. — 
Journeying and preaching. Fteaching 
of two kinds. 

Publio work in the synagogues. 
Personal wa^ with indzviduala. Smr. 



woas. BSsamaMDy as hy 



S. HEiasioir 
Slymasy ver. 8. 
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Lesson No, 45. — Ignominiatis 
Suferings. — When John Haas, 
the Bohemian martyr, was brought 
ont to be burnt, they put on his 
head the triple erown of paper, 
with painted deyils on it. When 
he saw it he said, ' My Lord Jesus 
Christ, for my sake, wore a erown 
of thorns ; why should not I then, 
for His sake, wear this light 
erown, be it ever so ignominious ? 
Truly, I wiU do it, and that will- 
ingly.' When it was set upon 
his head the bishops said» ' Now 
we commit thy soul to the devil.' 
' But I,' said Hnss, lifting up his 
eyes towards hearen, * do commit 
my spirit into Thy hands, Lord 
Jesus Christ ; to Thee I commend 
my spirit, which Thou hast re- 
deemed.' 

Lesson No. 46. — Penitent 
return to God. — The remarkable 
penitence of Nineveh^ on the 
preaching of Jonah, will best illus- 
trate this lesson. Both the return 
of man to God, and God's gracious 
return to man, are shown in the 
case of Nineveh. 

For the personal application of 
the lesson, the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son may be taken. 

* Topics for T^eachers : ' for Dew, 
see vol. i. p. 204 ; Lily, i. 118 ; 
Lebanon, i. 182 ; Olive-tree, i. 80; 
Com, i. 106 ; Vine, i. 78. 

Lesson No* 47. — Rousseau 
on the Death of Christ. — 'The 
death of Socrates, peacefully philo- 
sophising with his friends, appears 
the most agreeable that could be 
wished for ; that of Jesus, expiring 
in the midst of agonising pains, 
abused, insulted, and accused by a 
whole nation, is the most horrible 



that could be feared. Socrates, in 
receiving the cup of poison, blessed 
the weeping executioner who ad- 
ministered it; but Jesus, in the 
midst of His tortures, prayed for 
His merciless tormentors. Yes; 
if the life and death of Socrates 
were those of a sage, the life and 
death of Jesus were those of a 
God.' 

The Mode of Crucifixion. — 
'The three crosses were laid on 
the ground — ^that of Jesus, which 
was doubtless taller than the other 
two, being placed in bitter scorn in 
the midst. Perhaps the cross- 
beam was now nailed to the up- 
right, and certainly the title, which 
had either been borne by Jesus 
fastened round His neck, or carried 
by one of the soldiers in front of 
Him, was now nailed to the sum- 
mit of His cross. Then He was 
stripped naked of all His clothes, 
and then followed the most awful 
moment of all. He was laid down 
upon the implement of torture. 
His arms were stretched along the 
cross-beams ; and at the centre of 
the open palms the point of a huge 
iron nail was placed, which, by the 
blow of the mallet, was driven 
home into the wood. Then through 
either foot separately, or possibly 
through both together, as they 
were placed one over the other, 
another huge nail tore its way 
through the quivering flesh. 
Whetiber the sufferer was also 
bound to the cross we do not know, 
but to prevent the hands and feet 
being torn away by the weight of 
the body, which could not ''rest 
upon notiiing but four great 
wounds," there was, about the 
centre of the cross* a wooden pro- 
jection strong eneugh to siipnort, 
at least in part, a human oody 
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which soon became a weight of 
agony.* — Dr, Farrar. 

For modes of burial, see ' Topics 
toT TBtfibers/ toL H. f. 84. 

Lesson No. 48.^1— ^iM/nan 

Notices of the Captivity, — Van 
Lennep gives (^ Bible Gaatoms/ p. 
8^), illastratwns of the pieturBS 
and iaseriptioafl recording the ex- 
pedition of Shalmaneser. 

The first illns. is taken from 
the Kborsabad rains opposite Mos- 
suL There stood once a palace, 
whose halls were adorned with 
slabs of sealptared alabaster. Col. 
Bawliuson has deciphered some of 
these, and finds the palace was 
built by Shalmaneser, and that the 
history of his wars with Israel is 
recorded. This illustration repre- 
sents a group of ambassadors sent 
by Hoshea, king ol Samaria, to 
the king of Assyria. The featares 
of tiiese Samaritan tribate-bearers 
are marked^ and are probably 
drawn from naiure. Their dress is 
preoiseiy that of Orientals of tfaa 
present day, consisting of a turban 
bound around a cap of felt ; a kuf- 
tan, or robe; a benish, the long 
coat, always worn on speeial occa- 
sions. Their feet are shod, not 
with sandals, now worn only by 
the Bedawy, but with veritable 
papoodbasy apparently of morocco 
kathmr. They have, also, the 
Mosais fringes to their garments, 
which were prob. ^^(Nam.zv. 88). 

Lesson No. 49. — The Spirit- 
ual Pretence of the Risen Saviour, 
^-Mr. Robert Bruce, an eminent' 
miTiister in Scotland, having to 
preaeh on a st^nin ocaasion, was 
late in coming to the eongragatioii. 
Some of the people beginning io 
be weary, and others woBdering 
at his etay, Iha beMs liaving been 
nufr long, and tbe time fiir apsnti, 



the beadle Was ^§sirect id ^d and 
inquire the reason; who, coming 
to his house, and finding his 
chamber-deor almt« Mi Wifng 
a soiind, dflew nediT, and JieiteaiQg, 
overheard Mr. Bmm fi6^ mi 
with mu<^ 8eno«#Q(Ms, s^f, ^l 
protest I will not go, ^c^^t Tk^ 
go with me/ Wharftupoft V^ mm, 
supposing tbft 9«ime i^f^oin wak 
in eompaiiy wii^ hisi, withd«#9y 
without knooking at the doQr« (I9 
being atfked, at his fetim, ^ 
cause of Mf. Brace's dsl^^y ^ 
iM^swered be Qould 9ot tell^ b^ 
aupfosed that Bom person w^ 
with hixn, whe W4s tfnirJiUog to 
com0 to church, and ho was en- 
gaged in pressing hiip to eome, 
peremptorily defslaring he wo^ld 
not g9 wjlthoat hinu Mr* ^t^ 
soon after came, aocprnpAfiied wMi 
no man, biit he cdn^e in the fijJniMifi 
of the blessings of the gospel 4f 
Christ; and his speech, and his 
preaching were with such evidence 
and demonstration of the Spirit, 
that it was easy for the hearers to 
perceive that he had been in the 
mount with G-od, and that he 
enjoyed the presence of his Divine 
Master. 

Lfesson No. 50. — Elisha in 
Contrast with Elijah. — The whole 
appearance of £lisha revealed the 
difference between him and Slijah. 
The very children laughed when 
they saw the change, and watched 
the smooth well-shorn head of the 
new and youthful prophet, going 
up the steep ascent, where last they 
had seen tb^ long sha^Sjr Jocks 
atreaming down the shoulders »{ 
the great and awiol Siigab. Xhe 
rou^ maoitk of hismast^iqi^tfars 
no mors alter ub &ask diaphj. Be 
uses A walking staff, like other 
grave ajiizfiDs. He ia not seahidfid 

innuMayit^in fttffr*1j|ffffpflfl, but dllHtt lU 
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his own honse in the royal city. . . 
His life was not spent, like his 
predecessorff, in unavailing strng- 
glesi but in widespread sncoesses. 
He WAS 0oogbt oat not aa the 
dbemy, Vat stf the friend and 
cwnselffflr of kings. 

Each mast work in his own 
way. EUjahV sucoessors nmst not 
trj to retain ike spirit of Eirjak 
by repeating his words, or by 
clothing themselves in his rotigh 
mantle, or by living his strange 
life. What was began in £re 
asd s(«rms, ia soUtada snd awful 
VisiottS, mnst be carried on throngh 
winning arts, and helping acts, 
and gentle words of peacefal and 
social intercourse. — Dean Stanley. 



Licswon NOr s^ — Tne Nea 
Km^ — The •zpreMion» in this 
(t*r. &.) are peeuliar aiid ent» 
pha^; A 'new king * is a phrase 
not found elsewhere. It seems to 
imply that he did not succeed his 
Itfoiceesa q r in tt^iroial order of 
dttMest or MiMitaRee'. He * arose 
up (Mt figypt,*" occupying the 
lahd, as^ it ^odd seemi on dif- 
fereai terms from the king whose 
plaee ho tooh^ either l^nsttrpolion 
or eoBcprest. The fact thali he 
k»Nr not Joseph, implies a com- 
plete separation from the traditions 
o( i^iswer £gypt. At present the 
generii^ity of Egyptian sehoftar^ 
ide^fV this Fhahioh with Barneses 
n. Thd conditions of the nar- 
ratife ar% however, folfilled i& the 
p^raen ef AiMsis !•> the head ol 
tlw IMi #rnagly. He was the 
dese<Mtd^ttt of the old Theban 
sovereigns, btit his family resided 
for mny jears at Bileithyia (El 
Eal^^ south ef Thebes), and was 
iMMef to ttie lynostf ^ the 
SB^DlMtlM, fll<S HylttOs Of Ma- 
&eW| thdn roling in the north 



of Egypt. Amosis married an 
Ethiopian princess, Nephertari, 
and in the third year of bis reigi\ 
captured Avaris, or Zoan, the 
capital of the Hyksos, and com- 
pleted the ezpcdsion of that race. 
— Spk. Comm. 

. Lesson No. 5a. — Orisntal 
ImpoHora. — For maty years before 
this time, and many years after, 
impostors fromtheEaat, pretending 
to magical powers, had great in- 
fioence over the Boman mind. 
AU the Greek and Latin liieratnre 
of the empire, from Horace to 
Lucian, abounds in proof of the 
prevalent credulity of ^ia seeptieal 
period. Unbelief, when it has 
beoome conscious of it^ weakness, 
is often glad to give its hand to 
superstition. The faith of educated 
Bomans was utterly gone. We 
ca» hardly wonder, when tiie East 
was thrown open — tho land of 
mystery ; the fbuntain of the 
earliest migrations ; the cradle of 
the eaarliest religictta — that the 
im«gfaation both of the popnkce 
and the aristocracy of Borne, 
became fanatically excited, and 
that they greedily welcomed the 
most absurd and degrading super* 
stitions. Not only was &e me* 
tropoliff of the empire crowded 
with ' hungry Greeks,' but ' Syrian 
fortune-tellers,' flocked into aH 
hitoDts of public amusenent. 

Bergtos Pa«!ns had aftaehed 
himself to a certain sorcerer, a 
false prophet, & Jew^ whose nanae 
Wwi Bar- Jesus, and who had given 
hiuMielf the Arabic name of ElyaaSi 
the soreerefy or perhaps the wise. 
Bi^t the proconsul was not so de- 
luded by the false prophet as to 
be unable, or unwilling, te listen 
to the t#ae tm^her^^^kjim^iars 
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June 17* iO- t. Im. lu. s.] — - 

The Captivity of Israel. 

(2 Kings xvii. 1-23.) 

[Extra Lesson.] Oh, what a sad, 
sad history we have read to-day ; no. 
thing but sin, and sorrow, and jadg. 
ment from beginning to end. The 
prophecy made so many years before 
(1 Kings xiy. 15, 16) was to be f alfiUed, 
and why ? Why were Giod's chosen 
people to be carried away captive? 
Why have they never yet returned to 
their own land P Why ? Becaase * they 
provoked the Lord to anger' (1 Kings 
14-16) ' their iniquities separated be* 
tween them and their Qod' (see 
Golden Text), their sins hid His face 
from them. [Explain.] Open sins 
(2 Kings xvii. 7, 8), secret sins (ver 
9), seen by Him who searches the 
heart (Jer. xvii. 9, 10) ; sins against 
light and knowledge (ver. 12), sins in 
spite of faithful warnings and kind 
entreaties (ver. 13). Oh, what a 
melancholy verse 14 is. Bead it 
caref ally, solemnly. They would not 
— what? Oh, may Qod never say 
that of any of yon! He speaks to 
yon to-day — speaks to you by His 
Word, His Spirit, His ministers and 
teachers. [lUustarate by examples of 
how God calls.] To-day, if ye (Heb. 
iii. 7, 8). When He says ' Seek ye my 
f ^oe ' (Psa. xxvii. 8) ; may He help 
^ou to answer ' Thy face, Lord, will I 
seek.' Let us see what He says in 
Prov. L 28. What beautiful words I 
'Turn you,' etc., turn from what is 
wrong. [Illustrate.] Turn to what is 
right. But oh, we cannot by ourselves. 
Why not? Yes, we are weak and 
sinful, and the devil is strong. But 
look again at the rer. 23, ' I will pour.' 
Oh, what a laegk promise — pour out. 
That is like * Open thy ' (Psahn IxxxL 
10). Yes, you have only 'to take' 
thankfully God's good gifts. He 
stands at toub door (Bev. iii. 20) and 
knocks, and says, ' Will yon have My 
pardon, Hy Spirit ? ' Will not you 
answer, ' Lord Jesus, help me to love 
and serve Thee who hast so loved me ' ? 
But oh, if you refuse, if you turn 
away, if ver 24, 25, describes any of 
you. [Bead them : Prov. i. 24, 25, 29, 
solemnly, quietly.] [Notice diffmnt 
stages in the downtrud path, *refas. 



ing,' ' paying no attention,* ' setting at 
nought,' 'having none of,' 'hating 
knowledge,' ' not choosing the.' [lUus. 
trate by examples in daily life.] Why^ 
this is just what the children of Israel 
did. And what have you Just read 
happened to them ? (xvii. 14-16, 
18-20.) Did not you hear (the last 
two Sundays) of the loving warnings 
and entreaties addressed to them by 
their Ciod? (Hoeea xiv; Amos v. 
1-16.) • But all, all was of no avail. 
Look again at Prov. i. 26, 28. Kot 
now, not now does He say to us, ' I 
will not answer,' not yet is the sen. 
tenoe pronounced, 'They shall not 
(ver. 28) find me ;' but oh, remember 
that God's patience may come to an 
end. His time of waiting, knocking, bo 
over. 

' Behold a stranger at the door, 
He gently knocks, has knocked before, 
Has waited long — ^is waiting still. 
You use no other friend so ilL' 

If any of you are keeping Him wait. 
ing, oh think ' He mat go away. He 
may not knock again.' [Explain.] 
Israel's history tells us so, and from 
many a death.bed, from many a ruined 
life the same wamiiig comes. [Illus. 
trate by an example.] I know of a 
woman whose last words to her minister 
when he pointed her to a k>ving, for. 
giving Saviour, were, ' Too late now, 
too late.' Dear children, for the sake 
of your never-dying souls I beseech 
you to seek Christ to»day. It is not 
' too late ' now, it f?iav be tcmorrow. 
The children of Israel lost their land, 
their homes, their happiness, by their 
sins and follies — sad was their fate, 
wanderers on the earth — exiles from 
their loved Oanaan. But oh, if yon 
lose heaven you lose fKr more than 
they did. Perhaps in a distant land 
many of them turned again to the 
Lord whom they had forsaken, and 
found a heavenly, if not an eartUy, 
home. But oh, there can be 'no 
Hope' for sinners when 'the door ia 
shut' (Luke xui. 24-27), and the 
Judge is come. Israel shah yet return 
to their Ck>d and their country (Bom. 
xi. 25,26; Jer. iii. 17, 18 ; Jer. xxiii. 
8; Jer. xxxi. 35-87), and with Jndah 
acknowledge the crucified One to be 
their pronused Kessiah (iSeoh. xii. 10 1 
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Siek. zztTii. 19-25, 28 ; Zeeb. x. 6-12), 
the gloiy of His people Israel (Luke 
ii. 82). < With Jadah' I say, for they 
too took not warning, either by the 
punishment of the ten tribes, nor by 
their own oaptiyity in Babylon 
(2 Chron. zzxri. 14-21). As a nation 
they rejected the Savionr (Matt. xxi. 
42, 43 ; Matt, zziii. 30-82, 34, 36, 87), 
refused His loving offers (Lake xix. 
41-48), and have for many a year been 
wanderers in every land. [Describe.] 
Without a temple, without a high 
priest, and knowing nothing and oaring 
to know nothing ol the High Priest 
passed into the heavens (Heb. vii. 
26-28), having no place wherein to 
offer sacrifices for sin [Ezplam Lev. 
zvii. 8,9; D^nt. xiL 11-14), yet de. 
spising the one and only Sacrifice 
offered on Calvary (Heb. x. 11, 12). 
Shall not we pity them and endeavour 
to lead them to the true Lamb of Qod 
(John i 29). 

' Oh, Christian Gentiles can yon hear 
That gospel to your souls so dear, 
And yet no sympathy from you 
Await the weary wandering Jew V 

Yes, the cause of Israel must ever 
be dear to tiiose who love the Saviour 
and remember His last command 
(Luke zdv. 27). And His blessing 
HAS gone with His message. Bibles 
have been offered, read, and blessed to 
Jews. Children have carried home 
from Christian schools the story of 
Him who gave Himself for them, and 
many a Jewish death-bed has been 
brightened with the knowledge of 
Him who has taken away the sting of 
death. [Belate an anecdote.] Jewish 
missionaries are pointing their country, 
men to the Saviour, and Jewish voices 
ohant in the Church on Mount Zion, 
• Thou art the King of glory, O Christ.' 
Well may the Lord's remembrancers 
tekke courage (Isa. Izii. 1, 6, 7) and pray 
for the (Psalm czzii. 6) . O pray for a 
blessing on every word spoken in the< 
name of Christ ; pray for the children 
in our schools, that they may be early 
led to Him who blessed Jewish child- 
ren when He dwelt below ; pray for 
the converts, the tried, the x>er8ecuted 
(and few are tried like Jews who are 
seeking Christ) — [Explain why]— pray 
that they may.be strengthened with all 
might (Eph. iii. 16), comforted by the 
Qod of all comfort (2 Cor. i. 4)^ and 



enabled not only to believe on Jesus 
but to confess Him before men (John 
xii. 42, 48). May God grant each of 
us more of the spirit of the Apostle 
Paul, who could truly say, ' My heart's 
desire and prayer to God for Israel is 
that they might be saved ' (Bom. x. 1). 

ic c. w. 



INFANT CLASS LESSON. 
Thb Placx WHsas thk Lokd lit. 

'*H0lf not b«re;lor iMifl riMB,M 1m Mid. 
Oome, Me the pleoe where tbe Lord kj."— 
Matt. xzriL 0. 

Question so as to get back the nar. 
rative of Christ's crucifixion, death, 
and buriaL Describe the new tomb in 
Joseph's garden. Explain how the 
women left it on Friday night. Closed 
up with a great stone. After that the 
Jews sealed the stone, and set tlie 
watch to take care nobody stole the 
body. Sunday morning tiie women 
came again. What forP What did 
they find ? No keepers; no seal ; the 
stone rolled away; they were able to 
go right in. What did they see in- 
side ? A scLcred place, for their dear 
Lord had lain there; an empU/ place, 
for Jesus had risen and gone. Why 
did it make them so glad to see that 
vacant place ? Surely we ought to be 
as glad as they were. 



Thb Dkw. 

** I win be M the dew onto ImMl"— Eoees 
liv.ff. 

In summer time when we go out in 
the garden, we see on every blade of 
grass, and every leaf, tiny drops of 
water. But if we go out again after 
the sun has shone for an hour or two, 
we find all the drops are gone. 
Where did ths d^rops come from f 
Explain that moisture is in the air, 
and at night when the ground and the 
blades of grass are colder than the 
air, they turn this moisture into shining 
drops. 

What are the drops doing f 
Just what we ought to be doing — 
doing good. They were doing their own 
sort of good, and we ought to be doing 
our sort of good. Dew is refreshing 
plants weary with yesterday's sua. So 
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we may find somebody needing com* 

iastiag and veCreeliing. 

BloB. b<^ took a BiUe to read to 

poor bind woman. 

Wher* are tjie drapg gone to f 

^ot tired of their work, or given it 

up. They «re only gone oot oi sight 



in order to do some more. Qono to 
nonriflh iktt rooU walk bmAw ilangi 
grow. 

IUm. how evwi a littfe child lifts « 
oonaciouSf or 8e«n, bibA alM an wicom- 
8ci<mSj or uBBeen inflnenoe. 



"BE NOT WEARY IN WBJUL POtSQ." 



OvKE aad over again. 

No matter Which way I turn, 
I always find in the Book of i^ifp 

Some lessons I have to learn. 
I must take mj turn at the mill, 

I must jg^ind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will 

Over and over again. 

We cannot measure the need 

Of even the tiniest flower. 
Nor ch^ck the flow of the goldon sancJA 

That run through a single hour. 
But the morning dew muBt fall, 

And the sun and the eommer rain 
Most do their part, and.peritorm it adl 

Over and over again. 

Over and over again 

The brook through the meadow flowg j 
And over and over a^gain 

The pond'rou^ mill-wheel goes. 
Once doing ifvill not suffice, 

Though doing be not in vain: 
And a blessing failing ns onoe or twiop 

May come if we try again. 

The path that haa onoe been trod 

la never so rough to the feet ; 
And the lesson we once have learned 

Is never so hard to repeat. 
Though •sorrowful tears may fall. 

And the heart to its depth be driven 
With storm and tempest, we need them all 

To render ns meet for heaven. 



ICATEBIALS BEADY FOB USE. 

THE DESK. 
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OUTLINES OF StlNDAY-SCfHOOti AfiOBESSES. 



No; 14. 

*'Happf i§ ihe man Chat flndeih wisdom.'— 
Prov. iU. 13. 

Tt^ * #isaotn ' of tHe Book 6* Prb. 
vetbrf lir the Vpetjr' of the Nei^ 
T^fitainerit. The point of this address 
id to be to sho^ that godli'h^ess, piety, 
is thfe bes* f Aingr, the onlj- thing that 
ean help us to be tfaly fiappy. 

Two yotmg men met after a long 
absence! from 6act other, a^t the door 
of a ohnroh. They had been old 
86hool friends I but when they entered 
on bndinesd life, the one had given hiii 
beatt to Grod, and nnited himself witH 
the work of God's people, the othei? 
bad tried the experiment of * following 
the doTices and desires of his own 
heart,' and had fallen into sad vice 
and sin, alas, to snffer in body and 
in ciroamstanoes very bitter confle- 
qaences. 

.As they inet^ ihe pleasarO'Seeker 
said, 'Why. Ton^ where have yon 
kept yourself? Ihave not seen you for 
an Q^e.' 

*3N6/ quietly answered the pioufl 
TOj^tb, *1 lanoy you and I have taken 
different ways. I can most heartily 
recommend my way j can you reoom- 
fnend yourfii, John ? * 

John hung down his head : well he 
^ew that however sparkling sin may 
]^k in tHd oup, ttt the last it * biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like ftu 
jftddef.' 

Bee in what respects ' godliness * is 
best. 

1. It brings the best happiness. 

Take two things. 

(1) It takes aw^ sin. Illus. how 
luKppy John Bunyan^.s pilgrim felt 
'When his burden wlbs gon^> 

(^) it. helps us to enjoy jbhn world, 
lihis. picture oomes from a^i'iosd of a 
delightftil house and farm ; wo should 
say it was very pretty ; but how jBfy 
different our feeling would be ^ ^ 
were to be said, your father is getting 
that all ready for yoT». So the wodd 
can be enjoyed fully only by those 
who know it is the Father's 'prepared 
plaoe* for us. 

With this thought how happy the 
beautiful world makes ns. 



?. It y%6ldi ih6 best fttcflKS. 

Men get rich in three wtkyi — itf 
pocket, in bank, and iH deeds. 

The Christian has the best riches 4iu 
possession — peace with God ; also the* 
best in the bank — the treasure -houser 
of Jesus is the bank, prayer is th^ 
cheqne-bodkj also in deeds. Tell of 
the poor Christian who put his hands^ 
on hid Bible, and said, * These are my^ 
title-deeds to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, and undefiled, and thatf&dethi 
not away.* 

8. It provides the best medicine. 

We are very thankful to the kindP 
doctor. But he can only eaafe us of 
pain, and restore us to bocfil;^ health. 
He cannot do much for us in trouble, 
when our hearts are sore. 

But true piety is in sickness the 
* medicine ' of the mind. 

One day we had to visit a poor 
woman who had been bedridden foB 
sixteen years. The doctor had no 
medicine that would do ner any good j 
but the Lord whom she loved gave 
her medicine that had a most won* 
derful efEect upon her. As we went 
quietly up the stairs, we heard a poor 
cracked voioe trying to sing: just 
outside the doqt we waited to listen^ 
and a big tear of loving symfathy 
stole down our eheek. She waa 
singing— 

* fiere I raise my Ebenezer, 

Hither by Thy help I'm come, 
And I hope by Thy good pleasure, 
Safely to arrive at home.* 

Yes, siie fonnd that trufe piety was th6 
best medicine. 

4. It prociiresfor us ilie best pRtENfi. 

The Christian can speak most affec- 
tionately of Jesiis, and say, *l'hiB iB mf 
beloved, ami this is my friend.* 

* He ne\ !r leaves nor forsakes.' 

It is gord to be upright, honest, 
fiiuQ. ; but this is not enough, and this 
ijj apt first. It is best to be a loving 
ohi^^pf God, a follower of Jegps. 
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BEVIEWB, 



' Tossed on the WawesJ By Edwin 
Hodder, (Hodder amd Stouy^ton.) 
A thoroagbly healthy boy's book, 
which should be in all Sonday-sohool 
libraries. It is full of exciting in. 
terest; and thoogh the bad action, 
whose oanseqnenoes affect the destiny 
of one of the boys introduced, is an 
extremely improbable thing for a boy 
to do, it is made the occasion for 
showing np character, and teaching 
ralnable lessons. While not OTcr- 
pressed witii moral and preaching, it 
bears the impress of a Christian 
writer, and will help all who read it 
to feel what spheres of noble inflaence 
lie always at hand for men and boys 
who are eetablished in right principles, 
and liye in the fear of God. We most 
heartily commend the book; 

' Letter from the Rev. Dr, Clarke on 
" The Suffering Bulgarians*' * (Turk- 
ish Missions Aid Society,) Kany of 
us hare done onr part towards the 
relief of the sufferers by the late 
dreadfal war, bat it appears from 
this letter that much more needs yet 
to be done. British generosity has 
saved many from death and disease ; 
but it has not been possible to orer- 
take the distress, and still the cry 
of the orphan and the poor goes np 
into ihe ears of the Loid of Sabaoth. 
The schools too are dosed, the school- 
honses having been destrayed by the 
ravagors. Efforts are being made to 
erect hospitals; and boildings, pnt 
nnder the protection of foreigners, are 
found to preserve the inhabitants from 
the molestation of their enemies. 
Kew events are occupying the atten- 
tion of English people ; and the needs 
of wounded and sick soldiers will press 
on English charity; but we may re- 
mind onr readers that their thoughts 
should still be turned to Bulgaria, and 
kindly gifts, both in money and in 
warm clothing, will be thankfully 
received. The editor of the Stokb- 
HOTJSi will gladly give any further 
information that may be required. 



' The Life tf Lidher.* By A.L.OJB^ 
with a prifoM hy the Earl tf 
8haftesh%urytK.Q. (The Book Society.) 
JL marvel of cheapness. This little 
work is designed for wide ciroolation 
in the interests of imperilled Fto- 
testant truth. The attractiveness of 
A. L. 0. E.'s mode of writing is well 
known. The leading features of 
Luther's life and work are here dealt 
with. It would be a most usef id book 
for teachers to give to the members 
of their classes ; but we may sagges£ 
that when our friends give books, they 
should take some trouble to find out 
whether they have been read. The 
lessons that may be learned from the 
life of Luther ought to be learned by 
every man, woman, and child, in these 
our days. 



' The Parting Message of Moor 
Sykes; an Address to Toung Men.* 
By J. 0. Bairstow. {EUiot Stock.) 
A very wise and earnest address to 
young men on the importance of 
religious decision. It represents the 
Wesleyan form of Christian thooght. 
With some occasional signs of the 
weakness of * tall talk,' it is yet a 
useful address, and we hope it may be 
greatly honoured of God in settling the 
religious principle of many among our 
'almost persuaded' young men and 
women. 



* TTie Ostford Teacher^ Bible. (Heniy 
Frowde, 7, Paternoster Row.) We wish 
in a very special way to direct the at. 
tention of our teachers to this edition 
of the Holy Scriptures, which has 
been prepared for their use, and is 
adapted to meet all the requirements 
of the working teacher. The size is 
convenient, the binding is perfect, the 
type is clear, and the appendix con- 
tains chronological and geographical 
notes, Cruden's ' Concordance' entire, 
a dictionary of Christian names, and 
a nxmiber of maps. It is unquestion- 
ably THB Teachers' Bible. 



THE TEACHERS' TREASURY. 



-M- 



THE WORK. 



OUR QUESTION BOX. 

NO. ni. — THE OLD DIFFICULTY I * HOW SHALL WE BETAIN OUB ELDEB 

8GH0LABS ? * 

On a subject so thoroughly well worn we may almost despair of finding 
anything new or interesting to say. The snbject has been discussed 
again and again in teachers* meetings, and in Snnday- school conferences 
and conventions ; yet probably, as long as * question boxes ' are open to 
Sunday-school teachers, this question will be occasionally inserted. 

And though we may reasonably feel quite tired of it, we must not 
put it aside ; for there is no question of more vital interest to our Sun- 
day-schools ; none which reveals a more painful incompleteness in our 
Sunday-school working; and none to which our most prayerful and 
earnest care should be given. The older end of all our schools provides 
for teachers, superintendents, and pastors, the chief anxiety. 

We have perhaps erred in discussing this question in a general way, 
expecting to develop some system or plan that might work an universal 
improvement ; whereas it is really a practical question that requires to 
be taken up by every school for itself, and to be dealt with in view of 
the social circumstances in which the young people are placed. The 
attractions which draw the youths from one school, are not precisely 
those which draw them from another school ; and each case needs to be 
taken on its own merits. 

Many people think that we lose influence upon youths and maidens 
by th'e effort to keep them at ' school.' We forget that there is a time 
in our life when we cannot bear the idea of * going to school.' When 
the sense of our independence first come^ to us, and we want to be men 
and women suddenly, a kind of ofi<ence is occasioned by classing us with 
children at school. Perhaps we have not fully weighed this difficulty, 
or estimated the aid which would be derived from calling our senior 
classes societies, or institutes. There is, however, a better word than 
either of these, only its meaning has been so limited that we should 
scarcely be allowed to use it for our purpose. Our elder scholars should 
pass from the Sunday-school into the young people's * Church : ' this 
term of itself suggesting that personal religious decision and life were 
now expected. We take the term * Church,' in its broader Greek mean'* 
jng — an ecclesia, or assembly of persons for any filed purpose. In a 
satirical way Shakespeare asks ' What's in a name ? ' But observatioB 
' JrLT, 1877. 7 
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of life proves that an enterprise may sncceed or fail according to the 
name that is attached to it ; and we are qnite snre that none of us 
would he willing to lose oar elder scholars for the sake of a name. 

Another matter to which mnch attention should be given is the form- 
ation of a public opinion in regard to remaining attached to the Sun- 
day-school. Soitt^times we think the world goefi by fashions, and men 
and women are like the sheep, ready to follow any leader. Hitherto 
the public opinion has been that young people need not go to Sunday- 
school after they are fourteen or fifteen years of age ; and that seems to 
be so established an idea that only the m<Hre earnest,, or more quiet- 
spirited among them, seem able to resist it. If we could change this 
puhlic sentiment, and make the young people feel that the * fashion,* 
very properly, was to remain in the school, or in institutes connected 
with it, we should find the ebb checked, and even changed for a flowing 
towards the senior classes. 

And such a change of public opinion could be accomplished by the 
public and private influence of superintendents and teachers, and hy 
persuading some of the more religious young people to set the example. 
But the chief answer to this question is: All depends upon the 
teacher of the senior class. We have never known a case of di£&cnlty 
arise when the teacher was thoroughly efficient. And it should be dis- 
tinctly understood, that even every good teacher is not a good senior 
class teacher. Among the qualities that should be sought after in suofa 
an one are these : 

A genuine sympathy with youth : its thoughts, ambitions, perils, 
weaknesses. A good teacher need not be a young man ; but he must 
have a young man's heart. We have seen teachers scatter a good class 
by no fault of theirs, only by the lack of sympathy. 

A power to impress on each member that a personal interest is felt in 
him : It is not easy to describe how this is done; but we have ourselves 
come into this fascination of the personal regard of our teacher, and we 
know how it binds * with the cords of love and the bands of a man.' 

Something of the faculty of the professor, who can preside over a 
meeting of young men in which they rather teach themselves than are 
taught ; or of the president of a * discussion society,* whose duty is to 
keep the speeches of the members true to the subject that is considered; 
to correct the errors into which speakers may fall, and to sum up th§ 
results of the conversation. 

And there is also necessary in the senior class teacher, such a social 
position, and such business opportunities, as may enable him to aid hic( 
class in business changes, and be their friend in the midst of temporal 
anxieties. 

These are but hints toward the answer of a very large and important 
question: it will suffice if they add seriousness to the personal endeavonrs 
of the questioners to find a practical and effective solution. 



To Adam Paradise was homa. To the good among his descendants 
home is Paradise. — Archdeacon Hare, 



I 



A SUfiJEOT FOB HOLIDAY MEDITATION. 

A WEEK- DAT BIBLE-CLASS. 

Tbjs iBoiiihy and ibe two foiiowt^ ones, 0m ^eaebers win he getting 
their resting times ; and will be leafing both tbeir daily work, and their 
Sonday-sehool work, for a week or two, to gain the quietness of the seaside, 
the bracing air of the hills, aaid the lakes, w the changes of Continental 
travel. Ail who are &mday- school teachers, indeed, will k«ep the 
school in their thoughts; will get eppoitnnities for carefully reviewing the 
work of the past year ; and will look anxiously round to see what more 
4san be done in the future to render sehool woi^ ^oreughly efficient and 
uioceesM. We are anxions to come in as a friend with kindly sug- 
gestions which may usefully guide our teachers in Uieir holiday medita- 
tions. 

We are often oppressed with the thought that we have only « part of 
«iie -day in the week in which to influence the children for righteousness 
Mid Ood. The wadd with its gaieties, and sin with its temptationsi 
have six whole days and part «f the seventh; we have ofnly a few hours ; 
and were it not that we have with us the str^igth of €kd, ours would 
* prove a hopeless task. 

But ought we to be satisfied with these few Sabbath hours for our 
high and saving work ? Who has pot ns into such a limitation ? 
Should not tamest hearts break all bends of mere custom in the deter- 
mination to accomplish the very beet things ? 

Something has been done towards strengthening oar interest in the 
children, and proving onr regard for Uiem, and our pleasure in their 
pleasure, by providing week-day singing-classes, entertainments, work- 
ing-parties, and exeorsions ; hi^ there is not usually anything regular 
and systematic in such schemes ; and it is not found an easy thing to 
sustain them vigorously. 

We know a school in a large town where a week-day scheme for the 
infant classes bas been worked with great success. A playroom is 
provided, a nunber of dolls, with clothes fitted to take off and on ; 
boxes of bricks, soldiers, farmyards, a large rocking-horse, and several 
swings have been provided ; the teachers take it in turns to be present 
and superintend ; ^ ehiidten are divided into sets, and their occupa- 
tion changed from one kind of play to another, so as to prevent weari- 
ness ; and delightfal evenings bind the hearts of the teachers and the 
children together. Tfaat idea may well be commended to all who con- 
duct large infant classes. 

But should not every teacher feel that a part of his, or her, duty, is 
a week-day interest in the childrra, finding opportunity of expression in 
some scheme for their pleasure and profit. Individual teachers set good 
examples in this respect, but they are not sufficiently followed. We 
know one teacher of a class of small boys who has his dass at his house 
one evening in every week. Sometimes he amuses them with games, 
sometimes tells them tales, generally gives them either a basin of soup, 
a cup of tea, or a piece of cake ; and so wins their love, and hinds them 
to himself and to the sehooL It may not be altogether best thus im 
buy their love iriib jpfts, bat in ov fiiend's case the Ml $n fitf 
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poor, and almost homeless, and kindness of this kind is most readily 
appreciated. 

Gonld we not interest ourselves in some kind of secular instraction 
on the week-days ? This would apply to the higger lads and girls. A 
teacher may haye a gift for drawing — ^why not teach his class ? Or he 
may he deyer at mechanics — why not get the lads interested in making 
some machine ? If only some occasion for meeting he found, the wise 
and earnest teacher will find the way to make his week-day work hear 
directly even on his higher Sunday teachings. 

But we wish our own suggestion to apply especially to our senior- 
class teachers. A hundred reasons may be given for urging the impor- 
tance of watching over the leisure hours of our young men and women. 
And we have great faith in a week evening Bible-class, for which the 
young people may be encouraged to prepare by writing papers or essays 
on arranged subjects. 

It is hardly possible for the senior-class teacher to gain the full in- 
fluence over his class without meeting them during fiie week. We 
know of a Church whose best strength has for many years come ouu of a 
Friday-evening Bible-class ; and the experience of that class enables us 
to point out the kind of influence that may thus be gained on the young 
men. 

In the Sabbath-class the range of biblical subjects is usually that 
taken in the general school, and, for the sake of the younger ones, 
almost wholly historical subjects are selected. In the week-day class 
the teacher can deal with doctrinal and experimental subjects, and 
interest and instruct in the psalms and epistles. 

Then opportunity is found for cultivating the power of praying in 
public. Young people are very diffident, and need encouragement in 
doing this duty, which bears a most important relation to the Christian 
life of some of our Churches : they will venture to pray in the class, 
and the teacher has opportunities of correcting mistakes, and giving 
helpful hints. 

And the week-evening meeting affords the best occasion for securing 
direct personal religious conversation. It soon appears who is really 
interested in the meetmgs, and the teacher will seek to foster the good 
work that is surely begun by the good Spirit in their hearts. 

May God bless our resting times by giving us earnest thoughts about 
the week-day life of our classes, and by helping us to form, and carry 
oat, wise plans for their present and eternal well-being I 



A SUPERINTENDENT'S ALBUM. 

NO. Vn. — THE ENTHUSIAST. 

' NoTios that likeness in the left-hand comer : that young man Was the 
worry of our school. I confess I used sometimes to feel afraid of him, 
and wonder what mischief would follow his intense and inconsiderate 
ways. And yet he was a really good young man ; devoted to the Sun- 
day-school, ready to advocate its claims everywhere ; persisting in it 
that it was the very highest work which the Church of Christ under^ 
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takes, and expecting everything to give way to it and its necessities. 
On one occasion he very nearly npset the relations between oar school 
and the Church by his injadioions advocacy of a pet scheme for amal- 
gamating the two. 

' You will see from the likeness that John Gomall was an undersized 
man ; and yon almost feel the restless movement of his body, and the 
qnick observance of everything — which were characteristic of him — as 
yon look at the picture. 

< I need hardly say that he was a teetotaller : and my first impression 
of his character was made when the question of forming a Band of 
Hope was before us. Of course, some of the teachers were not tee- 
totallers ; still, we should have had no difficulty in establishing the new 
society, but for the enthusiastic way in which Gumall took up the 
matter, and the extravagant way in which he talked. Some thought it 
would be best to form the society as an auxiliary of the school, but not 
as a direct Sunday-school agency. Gurnall declared it must -be a 
proper Sunday-school work, and that it would be the most valuable 
part of our agency. And one day he went so far as to say that no- 
body could be a true Christian who was not a teetotaller I You can 
fancy how for a time the temperance question was dragged in at every 
meeting ; and but for the minister's wise ruling he would have split 
the Church by forcing all candidates for fellowship to become teeto- 
tallers, and making serious alterations in the modes of observing the 
Lord's Supper. 

* The temperance enthusiasm by-and-by faded, and then he had quite 
a succession of manias. He worried us about new school premises. 
He brought a pet scheme for reconstituting the library. He proposed 
something that would improve our teachers'-meetings. He took up 
with the desire for separate services, and for awhile worked well in 
them. He schemed a children's exhibition to show the children's 
work. He became a student of prophecy, and declared the end of the 
world was at hand. We never could guess what new ideas had been 
caught up by our ardent and impulsive brother. The last time I heard 
of him he had become convinced that the English nation was identical 
with the lost tribes of Israel. 

' But I must admit that he was a good, painstaking, and persevering 
teacher ; and though he often worried us greatly, we felt that he too 
had his place and work in the Master's vineyard. He was like a goad, 
urging us continually to some new endeavours. Where he was nobody 
could settle on their lees, and drift into indifference; and though 
'' patient continuance in well-doing " is the noblest of virtues, there is 
a danger of drifting into such a habit that the life of our '^ doing" 
shall fail, and energy change for mere routine. Perhaps this is the 
danger most to be feared in Church life and work. 

'In business, regularity, system, and continuance are invaluable, and 
there may not be a great demand for fresh life. But the glory of all 
Christian work is the life of love and devotion that is in it. If regu- 
larity and continuing make the life to fail, the glory of Christian work 
is gone. So enthusiastic men, who take up hobbies, and work them 
ahnost to our offence, do a great work by getting us out of our rutSi 
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ke^ng OS diflNialiisfied with pfeseul aAlamflMntd, and eomf eUisg i3<» io* 
866 sometiiitiig more thai can be ddne fov the Master we serve. 

< finthnsiasls are not ^en praetieal men. Qeneralty some one has 
to come after them, and follow np, and carry out their work, bnl so 
gracioQsfy are our yarions talents fitted iogetiier that the ardent and 
the cantioaa are found working side by side, the enterprissng Liberal 
and the qualifying ConservalaTe toil: together for the public good. 

< As I remembered John Gumall I thought I felt vexed with him, 
but kinder consielerations possess n^ now. ^* It is well to be jealoiisly 
affected in a good thing ; " and no eyil feeling cam hang round our 
impulsive feUow-labeifrrers, when we remember how highly our Master 
honoured his inibense, enthusiastic, impetitous sevvant Paul, the noble 
apostle of the Gentilies. So I will onfy say this of John Gurnall : I 
wish his zeal bad been rather oftener tempered by prudence.* 



THE BOOK. 



EGYPT IN THB DAYS OT JOSEPH. 

(Aid to the Mobnucoi Liss9ons.) 

Ws suppose that a rery large majority of our Sunday-school teachenr 
have visited the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, and looked carefully at 
the representation tbere gfven of an Egyptian temple or palace. As we 
learn so much more readily by the eye than by the ear, a sight of that 
building will teach us at once more of Egyptian architectisre and sculp- 
ture than we shoald learn from the ihost elaborate descriptions. For 
the sake of those who hate not seen it,, some of the leading points may 
be noticed. 

At the entrance are two enormous: figures of* heroes, represented in a 
sitting posture, their height that of a three 6t four storey house, their 
limbs far larger than any human body, their attitude and expressi-on: 
singularly stiff and immovable. Entering between these colossal figures, 
everything within is proportionately as enormous : rows of pillars, such 
as two me& together could not clasp ; masonry of the most massivis kind ; 
everything coloured with bright colours, varied, but not shaded or relieved 
in any way ; the walls covered with paintings of scenes in domestic life, 
or eouirt Mb, or vrilfh ciroumstanees df war ; all the fignreis being as 
straight and stiff as those at the entrance ; the colours with which thej^ 
are painted being similar to those on the pillars — ^plaio, bright colours, 
with BO fihading anywhere. The impression which the building as a whole 
makes is, that it mu«t hare frowned down upoii the great mass of the 
people, expressing the tyrftimy of the government under which they were 
set. 

Our &8t introduction io Egypt in the days of Joseph h found ii^ 
Genesis sxxvii. K, Joseph*s brethren, in the heal of their anger, Wdr# 
meditatfii>g hi» destrucftvda, when the sight 0( a flknttpaaif of Islmte^itoni^ 
coanhfg fhm CNl^a; w^h tfiieir ^m^, bdttrlag Itflmf itfd hdm HM 
myn%, ft^n^ to €mf ii i^ihk U E-jypt^ mg^^Mt t» Jadsh « ^^^f^kt 
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and conyenient way of geituig rid of him. Thoy might sell him to the 
Ishmeelites, and so let him be lost in ^he slavery of Egypt. 

This opens to our stady the condition of civilisation which Egypt had 
thas early attained. While many of the neighboaring countries were 
0till settled by tribeB, with all the disadvantages of a division of in- 
terests and rivalries^ ready ever to break into yrsivs, Egypt had become 
united under a monarchy, and enjoyed a regular government. This 
difference is almost wholly accounted for by the peculiar position of 
Egypt as a country. It is a naiTow strip of land edged on all sides 
with deserts, part of it owing all its fertility to the passage of the river 
Nile through it, and part being actually formed by the substances which 
the Nile has carried down from the high lands in its floods, and depo- 
sited where it joins the sea. For some part of its course, the Nile runs 
through a narrow valley, bordered on either side by low mountains ; and 
this portion of the territory is called Upper Egypt. When, about the 
city of Memphis, the mountains open out, the Nile separates into two 
streams, and spreads over a wide space of country, which is formed in 
the shape of a triangle, emptying itself at last by several mouths into 
the Mediterranean Sea. This wider portion is called Lower Egypt. 
The country is therefore very much shut in to itself. Those who live 
in it have one common interest binding them all together ; all are de- 
pendent on the food-providing, wealth-giving river ; no one would be 
inclined to wander from the wonderful stream, and, settling to their 
agriculture, they would soon find the necessity of an established and 
protecting governmont. 

Then Egypt is conveniently situated for commerce ; it must always 
be one of the great commercial centres of the world. Just at the point 
where Asia and A&ica are joined together, the caravans of two conti- 
nents must of necessity pass through it Ivory, gold, and negroes were 
brought from interior Africa ; spicery, balm, and myrrh eame from the 
Arabian districts ; and more finished productions from the civilised towns 
of Phoenicia. The wealth of the Egyptians enabled them to take advan- 
tage of all this merchandise, and secure all the comforts and delicacies 
of life that were known at this period. 

As we see Joseph sold into the hands of Potiphar, the picture is pre- 
sented of a thoroughly civilised state of society. A dwelling of some 
considerable size, and kept in good order ; a court, with regular officers, a 
code of laws, and provision for the execution of the sentence of laws, 
either in imprisonment or iu death ; Potiphar possibly being, what he 
is called in the margin of the Bible, the chief of the executioners. 
Becent research by scientific men has led to the discovery of rains of 
palaces and temples belonging to this period, which are marvellous, not 
lor their size only, but much mcwe lor the advaaced state of intelligence 
and coltiyation which they represent. 

{To ie ocm/tmaied,) 
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JERUSALEM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

In the time of Constantine, the first Boman emperor who openly patron- 
ised Christianity, began the custom of making pilgrimages to the Holy 
Sepulchre. Constantine endeavoured to discover the site of the sepul- 
chre, removed the temple of Venus, with which it had been encumbered, 
and raised a magnificent church over the spot. He permitted the Jews 
to go to Jerusalem once a year to wail over the desolation of the ' holy 
and beautiful house in which their fathers had worshipped,' a practice 
which has been continued to the present day, a part of the old Temple 
wall being now known as the Jews* wailing-place. For some centuries, 
pilgrimages were regularly made by Christians to Jerusalem, but, in 
A.D. 614, it was taken by the Persian Chosroes II. Much of the city 
was destroyed, with many of the finest churches, inclndiDg that of the 
Holy Sepulchre. When peace was concluded between the Persians and 
Bomans, the city was repaired ; but, in a.d. 637, a more formidable 
enemy appeared in the Mohammedan Khalif Omar, to whom the city 
was, after a time of siege, surrendered. By his orders the magnificent 
mosque, which still exists, and bears his name, was erected on the site 
of the ancient Jewish Temple. 

Jerusalem remained in possession of the Arabians, and was only 
occasionally visited by pilgrims, till towards the year a d. 1000, when a 
general belief that the second coming of Christ was at hand in- 
duced crowds of pilgrims to journey to Jerusalem. The Moslems ex- 
acted a tax from each pilgrim, and by this helped to raise the feeling 
which led to the < Crusades.* The city was taken by the Christians 
15th July, A.D. 1099, and a dreadful massacre of the Moslem inhabitants 
ensued. Godfrey was made king of Jerusalem, and he turned the mosque 
of Omar into a Christian church. The Europeans held Jerusalem for 
eighty eight years, when Saladin wrested it from their grasp. From 
A.D. 1192 to 1243 there was a constant struggle for the mastership of 
it ; but from about that date it has been a part of the Ottoman dominions. 
Increasing liberty has, however, year by year, been given to both Jews 
and Christians, to visit the scenes that are to both so rich with religious 
associations. 



OuB Shadows. — Let us remember that we are always casting the 
shadow of our real life upon some one ; that somebody is following us, 
as John followed Peter into the sepulchre. Happy if, Vhen all the in- 
fluences of life flow back and meet us at the judgment, we can lift up 
clean hands and spotless robes, and say, * 1 am free from the blood of 
all men ! * Happy then to hear even one soul saying to us out of the 
great multitude, that, following the shadow of our Christian life and 
devotion, he found Jesus and heaven. 



i 
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No. 53. COT. H^b. xi. 28.] July 8. 

The Deliverer Bom. 

(Bead Exod. ii. 1-10.) 

Intro.2 Gtesenias tells of some Per- 
sian kings who ordered the new-bom 
male infants of their relati^'es to be 
killed in the stone basin in whioh they 
were first washed ; and it appears that, 
f uling to humble and omsh the Israel- 
ites by extreme labour, Pharaoh now 
determined to limit the population by 
requiring all male children to be killed. 
'Hatred of strangers was always a 
ohcmujteristio of the Egyptians (Glen, 
xliii. 82) and was likely to be stronger 
than evea after the expulsion of an 
alien raoe/ It seems that sometimes 
the wives and children of foreigners 
were regarded as the property of the 
king. 

1. Levi: sabseqaently made the 
priestly tribe. Daughter of Levi: 
not immediate daughter, but descend- 
ant ; a member of the family of Levi. 
In Scripture a remote descendant is 
often called a son or a daughter. 2. 
A son : the son here mentioned was 
not her firstborn. Aaron and Miriam 
were both older than Moses. Bat he 
was the first son bom after the king's 
decree, with which the narrative is 
concerned. Goodly child : * some 
remarkable comeliness and beauty led 
his parents to aagnr his future great- 
ness.' Hid him : it would seem, even 
from the knowledge of the neighbours. 
Explain the privapy of women's apart- 
ments in the East. Three months : 
while he was quite a baby : when he 
grew big he began to be noisy. 3. 
Ark of bulrushes : a sort of basket- 
boat, made of the papyrus, a kind of 
rash, or bamboo, growing on the Nile 
banks. Of this many light boats were 
made. Slime : the mud of the Nile, 
which filled up the interstices of the 
basket-work. Pitch : or bitumen, 
which, pasted over outside the mud, 
would render the ark water-tight* 
Flags : another lighter kind of reed, 
g^wing in the Nile.- No doubt she 
selected the spot where PharaoVc 
daughter was accustomed to come for 
bathing. Some gracioos Divine intima- 
tion guided her in this little plan. 4. 
His sister: Miriam. They seem to 
have trusted that the beautifol look 
of the child would lead whoever found 



him to spare him. To wit : to get to 
know by observing. 5. To wash : or 
bathe ; this was a common practice in 
ancient Egypt. The Nile was regarded 
as a holy river ; comp. bathing in the 
Ganges. It was sappoaed to have a 
peculiar power of imparting life and 
fertility. Perhaps this princess was 
very troubled because she had no 
children, and this was her way of ask- 
ing her god, Osiris, to give her a child. 

5. Sent . . . fetch it : so it was not 
oat in the water, only among the reeds. 

6. Babe wept : just woke out of its 
sleep, and needing a mother or sister's 
care. Had compassion : felt mo- 
therly towards it. Hebrew's cliild- 
ren : she knew this by the very look 
of it. Babies differ in different coun- 
tries as maoli as grown people. Bui 
mothers are always tender and gentle 
to all hahies. 7. A nurse : Miriam 
puts a g^d thought into the princess's 
mind, just at the moment when she 
was feeling so pleased with the beauti- 
ful babe. 8. Child's mother: who 
woald prove the best of nurses, and 
would be sure to tell the growing boy 
about the *God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.' 10. Moses : an Egyptian 
word meaning son, but the verbal root 
of the word signifies prodAAce, draw 
forth. 

1. Motherly jots. Another baby 
to the house. Another son. A very 
beautifal child. What blessings the 
new babies bring to families and 
homes. 

2. Motherly anxieties. Tell of the 
cruel decree. It especially concerned 
the sons. This mother could not bear 
to lose her beautiful boy. What should 
she do P She never told anybody about 
having a child. And for three months 
hid him safely. Then she became 
increasingly anxious. 

3. Motherly flans. Describe as 
from the notes. 

4. Motherly duties. All turned 
out so well that she was called to be 
nurse for her own child. 

In all this see God's cate of His 
servant Moses. 

But it is Qod who cares for all 
hdbies, preserving them from the evils 
of infancy. We are quite dependent 
on Gk>d's keeping and care all through 
our lives. 



t6i 
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No. 54. [a.T. yer. 26.] JiOy 6. 

Paul at Antioch. 

?ead Acts xiii. 26-41.) 
Oar lesBon begins in the 
middle of Paul's speech, so it mast be 
introduced by some account of the 
incidents with which it is connected. 
The new missionaries came to Antioch 
in Pisidia; there they found Jews, 
and a synagogue. It was usual to 
give strangers and visitors an oppor- 
tunity of speaking ; of this Paul took 
advantage. He began his address 
with a brief review of Old Testa^nent 
history; this ho gave partly to win 
their attention, as nothing pleased a 
Jewish audience more than such a 
review ; but partly also to assure them 
that he was a sincere Jew, fully be- 
lieving in the Mosaic system and Jew- 
ish history. He led up to the ministry 
and witness of John Baptist. 

26' Children . . . Abraham : this 
was the designaticm of which they 
were so proud ; but the true children 
of Abraham are they who have Abra- 
ham's faith. Feareth God : by this 
term he includes the proselytes, who 
were by profession, not by birth, Jews. 
Word : or message ; tidings. Sent 
first to Jews, because God had been 
preparing them to receive it. Paul 
means * to you,* as those who have not 
such prejudices as the Jews of Jeru- 
salem. 27. Knew him not : did not 
get the true idea of him. Voice of 
the prophets: to us it seems very 
strange that they could read the pro- 
phets and fail to see that they testified 
of Christ. Read every Sabbath: 
the Old Testament was divided into 
portions, which were read in order in 
the synagogues. Explain how the idea 
that their Messiah would be a conquer- 
ing King blinded their eyes so that 
they could see no fitness in Christ as a 
Teacher and a Sufferer. 28. No cause 
of death : no crime for which death 
was a fitting penalty. Illus. from 
each of Christ's trials, before Sanhe- 
drim, before Herod, before Pilate. He 
was distinctly put to death as an inno- 
cent man. 29. They took him : not 
those who crucified Him ; but Paul 
cnly means to say, this is what was 
done. The class should be set recall- 
ing the events of our Lord's death and 
burial. 30. Raised him : this is the 
very point of Paul's speech. Obs. 
how the early preachers made every- 
thing depend on belief in our Lord's 



wuai g u tion, because it was this 
proved He was Messiah indeed. 31. 
Came up : the CMiIma apon^ef «fid 
disciples who aitei[Mde4 Chfj^ on that 
last occasion o^ g^ing tt> thePassover. 
32. We declare f oa the authority of 
ifaeae witii0sseee ; bntl^aul cp^M Md a 
testimony of hi% own. Pesoribe it. 
The promiae ; of giving a DeUvsrer 
and Saviour. Ti»e laiJiena so \ailA ^is 
promiae that oar Ijsr4 9oaftd ai^y, 
' Abrahaia r^ioed I19 see igi^j 4aFi M^d 
ha saw it» and ws< glad.' ^9. tn ^at 
. agaia: this ivsvnaoi;^ IV^ 
regarded as Qoi's seUing husk »i |4(MBe 
as Saviour. Second psalia : one 
w)iich the Jews fnUy t«o<»gnisa4 ^ 
dealing wi^h th^ ICass^ak* TliU lUy : 
Paul evidently means this r«^var4eii»n 
day ; as if Christ's r^snrreotion yfwe 
His birth to His >offio9 as '9^pG(pa»c. 
8i4. Sure mercies: the caiiain, a Wit»gi 
everlasting mercies promised <n: as- 
sured to David : thaf all aopH^ triie in 
Christ. 35. AroUmt p.S|ii«l : iW |:vi. 
36. David: thesa gxeat thk^gs, ^re 
not true of Dayid himself, th&;jr afo 
true of David's great Saoeessor : SCe 
whom David did bat rffNT^nt. 48. 
Thi$ man : who was so muoti vaare 
than man. The forgiveaess of sin^ : 
not the thiqg whieh ivmak ^Wf9^- 
nies effected, removal of penalties sfid 
uncleanness; but tb^ cteaaeix^ ^vi9.y 
of actual sins. 4^, Despi^ra ; t)»ase 
unwilling to cacetve t^ nwws^pa of 
grace. 

1. Pavxr^a nasi! A&»ftttsB ^n his «aw 
KT88TON. The twt rooovAed ftf to. 
The first detivei»d in A«ia iCkior, 
where %ie f ennded so fenany ObnkHalies. 
Deal with thepZoM im whieh Ik spete j 
the awdienoe to wlitdk he speks$ the 
pwbjeot abettt whi^ he ifpcke^ 4^e 
eam€6lm>e$s and ^eonfficdihn iif¥iSk ivhieh 
he spoke; the cftee^ )bc>oAms4 hy 
what he spoke. 

2. Old factts h^oallbd to ip^p. 
Obs. what points of O. T. stoj^* he 
thinks it well to recall. 

3. NjBW fhOSi DaOKiABS* AND BBa¥«l>. 

Concerning the Messiafaship, inAo- 
eence, deaSh, reaarreotlon of Jeeasw 

4. 'On the tasis qjf these ftu^ l^B 

'<70SP£L pred&heA, 

'¥fae go^eft <v8 a pOMcxoMil ffyyical for 
repentwiee actd faith. 
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Ko. 65. iO.% Bfebv xi. K.1 July 15. 
Moste^ Fhgk/t emd Exik. 

(Bdai BxoA ii. 11-25.) 

Hfiitiro.2 The names ^Yen to the- 
princess who adppted, Hoses are yari- 
008.: TbermutiSt. Phaniiet, MerFis, and 
BitHa. She was probably a married 
woniaii,^ bat childless. She seems to 
have been almost independent, to have 
had her own households courb, and 
govenunent. The plokce where Moses 
was brought im was Lower Egypt, the 
district of Zoan,. on the Tanltio 
branch of the Nile. ' This was.a most 
soitablA place for the head quarters of 
the Pharaohs, both as oommandlng the 
districts liable to incursiona trom, 
Asiatib nomads, and aa well adapted 
for canying oivt the measures for 
crashing the Isra^Htes * (^Spk, Comm.}, 

11. Was. gcown : no. account is 
ghren of his early li^ The only hints 
of his special Hgyptiiaa tvaioing are in 
Acts yil. 22 }. Heb. zi. ^4-26» Stephen 
statea his age at th^ tima of this mci. 
dent 9S 40 years.. Xhia was time 
enong^li to get fhU acquaintance with 
Bgyptlaa learning. Looked on, their 
buraens : distressed oonceroiQgthem;. 
wondering What eould be done for 
thetn. skre mty be pictured what he 
saw, and the piatriotia filings stirred 
within blm %t th9 sig^t. Smitiog: 
in a Qifoel Ka^. The overseers were 
* armed iAt\. lot^ heayy scourges^ 
made of a tough pSant wood impeited 
from Syria.' iC Na n\aQ : nobody 
watching, tf e knew that what he did 
was wro9g as well as dangerous. When 
we aote afraid of beio^ seen we may 
be sure that, wbajt we are doing is 
w^ked!. Onlly ha who does right can 
afford to come out into the sunlight. 
Hoses' B£ft waa soon fallowed by piui- 
ishmeii^, in his flight from E^pt and 
J9(io^ desert wanderings* 13;.. Second 
day : not necessarily the day follow. 
ing, but the next time he went out. 
Dili the wrong : or th^ wicked one ; 
ther 09^ who caused the quarrel. 14. 
Thee A pdnce : such a- ttiaa would 
speaife dvu of Moses because he had 

So 




you 
thought 
nohKtdy iMt iteen, bnl the murdered 
maa would bet missed and zncfo^^d' 
foii UtOl Hie iikMja^ Wh(^m i» had 

* «^**^^*^' yy ^"^ ^^ ^ ^^* 

Moses dxpeHtea iSttkt tA^y itotiKi tttke [ 



this, his standiiig up for the oppressed, 
as an intimation that by him the Lord 
would doUTer Israel. As yet, how- 
erer, they do not seem to have solEered 
enough to put them ready for the 
Lord's redemption. 15. Pharaoh 
heard : he wonld regard it as dangerous 
setting up agadnst the laws; and look 
on Moses as probable leader of rebel- 
lion, so seek to crosh him at once. 
Midian : the district of the deserb in- 
habited by the Midianites, extending 
from eastern shore of the Red Sea to 
the borders of Moab. A well : a spot 
afterwards well known. 16. Priest : 
margin, prince. Gomp. Melchizedek 
and Abraham; patriarchal head of a 
tribe of Midian. Drew water : ac- 
cording to Eastern oustom. Troughs 
round the well mouth were filled for 
the fiooks. 17. Shepherds : men be- 
longing to riya) tribes. Much jealousy 
shown in the East oonoeming wells* 
GeA. xxvi. 17-22. 18. Reuel: or, 
Baguel (Noaou x. 29) ; Friend of Qod, 
The name indicates a troe worshipper 
of the one Qod. 20. Left the mao : 
Beuel waa aaxious to shew him hos- 
pitattty. 22. Gershom : word made 
up of ger, a sojonmer^ and ahom, a 
foreign or stvange land. 23. Process 
of time : some if) years. They cried ; 
now, at last, turmng to God. 24. His 
covenant : whose terms could now be 
fumUed. 

1. MOSIBS BfllNa PR1!PABED FOB HIS 
LTVEWORK. 

(1) By his education in Egyptian 
learning. Bgypt the highest civilis- 
atibn of the day. Moses had the best 
opportufnities by being brought up at 
court. ■ Kis training fitted him to rule 
and teach the people of Israiel. 

(2) By his experiences and observa- 
tions of iBraeFs sorrows. They moved 
hi«t with impulses to defend and de- 
liver j hot he was qnite wrong in 
kilfing. What he saw engaged his 
heart in the work of redeeming. 

(S) By his years of waiting in the 
desert. There he learned to wait for 
Ged'tf time and God's way. 

2. The lifewoek was being pee- 

PARED FOR MoSES. 

When Moses tried to begin the people 
were not ready for him. They must 
have 40 years more of bondage and 
^atTeraBg (verse 23). 

How graoiously God overrales, 
guides, and saves f 
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No. 56. [O.T. Matt. xil. Stt.] July 15. 

Turning to the OentUes. 

(Bead Acts ziii. 42-52.) 

IntroJ] The missionaries first offered 
the gospel trnth to the Jews, and only 
npon their refusal of it did they go 
forth to the Gentiles. If they had 
taken it to the Gentiles first, the Jews 
would have been so offended that they 
wonld have refused to have anything 
to do with it. Bat even when preached 
first to the», their prejudices were 
such as preyented its acceptance. 
Endearour to realise the ideas and 
feelings of these Jews. See the im- 
portance of keeping our hearts ever 
open to receive whatever truth God 
may be pleased to send to us. Beview 
Paul's speech in last lesson. 

42. This Terse scarcely conveys the 
meaning of Luke. It is only meant 
that, on leaving, some of the congre- 
gation desired further instruction. It 
was, however, rather the proselyte 
class, than the more bigoted Jew 
class, which asked more of the good 
news. The Jews : this term indicates 
the leaders of the synagogue: the 
wealthy Jews. Our Lord said, * How 
hardly shall they that have riches 
enter the kingdom P ' Qentiles : not 
the heathen people, but Gentiles who 
had become proselytes. Only such 
persons would be found worshipping 
in the synagogues. The next sab- 
bath : or between the Sabbaths. 48. 
Broken 'up: not in disorder; but 
separating in the usual way after 
service, each to their home. On 
some of them a deep impression had 
been made. They were those who 
were most earnestly and sincerely re- 
ligious. God's promise is, ' Then shall 
ye know, if ye follow on to know the 
Lord.' Continue in the grace : Paul 
recognised that their earnest inquiries 
and seekings were made in the grace 
of God — God's good Spirit striving 
with them. They must deepen their 
good impressions by studying the 
Word, watching, and prayer. Apply 
to all who are seeking Christ now; 
they should watch, lest holy impres- 
sions be lost. Only in the gnce of 
God is any one of us led to seek per- 
sonal salvation. 44. Next sabbath : 
day of regular worship. The Jewish 
rest day. They religiously kept holy 
day, and so should we. Plead from 
this >9xample of attending God's house 



on God's day. Whole city: this must 
have included the Gtentiles. Services 
in foreign synagogues were probably 
less strict in their arrangements. 
Comp. how a general excitement will 
draw a crowd to hear great preachers 
nowadays. Hear the word : they 
regarded these strangers as men wiih 
a message from God. And so all faith- 
ful ministers should be regarded. 45. 
Multitudes : other people going to 
share their privileges. So often reli. 
gious persons seem rather glad that 
the saved should be few, than that 
they should be ma/ny. Envy : be- 
cause their preaching had never aroused 
such excitement as this. Spake 
against : not because they knew 
better, but because they felt vexed. 
Contradicting: what Paul taught 
concerning the suffering Saviour. 
Blaspheming: Christ by speaking 
of Him as an 'impostor.' 46. Waxed 
bold : the opposition urged them to 
an important decision. Turn to the 
Qentiles : henceforth they would feel 
free of obligation to speak especially 
to Jews. 48. Ordained : in God's 
overruling. The idea rather is to 
contrast those who were open-hearted, 
disposed to receive truth, with those 
who were closed to all persuasions by 
cherished prejudices. 60. Honour- 
able women: those of families of 
wealth and rank. 61. Shook off: 
a« Christ had commanded (Matt. x. 
14). Iconium : capital of Lyoaonia, 
now Konieh. 

Three results follow the preaching 
of the gospel. 

1. SoMB Asa ivmmxKST. It does 
not move them, or interest them. They 
do not turn from their business or 
their pleasures, or their sins, to heed 
what this message of salvation is. 
And yet it is a message of Itfe and of 
death to us all. 

lUus. such, and show their sad and 
hopeless case. 

2. Some opposs. The humbling 
gospel offends their pride. Show the 
kinds of people that opposed the first 
missionaries^ Their reasons for oppos. 
ing. 

Paul would partly sympathise with 
them, seeing that he had been himself 
a persecutor. Explain who oppose the 
gospel now. 

3. Some beckivs. The sincerely 
pious. Those free of prejudices. The 
open-hearted. Such let ns be. 
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No. 67. [G.T. w 6.1 July 32. 

Ood Appears to Moses, 

(Bead Exod. iii. 1-15.) 

Intro."] Of Moses' life in the deserts 
of Midian during those forty years 
nothing is known. We can imagine 
his oconpations, and the infinences 
exerted on him in preparing him for 
his great work ; bnt this is one of the 
' silences ' of Scriptnre. It may, how- 
eyer, be pointed ont that previously 
he had experience of court life, now 
he gained experience of family life. 
Hitherto he had known aboat national 
government, now he was to have prac- 
tical acqaaintance vrith Uibal life, so 
that he might thoroughly understand 
and sympathise with Israel. And by 
a little stretch of imagination we may 
suppose that he occupied his leisure 
time in collecting and writing down 
the legends and traditions of the race 
in which he was so greatly interested. 
An earnest man would do earnest 
work. 

1. Kept the flock: shepherding 
an important business in the East, 
requiring wisdom, skill, practice, 
patience, endurance, courage, etc., 
because of dangers, and difficulty 
in securing food for the sheep. Comp. 
David's shepherding in the hill country 
of Judah. Jethro : the names ap. 
parently given to this one person are 
very confusing: Beuel, Eaguel, Jethro, 
Hobab. Probably the word translated 
father.in-law really means, marriage 
relation : and Beuel was the father, 
in-law; Jethro the elder brother-in- 
law; Hobab a younger brother-in- 
law, who was therefore at liberty to 
attach himself to the Israelites (Num. 
X. 29-32>. Back side : or west of 
desert; west being behind the man 
who looks to the East, or sunrising. 
Desert : though partly barren district, 
containing in parts good pasturage. 
Mountain of God : the place after- 
wards so called, because the revelation 
of God was given there. Horeb : the 
northern part of the granite range of 
Sinai. 2. The angel : this does not 
mean that he saw an angel, but that 
the manifestation of Jehovah to him 
was made in the flaming bush. It was 
not a single bush, but a bank of 
bushes. The thorny acacia is common 
in this district. 3. Turn aside : or 
pay heed to this matter ; observe care- 
fully. By the strange sight his atten. 



tion was fully aroused. So he was 
set ready to receive Divine communi- 
cations. 4. Called : to make him 
feel that the sight concerned him 
personally. God says to His people, 

* I know thee by name ' Here am I : 
the expression of submissive attention. 
Comp. Samuel : * Speak, Lord, thy 
servant heareth.' 5. Put off thy 
shoes : Eastern recognition of a holy 
place to this day. Visitors to mosques 
have to remove their boots before 
entering. 6. Father : or forefathers. 
Look upon God : even in His sym. 
bol. A deep awe of God possessed 
him. How should we feel if the voice 
of God spoke directly to us ? 7. 
Seen : regarded, been interested in. 
Unconsumed bush was a figure of the 
purifying afflictions of God's people. 
8. Come down : about to undertake 
the work of their deliverance. 10. 
Send thee : God says, ' I want an 
agent for my work, I will send thea.' 

11. Who am I ? a great trust from 
Grod is sure to make a true-hearted 
man very humble.- True humility is 
the true fitness for every great work. 

12. Serve. . . . mountain : this is 
said as an assurance of success. As 
if God had said. It is all planned, and 
success is assured. 13. His name : 

* by which name shall the promise be 
confirmed ? ' ' Moses was familiar with 
the Egyptian habit of choosing from 
the many names of the gods the one 
that bore especially upon the wants of 
the worshippers.' 14. I AM : the 
nameless One, who will not be put 
into a name, ' unchanging and eternal 
being.' Jahveh : pronounced Jehovah, 
to avoid uttering precisely the sacred 
name. 

1. Gop's SYICBOL. When God re. 
veals Himself to any of His creatures, 
the form He chooses is itself a reve- 
lation. Illus. Jacob's ladder; pillar 
of cloud and fire ; captain of host for 
Joshua, etc. Here God showed what 
He was in relation to Israel, and what 
He was doing for them. Not destroy- 
ing, burning up ; only purifying, and 
fitting for a great future. 

2. GoD*s NAMES. Here two are 
given. (I) What God is in Himself 
is put into a name. But what a name 
it is : I AM — that is all we can know 
about God. (2) What God is in rela- 
tionship. Qod of the fathers. Bead 
their story and see how faithful and 
good God has been. 
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119. 8S. io.T.ietmtiH.ci.| ;Mya9. 
Paul at Lustra. 

(Bead Aofcff xiv. 8-26.) 

hvbroJ] Iconiam was a connderable 
ci<>7, lying at the foot of Moant Tanras, 
on the great Kne of comniiinicatioii 
between Epheens and the more eastern 
cities of Tarsus and Antioch, and the 
Euphrates. In the decline of the Roman 
empire it was made a colony, and in 
the middle ages it was stiH a place of 
oonseqnenoe as the seat of the Seljak. 
ian saltans. Fanl had much success 
in preaching the Gospel there, and 
wronghtjin the name of Christ, miracles 
of healing : but after a while opposition 
grew dangerous, and the missionaries 
were eompelledto escape for their lives. 
Christ told the disciples He sent out 
that if they were not received in one 
city they were to flee into another. 

8. Sat : at some public place suit- 
able for begging. Comp. Acts iii. 2, 3 ; 
and parablo Dives and Lazarus. It is 
said that he ' sat ' because he had no 
power to move or walk ; he had to re. 
main wher» he was set. Lystra : a 
town not certainly identified. Obs. 
the sitnation marked on the map. 
Situated somewhere at the foot of the 
monntain-masBi Kara-dagh, to the 
south of loonjtum ; interesting as the 
native plsice of Timothy. 9. Heard 
Paul : evidently with great attention 
aMi i&terest. Only such < hearing' 
oaa ever bring as we blessing of the 
mDsister^B wo^. Faith : here means 
att open, receptive spirit, dhow that 
Jeens always waatedf ' f^th ^ in those 
Be healed. 10. Loud voice : as if 
he would inspire the man #Ith his own 
confidence. Our strong faith may 
kindle faitik in others. Leajred: 
seems to havts giv«n s great spring in 
lo s p o iwe to ?anrs woi^ ; f eeUng sod- 
den strength oome hsto his limbs. It 
wM ft Itoa^ of great joy. 11. Paul 
h*d done : only Paul had not done it. 
He hsfd bee<^ but -the agent. Gcd had 
done it. Speech of Lycaonia : Paul 
had spoken in Gh*eek : the people had 
a corrupted dialect of the Greek : so 
the;y undlsrstood him, bnt did not pro. 
nonne^ fike him. Comp. the speech 
of l4weaeb^ and Yotk&ir« wil^ the 
Eng^Mb ef nteMture. Gcxls ire 
CQMHft :f iEtA €m MfeoeeM Ik scerpvli^jlKn^ 
thiiit to tkc^VlWl^ Mr * trMfttti^ 
thM lile ^jm ma Ann^^ iM^^kom^ 
their district with « i9m* €%M^. 



ideas of incarnation among heathen 
with the true ineamation of the Son 
of God. 12. Jupiter: probably be- 
cause Barnabas was the older and 
finer looking man. Jupiter was the 
god specially worshipped there ; and 
regarded as the defender of the city. 
Mercurius: the attendant of the 
gods, and god of eloquence. They 
recognised him as herald, or spokes- 
man. 13. Oxen : for sacrifice. Gar- 
lands : chaplets of flowers to adorn 
the sacrifices. The worshippers pro- 
bably wore such things also. 14. 
Heard of : they seem to have gone to 
their lodging^ out of the way of the 
excitement, little thinking what it was 
leading to. Rent their clothes : as 
sign of distress. 15. Like passions : 
feelings. Altogether but men like 
yon. Vanities : in their earnestness 
they call the gods by a name which 
would be sure to create a revulsion of 
feeling against them. The usual Bible 
term for idols is vanities, because de- 
ceiving to those who trust them. 17. 
Witness : of Himself, as the living 
and good God. 18. Scarce restrained : 
with difllculty persuaded. 1^. Cer- 
tain Jews : some whose intense 
enmity ted them to fbllow Paul, and 
try to hinder his work. Stoned 
Paul : this must have been done in a 
popular tumult. 20. Derbe: a town 
in the same district, only a short 
distance east of Lystra. 

1. A HiRACLE. Christ gave His 
apostleft power to work miracles. 
Why ? To convince that they were 
sent from God. Thia power was given, 
to PauL 

Peseribe this miracle. Show Paul's 
faith, to heal the man, and the man's 
faith to ha heaZed. 

Comp. Peter's similar act, and its 
consequences* 

9; IVS iBfHSDCATB CONSE^UINCIS. 

These people at Lystra very sapersti- 
tiensw What idea did they take up ? 
Was it reasonable ? Describe scene. 

What did Paul and Barnabas do? 
Why did the aot of these people se 
greatly distress them? What did 
they proaoh te those whe wenki wo»> 

9f» Its KEVfnt cow se c^o inNt'sa. IN'ewtl' 
ftoon ttpf^fKSt, Itho niew« revived tjhtf 
tatttfty of th!« bfooeed /(iws. tMs 
ted «6 TMhi beixtg Stoned snior^ ttf 
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Mo. 50. C^.T. J«r. i. 8J July ^9. 

Moses and Aaron called. 

(Bead Sxod. iy. 1-17.) 
Intro.] In general terms God inti- 
mated to Moses not only what ho was 
to do. but also what results would fol- 
low his work. Foreseeing the renst. 
ance which Pharaoh would make to 
the liberation of Israel, God was pee- 
pared to overrule it to the more 
glorious rodempticm of His people. 
The way in which the land of Canaan 
is described is evidently intended to 
contrast forcibly with the flat, isain- 
less plains of Egypt : flowing with 
milk, indicates good pasturage; «nd 
honey tells of abundent flowers. 

1. Not believe me : without I hare 
come sign, some proof, some creden- 
tial. There perhaps was, in Israel, 
some jealousy of Moses, as c£ one 
brought up in the Egyptian court., and 
very ready to assume authcmty (chap, 
ii. 14). They will say, etc. : in- 
credulity or unbelief has always 
hindered the reception of Gkxl's mes- 
sage. (Oomp. Acts xxviii. 24-28.) 2. 
A rod: 't'he long staff whi(^ on 
Egyptian monuments is bom by men 
in positions of authority. Usually 
made of acacia wood ' {8pJc. Coiwn.); > 
* the shepherd's crook, among the 
Arabs, a long staff, with a curved head, 
varying from three to six feet in 
length.' It was certainly a stout walk- 
ing staff rather than a mere wand, or 
rod. 3. Became a serpent : the 
serpent was the Egyptian symbol of 
royal and Divine power ; and that God 
had thus power over the serpent 
showed He had power over that which 
it represented. And Moses was taught 
tiiat as he had power over his staff, 
so he should have power over the 
Egyptian king. 4. Take it by the 
tail : do not be afraid of it, and do 
not be afraid of Egypt. 5. That they 
may : add, you may do this miracle 
l>efore the people of Israel, in order 
that they may, etc. 6. Thy bosom : 
'the open part of his outer robe.' 
Leprous: evidently this disease was 
at ^e time known to Israel ; andtiiey 
may have contracted it by their vssid- 
«ioe un Egypt : Uien Mosei^ mastery 
«f it iatimated his power over all the 
iUs Irom whioh the people sofferad in 
fegy^. 8. Latter sign : faeeaass it 
w&k appeal more diieetly to tfaem, sxid 
seem to bear relation to their troi^les. 



How graciously Qed gives sigavpon 
sign so that the people might have no 
excuse for their iwhelief. So with 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; His CEnsdMitials 
are so many that those who will not 
believe on Hun are wtihovt exeuse. 
9. Take of the «r«itcr: this ooidd 
only be done after Moses ratomed to 
Egypt. Oontrol of the Kile, the gieat 
source of fortiUty and life vias a plain 
proof of the Divine olaim asd poiror 
of Jehovah. PossiUy the tsmiag into 
fahMd was a foreshadowing of the loss 
of life Egypt vonld snff^, if she te- 
fased to 1st God's people go. l(k Not 
eloquent : it was right for Moses to 
k» Immbla, bat not to shrink back from 
any trust God was pleased to give him. 
This was an unworthy humility. Slow 
of speech : Moses though move about 
hiuiself ths«& about God's promise and 
help. Oomp. Paul's * I can do ail 
things through him that streogtheneth 
me.' 12. I will be, etc. « this should 
have been an aU-saiisfyiog promise. 
13. Send : ' soms one else tather than 
me.' This was altogether wrong. Yet 
Moses reports it oonoemieg himself. 
No doabt afterwards he fek how 
wrong it was. 14. The anger: 
righteous anger at sash an unwill- 
ing, hesitating servant. Aaron the 
Levite : Moses wrote this when Aaron 
was so recognised sad oaUed, 16. 
Thy i^oloesman : to de the peaking 
pact of the dcty. 

1. FiEST BiFFiccpTiES RKHOVED. Es- 
timate how great a commission this 
was which God entrusted to Moses. 
Moses could estimate its difficulties 
well, seeing he was so thoroughly 
acquainted T^ith the Egyptian court. 

His first difficulty was, that he had 
no signs or credentials. This was re- 
moved by giving him the power to 
work three miracles : master the sjm. 
bolic serpent; cure the leprosy; and 
change Nile to blood. These should 
convince the people God was with 
him : and should explain the deliver- 
ing work he was to do. 

2. Nbw i>iMtiC9vn9B svAjcn^. Bsr- 
seosl anfitness. This all fstl who hgure 
great trusts for God. 

God OBOOonges with ipremises. 
God ^eevided a 'Osaipaaion And 
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No. 60. [G.T. Gal. V. 1.] July 20 . 

The Yoke Broken. 

(Bead Acts zv. 22-^1.) 
Intro.'] The pictures given ns of 
early Church life would be yery in- 
complete yrithout representations of 
the internal troubles and contentions. 
Explanation of the Jewish party must 
be made. Not only were there the 
Jewish enemies of Christianity, suoh 
as Paul himself had beeui but also 
among those who professed to be 
Christians there was a strong Jewish 
feeling. They looked on Christianity 
as only a reformed Judatsmj so held 
that it was necessary to observe all 
ceremonies and fulfil all traditions; 
and faith in Christ only put life and 
earnestness into these ceremonies. 
On the other hand Paul taught that 
Christianity was the spiritttal religion 
which had but been described and 
pictured in Judaism ; and when the 
reality was possessed, the mere pic- 
ture became but a . curiosity. This 
was Paul's third visit to Jerusalem 
after his conversion. 

22. Wrote letters: expressing 
the results of their deliberations. 
In their conclusion they seem to have 
been unanimous. This is the first 
mention of writing in connection with 
the spread of the Church. It indi. 
cates that the council laid down a 
fixed principle, which could become a 
law in the Churches. Send greet, 
ing: comp. James i. 1. Obs. the 
ancient mode of beginning letters 
with kind messages. We pnt them at 
the end. Cilicia : the district in 
which the dispute had arisen. It had 
not yet extended to other parts of 
Asia Minor. 24. With words : in 
their public teachings. Subverting : 
lit., tv/ming under: turning aside from 
to your injury. Be circumcised, 
etc : the yoke of circumcision is said 
to be one which neither they nor their 
fathers could bear. See Paul's teach, 
ing as to the evil influence of com- 
pelling Christians to be circumcised, 
in epistle to Galatians, chap. v. 1-13. 
25. With one accord: additional 
force waa given to their recommenda. 
tion by this assurance that it was un- 
ontmcusly adopted. Chosen men : 
as a deputation to accompany your 
own messengers on their return. 26. 
Men, etc. : referring to Barnabas and 
Paul. The intimation is that every 
confidence was felt by the Church at 



Jerusalem in them and their teach* 
ings ; and they were personally re- 
garded as faithful and- honoured 
brethren. 27. Judas : not the 
Thaddeus of Matt. x. He is not 
otherwise known. By mouth : the 
messengers would confirm the written 
message ; and the message would 
show they were true men. 28. To 
the Holy Ghost : recognised as pre- 
siding in the Church. Necessary 
things : necessary to disting^sh the 
Christians from the heathen ; neces- 
sary because resting on great moral 
principles. 29. Meats : partakers of 
parts of the food offered to idols were 
considered to declare themselves 
idolaters. Paul says, the idol is 
nothing, yet for the sake of the 
weaker brethren he will not eat such 
meat. Blood : things strangled were 
refused too, because then the blood 
was retained in the body. Blood was 
to the Jews the UfCf and they were 
jealously guarded from desecrating 
life by seeming to eat it. Pomica* 
tion : the common sin of the Gentiles 
around them. 31. Consolation : ex- 
hortation that was of so considerate a 
tone. 36 Paul said: the energy 
and enterprise seem to have been his. 
Visit our brethren: the newly 
foonded Churches needed sach visit- 
ing. 38. Thought not good: he 
judged that Mark had not shown the 
zeal and courage that were suitable 
to a missionary. Paul had no per- 
sonal feelings against Mark. 

Lesson records the sbttlino or 
TWO disputes. Explain that when 
persons of different knowledge, jadg- 
ment, and feeling, work together, dif . 
ferences are very likely to arise. 
They need never grow into dissen- 
sions if those concerned are but 
gentle, considerate, and kindly. 

1# A DISPUTE ABOUT JUDAISM. Can- 
not wonder that such should Arise. 
At this time Jews thought much more 
.of traditions than of piety. How was 
it settled? Wisely referred to the 
apostles and Jerusalem Church. Tell 
their discussion ; the conclusion they 
arrived at; and the way in whiok 
they made it known. The foreign 
Churches were thus greatly comforted* 

2. A DISPUTE ABOUT A COMPANIOK. 

Explain. Barnabas and Paul did not 
act so wisely as the Antioch Church. 
They should have referred it to some* 
body. 
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No- 61. [O.T. Heb. xii. 11.] Aug. 6* 

The Affliction of Israel, 

(Read Exod. v. 1-19.) 
InWo,'] After maoh hesitation, and 
only when Grod gpn^cionslj permitted 
him an attendant, a spokesman, an in- 
terpreter, did Moses consent to under- 
take his great commission. He now 
had to break away from his wife's 
family. This he did without letting 
his father-in-law know of his higher 
work. He returned to Egypt on the 
plea of seeing his own family once 
again. Describe his mode of journey, 
ing as in chap. iv. 20. On his way 
God taught him a lesson by smiting 
him with sudden and severe illness. 
The result of this was a more hearty 
consecration to the work God gave 
him to do. 

1. Moses and Aaron: by Divine 
iatimation Aaron had met Moses, 
and received full instructions from 
him. They went first to the people, 
telling them of Grod's plans of de- 
liverance, and getting accepted by 
them as their representatives. Show 
what is necessary to a mediator ; he 
stands between two; representing 
God to man, and representing man to 
God. Went in : as deputation from 
the Hebrews they had the right to go 
into the palace. God of Israel: 'the 
first time this national appellation is 
used in Scripture.' It must have 
been offensive, as the assertion of an 
authority superior to that of Pharaoh. 
Hold a feast ; religious feast : only 
this partial demand was made at first, 
in oixler to test Pharaoh's disposition. 
This Pharaoh is supposed to be Thoth- 
mes II., great grandson of the first 
persecutor. 2. Know not the Lord: 
I do not recognise your J ah : 1 do 
not care about what He wants. The 
king had already waged war with the 
tribes of the adjoining district, and 
he would consider the wish of Israel 
to go out into the desert, as likely to 
revive these wars. 3. God of the 
Hebrews : the common idea then was 
that special gods belonged to the 
different countries. Phaxaoh would 
admit that the will of the gods was 
superior to the will of any king, but 
as God was not his Qod, he rentured 
to despise His olaim. And sacrifice : 
this they ootQd not do accordiiig to 
Gk>d's appointed ways, without giving 
offenoe to the Eg^yptians; because the 
creatures they would offer as sacri- 



fices the Egyptians regarded as mani. 
f estations and symbols of their gods : 
see black calf Mnevis \ and bull Apis. 
Fall .upon us : with the vengeance 
of a neglected Grod. 4. Let the 
people: or hinder the people. By 
these ideas of sacrificing you divert 
their minds from their work. 5. 
Pharaoh said : this verse indicates 
the tone of the consultation in the 
palace as to what had better be done; 
and it was decided to crush altogether 
these new aspirations by an increase 
of toil and suffering. The king did 
not see that his policy was more 
likely to drive the people to despera' 
tion, 6. Taskmasters : not the 
head officers of chap. i. 11 ; but the 
actual overseers, or foremen of the 
works. 7. Straw: used to bind the 
mud together much as hair is used in 
our mortar. The bricks were com- 
monly made of clayey mud mixed 
with straw chopped into ^mall pieces, 
and baked in the sun, not burned. 8. 
The tale : or measured quantity, the 
daily allowance. Idle : or want to 
shirk your work. 9. Regard vain 
words : give them so much to do that 
they will have no time to heed Moses 
and his urgings. 12. Gather stub, 
ble: the leavings of the harvest 
fields. The stalk was cut in Egypt 
close to the ears, so the stubble was 
abundant : but gathering it involved 
time and labour in journeying through 
Egypt. 15. Cried unto Pharaoh: 
they carried their complaints to head- 
quarters, but the order which caused 
their sufferings had come from those 
head-quarters. 

1. The hopes of Israel started. 
Their cry had gone up to God. He 
heard ; and now He sent His servants 
to deliver His people. 

They told of God's commission to 
them. The people accepted them as 
leaders and representatives ; and saw 
their start for Pharaoh's palace full 
of expectation that they would win 
relief and deliverance. 

2. The case of Israel presented. 
Describe court of Pharaoh. Persons 
of king, Moses and Aaron. Show the 
moderation and reasonableness of 
request made. 

3. The hopes of Israel crushed. 
Their faith in God was tried by find- 
ing, instead of deliverance, increase of 
toil a/nd affiiction. So God deals some- 
times with us now. 
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Ho. 62. (a. T. a C«. H. U.) Aag.S. 
PauZ iS^n^ to Macedonia. 

(Bead Acts zvi. 1-Sl.) 
Intro.'] Now we enter upon FImiI'b 
99cond misBionaiy joamey. He is 
plainly the head of the party on this 
occasion. Barnabas, the older man, 
is no lonf^er with him ; and Silas was 
one of the deputation sent with the 
letter from Jemsalem. Panl's work 
was partly to fnrther instruct the 
little bodies of Christian converts in 
the different towns where he had been, 
and partly to find new opportunities 
for preacluDg the gospel^ Going forth 
Bubmissiye to the guidings of the Holy 
Ghost, he was led to spheres of labour 
that he could not have anticipated. 
He was sent into Europe. 

1. Derbe and Lystra : recall what 
had previously happened at these 
places chap. xiv. Timotheus : Latin 
form of Timothy. He probably be. 
longed to Lysl^a (ohap. xx. 4). To 
him Paul writes the espistles. For 
the tender ieeling Paul had fen: him, 
see 1 Tim. i. 2. He became a con. 
vert at Paul's first visit. Father a 
Greek : such mixed marriages were 
not uncommon among the foreign 
Jews. His mother was evidently a 
pious woman (2 Tim. i. 5; iii. 15). 
2. Well reported of: this indicates 
that he had been conducting the ser- 
vices to the acceptance of the Church, 
said had proved himself suitable to 
become a missionary of the cross. 8. 
Would Paul have : i.e. he expressed 
« desire, and Timothy, with Timothy's 
friends, acceded to it. Circumcised 
him : not that Paul cared for this rite, 
hut he was anxious that nothing should 
hinder the progress of Christ's king- 
dom ; and prejudice might be excited 
against Timothy because his father 
was a Greek. Afterwards (chap. xxi. 
£9) Paul got into troubie because Tro. 
phimns, an Ephesian, was seen with 
liim. 4. The decrees : resolutions of 
the Jerusalem council. 6. Estab. 
lished : they gained liberty from 
Jewish oeremonial, so gave i^em. 
selves more heartily to Christian 
knowledge and Christian living. With 
less anxiety of mind they were free 
to Christian work. 6. Phrygia : they 
thus entered on new fields ^ labour, 
proceeding in a north-westerly direc. 
tion. Asia: not Asia Minor, for in 
Iftiis ^ey were actually labouring, but 
n a certain district called Asia by the 



fioa»aB8. By the sfaattinf up ol their 
way in one direction after another, 
they were led into Snrope. 7. Mysia : 
was pait oi Soman Asia. Assayed : 
planned and attempted. Bitfaynia : 
lying to the north-east. Those who 
commit their way nnto the Lord will 
Barely find His providences gnide 
them wisely and well. 8. Troas : 
eity on the north-east ooast of the 
Sgean BeS;, the boundary of Asia 
Minor on the west. 0. A vision: 
several times Paul had sncfa in eriti. 
eal moments of his life. Distinguish 
vision, dream, and trance ; pving in- 
rtanoes of each. Man of Mace- 
donia : known by face and dress. 
10. Immediately: ready at once to 
obey when the way was plain. An 
example of the obedience of faith. 
12. Chief: should be, the first to 
which they came. Colony: having 
the special privileges of Boman citi- 
aenship. IS. Riverside : place se. 
lected for its seclusion and quiet, so 
suitable fix worship, by the few godly 
Jews residing in the town. There 
were not enough to make a synagogue 
for. 14. Purple : either she sold dye- 
ing material, or perhaps was a dyer. 
Thyatira : the eity famous for this 
dyeing trade. Opened : by the power 
of the Spirit. 16. Divination : able 
to oonjuie, tell fortunes, ward off 
calamity, etc. She was believed to 
have such power. 19. Hope of their 
gains : so oovetousness prevented 
them from rejoicing in the healing of 
a fellow-creature, and hindered Panl's 
•work. 

1. DooBs CLOSSD. Panl planned a 
long tour in Asia Minor ; but he had 
to learn that he was in God's lumds. 
* Man proposes, God disposes.' 

Tell vi4io were his companions. 
Show how one door t^H&c another 
closed until he was led down to the 
«ea coast. * In all ^y ways acknow- 
ledge him^ and he lAukll direot ihy 
paths.' 

2. Doess oraifSB. God's doors. 
43uch as His servants coidd not have 
anticipated. 

Show how led fey vMm, and by 
providence to PhilKpfH. 

Deal w]4>htAke>tr8t mmwertin JB^ape. 
A woman wen to Ohiist by 4fca per- 
suasions of HSb le^e. Drawn by the 
attractions of diie cresta 
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Lesson No. 53.— r^^^ Resi- 
dnce of the Egyptian Queen. — * It 
innst have been in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Nile,, arid 
therefore not at On or Heliopolis^ 
at which place Amosis put down 
human sacrifices offered bj the 
Hjkflos; it must have been near 
a branch of the Nile not infested 
by crocodiles, or the child would 
not have been exposed, nor would 
the princess have bathed there: 
therefore not near Memphis, where 
Amosis rebuilt the great temple of 
Ptah, from which the city took its 
nanne. At present crocodiles are 
not often found below the cataracts, 
but uader the ancient emj^ire, they 
were common as far north aa 
Memphis. These and other indi- 
cations agreeing with the traditions 
recorded by Hutychias, point to 
Zoan, Tanis, now San« the ancient 
Ayaris, on the Tanitic branch of 
the river, near the sea, where 
crocodiles are never found, \^hich 
was probably the western boundary 
of the district occupied by the 
Israelites. Avaris was captured 
by Amosis, and was the most 
suitable place for the head-quarters 
of the Pharaohs, both as (k>m- 
manding tha districts liable to, 
incursions from Asiatic nomads, 
and as well adapted fot carrying 
out the measures for crushing the 
Israelites. The ffeld of Zoan was 
always associated by the Hebrews 
with the marvels which preceded 
the Exodus. (See Psa. Ixxviii. 43.) 

Moses probably passed the early 
years of his life in Lower Egypt. 
All the notices in this Book in- 
dicate ft thorotr^b ftmifiatil^f with 
thai pottftitl of the ecmntrt, tftid 

ehfim JcfMn. ^Sz^tt. if. Hy^ 



Perils of Moses* Infancy. — 
There is a legend which tells how 
his mother hid him in the oven 
from the officers of I^araoh, who 
were searching for the Hebrew 
male children to put them to 
death. While in the oven, his 
sister, ignorant of the child's 
whereabouts, kindled the fire and 
heated tfie oven for baking. Not- 
withstanding this, the child was 
afterwards taken out uninjured. 

Lesion No. 54. — Paul's 
Solemn B^uk». Ver. 4Q, M.— 
Ob# Mr;. Bopei, having been called 
im the ImowMge of the truth, 
stfpaifated himself from his former 
gay ftssoeiaAesu Some of these 
giddy youths, meeting him one 
day when going to the chapel, 
thus addresfidi him : * Well, 
Soper, you seem to be very 
zealous for religion; we shall 
soon hear that you are a preacher* 
Come, can't you preach us a 
sermon ? * Soper very gravely 
replied, ''No, I will name a text^ 
and win leave you to preach the 
sermon.* Then, with great em- 
phasis,, he recited the above pas- 
sage : * Beware therefore, lest that 
come upon you, which is spoken 
of in the prophets : Behold ye 
despisers, and wonder and perish ; 
for I wedb a work m yowr da^s, 
a W9vh wiiieli je sball in. ao wi8» 
beliere^ tk«iigb a man declare ii 
unto ye«.* The womls fell with 
sueh w^btt on their minds, that 
nat osM of tbem oould make a 
req^y, not did ^ey ever ridicule 
him any moie. 

Lesion Md.. 55. — Sim of 

Slajdng the E^yipt(<m,^^^T!\d3 act 
Of Hosei titagr scfM, au^, ittde^^^ 
hf BOflSdy bt^if 0(611 eoiidemiked ka 

t9tSu ttMr tJtJJartrniBIe— * lit putctt 
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terms, as a deed of assassinatio^. 
Bat we must not jndge of his 
action in such a country and age 
by the standard of law and the 
notions of right which prevail in 
oar Christian land; aad besides, 
not only is it not spoken of as 
a crime in Scriptare, or as distress- 
ing the perpetrator with remorse, 
bat according to existing customs 
among nomadic tribes, he was 
bound to avenge the blood of a 
brother. The person he slew, 
however, being a government 
officer, he had rendered himself 
amenable to the laws of Egypt, 
and therefore endeavoured to 
screen himself from the con- 
sequences by concealment of the 
corpFe. — Crit, Com. Gomp. first 
deeds of Wm. Tell, patriot of Swit- 
zerland. 

Lesson No. 56. — Previous 
Intimations of Qod's Interest in 
Gentiles. — In Old Testament, 
such cases as Balaam, Buth, and 
Naaman : persons outside the 
covenant. Obs. also the tone of 
the Messianic psalms: and the 
prophecies of the later Isaiah. 
In the New Testament we find 
Christ giving His blessing to 
the Boman centurion, and the 
Syrophoenician woman. ' The God 
of the whole earth shall he be 
called.' 

Lesson No. 57. — Fire Sym- 
bols of God. — ^Abraham's smoking 
furnace and burning lamp moving 
between the parts of the sacrifice. 
Pillar of cload and fire guiding 
Israel. Gideon's and Manoah's 
angels associated with the fire of 
sacri6ce. Shekinah fire. Fire 
vision to Elijah at the mount. See 
also Isaiah vi. 1-5. 

The Term, * I AM.*— In the He- 
brew the term is nearly Jahveh, 
but the vowels of the word Eloah 



were applied to it, so that tha 
Hebrewmightnot precisely express 
the sacred name ; so the word be- 
came Jehovah, with which we are 
fiimiliar. It expresses absolute, 
and therefore unchanging and 
eternal Being. Gomp. the name 
of Christ as given in Bev. i. 

Lesson No. 58. — A Beply to 
Flattery. — When the French am- 
bassador visited Lord Bacon in hitf 
last illness, and found him in bed 
with the curtains drawn, he ad- 
dressed this fulsome compliment to 
him : ' You are like the angels of 
whom we hear and read much, but 
have not the pleasure of seeing 
them.' The reply was the senti- 
ment of a philosopher, and lan- 
guage not unworthy of a Chris- 
tian. < If the complacence of others 
compares me to an angel, my in- 
firmities tell me I am a man.' 

Lesson No. 59. — Humility. 
— Gomp. the unworthy shrinking 
back of Moses, which carried hu- 
mility too fitr, and made it sin, 
with other Bible illustrations of 
humility. 

AbraJiam — Gen. xviii. 27; Ja- 
cob — Gen. xxxii. 10; Joshua — 
Joshua vii. 6; Gideon — Judges 
vi. 16 ; David — 1 Chron. xxix.l4 ; 
Hezekiah — 2 Chron. xxxii. 26 ; 
Josiah — 2 Chron. xxxiv. 27 ; Job 
— Job xl. 4 ; Isaiah — Isa. vi 6 ; 
Jeremiah — Jer. i. 6 ; John the 
Baptist — ^Matt.iii. 14; Paul — Acts 
XX. 19. 

Moses in the Egyptian Palace. 
— The Jews say that when Moses 
was an infant in the court of 
Egypt, Pharaoh one day was car- 
rying him in his arms, when the 
child suddenly laid hold of the 
king's beard and plucked it very 
roughly. Pharaoh thereat became 
very angiy and ordered the child 
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to be killed. The queen, faowerer, 
interfered, representing to the 
king that the child was so joong 
that it could not have known what 
it was doing; that, indeed, it 
conld not distinguish a burning 
coal from a rubj. Pharaoh or- 
dered the eiperiment to be tried, 
and when the ruby and the burn- 
ing coal were placed before him, 
Hoses took up tiie coal, and, child- 
like, placed It in his mouth and 
burnt his tongue. This procured 
his pardon, but it caused an im- 
pediment in his speech in after 
jears. 

Lesson No. 60. — JoKnMarh. 
>— He was the son of Marj, a pious 
woman at Jerusalem, at whose 
house house the apostles were ac- 
customed to meet together. He 
was sister's son to Barnabas, and 
was probably the familiar com- 
panion of Peter, by whom it is 
thought he was conyerted to Ohris- 
tianity, and who calls him Marcus, 
my son (1 Peter y. 18). The 
reason of his forsaking Paul and 
Barnabas on their first missionary 
tour does not plainly appear. It is 
evident, however, tbit Paul subse- 
quently became reconciled to him, 
for we find Mark at Home visiting 
Paul, and sending through him 
salutations to the Ohurch at Oo- 
Ios8S9, to whose favour Paul also 
recommends him (GoL iv. 10) ; 
and likewise to Philemon (Phil. v. 
24). After this Mark probably 
took some apostolic journey, for 
Paul sends for him to come again 
to Bome (2 Tim. iv. 11). This is 
the information afforded by Scrip- 
ture concerning him. 

Lesson No. 61. — TanU; 

the Bmdence of ths Egyptian King 
tQ whom Mo8e» went.-^T^niB was a 



very large city and strongly forti- 
fied. The remains of buildings 
and the obelisks are numerous; 
they bear for the most part the 
name of Barneses II. This Pha- 
raoh (Thothmes II.) had waged a 
successful war in the beginning of 
his reign against the Shasous, the 
nomad tribes of the adjoining dis- 
trict, and his residence in the 
north-west of Egypt would be of 
importance at that time. 

Moses* Bequest. — Three days 
would not suffice to journey to the 
' mountain of God.' Moses asked 
only to go on the frontiers of 
Egypt, where the people might offer 
their peculiar sacrifices without in- 
terruption from the Egyptians. 
This was in every way a reasonable 
request. 

Lesson No. 62. — A Man in 

the Stocks. — A man well known in 
the town of Newbury for many 
years as a man of intemperate 
habits, and upon whom imprison- 
ment in Beading gaol had failed to 
produce any beneficial effect, was 
fixed in the stocks for drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct at Divine 
service in the parish church. 
Twenty-six years had elapsed since 
the stocks were last used, and 
their reappearance created no little 
sensation and amusement, several 
hundred persons being attracted to 
the spot where they were fixed. 
The man was seated on a stool, 
and his legs were secured in the 
stocks at a few minutes past one 
o'clock ; and as the church clock 
(immediately facing him) chimed 
each quarter he uttered expressions 
of thankfulness, and seemed any- 
thing but pleased with the laughter 
and derision of the crowd. He 
remained, fastened to them for four 
hours. 
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Julgr ft2. [ti^.T 1. Cat. viii 26 J 

Paul at Lj^tra, 

(Acts zIt. 8-26.) 

What troubles and p o i s o cui ions ihe 
apostfles ^had met? [Esfer (to fawt /let. 
sons.] And noifr tbey flee to Lyetea 
(ver. 6) and preach tb^ {{ospel there. 
Aro they not afraid to ? Oh no, Paul 
tells ns himself that, ' tJnto me ' (Sph. 
iii. 8) ; and had not his MaiTter |ttx>- 
mised to be alwa^ with tiitem ? (Matt, 
zxviii. 19, 20.) Lystra was bat a little 
heathen tonrn ; no synagogae there — 
few in the town knew of the 'God of 
heaven and earth. Some did thoagli 
(Acts xvi. 1 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15). Aad so 
Paul and Barnabas acted like o«r 
missionaries now £ilUisti'ate by -asi 
example], preaching their glad tid- 
ings everywhere, in streets, lanes, 
honses (ver. 8). What a sad case! 
Never to have walked, never to ba^e 
played with other boys, never to have 
worked like other meio. ! What a sad 
life he mast have had ! Ko hope , 
here, no hope hereafter. How glamy 
he must have listened to Panl's glad 
tidings of a Saviour able and wiUiog 
to save; of a home wheve sickness, 
pain, and sorrow never come ! What 
did Paul perceive (ver. 8) ? (* Faith 
to be healed,* or in Greek, *to be 
saved.') No wonder tbat <?he poor 
ignorant people were cmprised at snob 
a miracle (ver. 9. 10). [Describe.] 
What did they think? (ver. 11.) They 
remembered the foolish stories of their 
gods coming down to visit men. [Ex- 
plain.] They did net know tbe bean- 
tifal history of our Lord Jesus de- 
scending into this world and becoming 
God with us (Matt. i. 23), God mani- 
fest in the flesh (1 Tim. iii. 16) j but 
they did believe in, and serve their 
gods. And so they cry, 'The gods 
are* (ver. 11). The news spreads, 
the priest of Japiter [whose tomple 
and statute were close to the city] 
brings oxen adorned with flowers, and 
is ready to sacrifice them in 'honoar 
of Paul and Barnabas. See how 
grateful these poor heathen were ! 
And heathens often set a great ex- 
ample to us. They will give time, 
money, trouble to the service of their 
gods. [lUustrato by examples.] Whfli>t 
are wb doing for ouk CK)d P Look at I 



Bom. xai. 1, «nd tw0 wbat H^ ««aft|e 
bids uspreaent ? To mitom? Why F 
How ^ But what did Paul and Bar- 
nabas dof (ver. 14.) How horrified 
<^y were 'to l]a<^Oo^1io(io«ir offered 
to thedB. (Look »t Isa- xUi. « ; Acts 
K. d6, 26 ; Ser. xxii. J^ ^.) Sow earn- 
estly they ery^ 'Sirs * (ver. 15). How 
beaut if ufiy tney descrfbe the love and 
care off our Ood '(yet. 15-17). It was 
He, not tiny, Who liad Tnaie tbe sick 
man wbU. How thqr b^ them to 
tu^n to Him. Yes, and the same Qod 
has been full of love to us too. ISot 
only has He given us earthly bless- 
ing« (ver. 17), Imt His own 4loaac Son 
(John iii. 16, 17) to die for us. And 
now all — ^yes, all — may have the for- 

f'voDess of sins and everlasting life, 
ave you spnght His best gifts ? or 
do you only care for His earthly ones ? 
Ato yoa like Ihe nine lepen whts 
wtien tfaef liad f»t wMb ihc^ wanted 
lior their bediefl^ cared nic^ to ask 
for spiritual blessings f or like Maiy 
who chose the better part? Should 
not we have the same anxious oare 
about dfao eouls of heathens as Pscnl 
and lilamidfMis h%d ? 33^ tare as lost 
and ignorant now as ih^ were then. 
[lUustrato.] Should not we too tell 
them of our God and Saviour P How ? 
[Mention different ways stf JMifnoff 
nrissioos—pMyer, matk, jffmng, eto. J 
Perhaps God na^y caU some of you oie 
day to help in this work. Only seek 
Him for yourselves. Now give your- 
selves to Him (2 Cor. viii. o), and He 
will use ywi vm He «oe8 (beet in His 
service, liwe and iiefreiiftor. But 
somethiiig else ha{|peQed to Paul at 
Lystra. Again the unbelieving Jews, 
from where? (ver. 19, 2, 5), endea- 
voured to hinder '€M's moA. WhBt 
a sad thing it as, nel; imly to refuse 
ChiQst*8 salvation ooiiselvefi, 'but to try 
to prevent other people loving and 
serving Him. ^Illustrate by an ex. 
ample/] Soon iihe ignorairt populaoa 
who had wished to wors^p the etinn- 
geni <as gods Ski, ^atf ^var. 10.) 
[Describe scene.] {See 2 Oor. xi. 25 ; 
2 Tim. iii. 11.) Bat Paul's God waa 
with him, and delivered him, and as 
the converts «tand moumfi^y around 
hhn he •rises up «!ive «nd well (ver. 
20). Tes, he soffeced mnoh in his Ule 
for Chxiat (2 Oor, zi. 2&-27), but Christ 
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was much to him ; and no# 1^^ 1$ 
wears the martyr's erown, he rejoices 
that he was counted worthy to suffer 
shame lor His name's MiB (1 Peter 
iv. 13; Matfc. v. 10-12). He feared 
not to return to Lysira (ver. 21), and 
where ela» did he go P Did they pto* 
mise their disciples an easy road to 
heaven ? Oh no and yet what com- 
forting, stl^ngthenin^ words they 
spoke (ver. 22). Yes, thoogfe siiffeir. 
ings tnusb be eiicountered here, yet 
* the kingdom * would make up for 
them hereafter, the everlasting (2 
Peter i. 11 ; 1 Peter v. 1) kingdom of 
out I/drd And Saviour! Dear childreuj^ 
afe yoh fir^relKng to that kingdom ? 
Are yoti bol*h again ? ot you cannot 
enWr there (John ili. S ; Rom. xiv. 
17). Is the king of tl^at land your 
Lord and llTaster? Haft fie washed 
yon in His blood (Col. i. 13, 14), and 
sanctified you by Hid Spirit ? (Acts 
XX vi. 18.) If so, you too shall see 
Him in His beauty (tsa. xtxiii. 17), 
and sit down on His thtbiie (&ev. iii. 



20i 21 J tf^h. Vii. 14, 18, 27). And 
so Barnabas and Paul passed on their 
way, exhorting each Church, and then 
commending them to their God (ver. 
22, 20), who alone could keep them 
(Acts XX. 82) in the dangers and tempt- 
ations Which surrounded them (Rev. 
iii. 10). What a joyful meeting they 
must have had with the Church at 
Antiooh which had sent Tiim out (ver. 
24-26; xiii. 1-3). God had fci-owned 
!Bis own work with success. His 
blessing in6. guidance had accom- 
panied His servants through all their 
wanderings. Dangers, and sorrows, 
and persecutions they had met with, 
but their Masker's promises had been 
fulfilled. * Lo I ' (Matt, xxviii. 20) ; 
and much of the seed sown, had been 
quickly reaped in joy. As it was 
then, so will it ever be. The Lord of 
missions will be with His missionary 
servants until He comes again, ana 
the earth be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, ai^ the Tf'aters cover the sek 
(Heb. ii. 14). M.c.w. 



FRAGMENTS. 



[' At Lincoln Cathedral there is a beautiful painted window, which was made by 
an ajyprehtice out of the pieces 6f glass which had been rejected by his master. It 
is considered superior to every othdr in the church.* — Macaulay.'] 

Gbeat thiags are made of fragments small. 

Small things are gefms of great ; 
And of earth's etately temples, all 

To fragments owe their weight. 

^his window, peer of ^11 the rest, 

Of fragments small is wrought ; 
Of fragn^ents thai the artist deemed 

tJnwortny of his thought. 

And thus may we, of little things, 

Kind words and gentle deeds, 
Add wealth and beanty to our lives, 

Which greater acts exceed. 

Each victory o'er a sinful thought, 

Each action true and pure, 
Is 'mid our life's engraving wrought 

In tints that shall endure, AtO^, 
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THE LIBRARY. 



The following plan for keeping the 
records of a Sunday-school Librarj 
is the most efficient we have ever met 
with. It involves a good deal of 
trouble at first in preparing the 
record book; but if the plan were 
generally adopted, books might be 
printed and ruled so as to save the 
labour of writing. Where it is the 
custom it is found to work very well, 
and, after the first trouble, to greatly 
lessen the labour of the Librarian. 

Each member of the Library has 
one page allotted to him. This page 
is divided into columns, and the num- 
bers of all the hooks in the Library 
are set in order in these columns, a 
space being left beside each number 
for the entry of the date when the 
book is taken out. The member's 
name and address stand at the top of 
the page ; the number of the page is 
put on the member's ticket, and an 
index directs to the page appropriated 
to each member. 

A page in the book looks thus : 

William Smith. 6th Boys. 23. 

St. Botolph's School, 

Claphairidale. 
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From this page it at once appears 
that W. Smith has had, and returned, 
Nos. 77 and 143 ; and he has now in 
possession No. 3. 

William Smith's ticket is arranged 
as follows : 



ST. BOTOLPH's 8UNDAT-8CBOOL. 

Library Ticket. 

Name— WiLLiAK Smith. Btli Boy». 
Number on foHo, 23. 
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The reverse of the ticket is ruled 
to enable the boy to ask for books 
whose numbers he may select, or the 
teacher for him, from the catalogue. 

The working of this plan is de- 
scribed to us as follows : 

On a child having attended the 
school for three months, and being 
spoken well of by the teax^her, he is 
allowed to join the Library. The 
name is then entered in the index, 
and a page allotted to him. A ticket 
is issued ; every book given out is 
entered against its number in the 
boy's page (as seen in the illustration) ; 
when the book is returned the entry 
is simply struck through. By this 
means an exact record is kept of 
where every book is ; and how longthe 
scholar has had it ; and it is impos. 
sible for any scholar to have the same 
book twice over, without the fact 
being known. The scholar cannot 
persist that he has had a book before, 
in the face of such a register. 

Each olassis furnished witha Library 
catalogue, and teachers are asked to 
enter on the back of the child's card 
any books that are desired. The 
teacher is encouraged to help the 
child in making the selection. 

By this system no book need ever 
be lost, and new books follow on in 
the numbers, or replace the numbers 
of such as are worn out, or for any 
cause removed. 

We shall be glad to give any further 
information that may be needed on 
the working of this scheme. 



THE TEACHERS' TREASURY, 
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THE WORK. 



THE BEGINNING OF OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS : 

PASSAGES FBOM THE * LIFE OF ROBERT RAIKBS.* 

' Was Baikes the founder of Sanday-schools ? * The answer is en- 
tirely dependent on the constraction pat upon the word < founder.' 
If by 'the founder of Sunday-schools' is meant thd person with 
whom the idea of imparting education to the young on the Lord's- 
day first originated, or by whom that idea was first carried into execu- 
tion, Eaikes is not entitled to the description. Years before Eaikes 
commenced his work, the iiotion of Sunday instruction had presented 
itself to several philanthropic indiyiduals in various parts of the country, 
and was in isolated cases put into practice. 

Eaikes' distinctive honour lies in the fact that, having, in common 
with several other kindred spirits, perceived the advantages that would 
attend Sunday teaching, he did not content himself, as others did, with 
establishing a school or schools in his own neighbourhood, but by means 
of his newspaper, the Gloucester Journal^ and other organs of public 
opinion, he recommended the practice far and wide, and never ceased 
his advocacy till the scheme was generally adopted throughout the 
land. 

The principles upon which Sunday-schools are based being as old as 
Christianity itself, it is not surprising to find those principles reduced 
to practice in numerous instances prior to the establishment of the 
Sunday-school system by Robert Raikes. As early as the sixteenth 
century. Saint Charles Borromeo, nephew of Pope Pius V., and Cardinal 
and Archbishop of Milan, founded in the parishes of his diocese a 
number of Sunday-schools, of which many continue to the present day. He 
died in 1584 a.d., at the age of forty-six. About a hundred years later, the 
Rev. Joseph Alleine, an eminent Nonconformist of Taunton, and author 
of the ' Alarm to the Unconverted/ adopted the plan of gathering the . 
young together for instruction on the Lord's- day. In the county of 
Gloucester, years before Raikes was born, Mrs. Catherine Boevey, of 
Flaxley Abbey, had one of the earliest, and certainly one of the plea- 
santest, Sunday-schools on record. Her monument in Flaxley Church, 
erected after her death in 1726^ records her ' clothing and feeding her 
indigent neighbours and teaching their children, some uf whom every 
Sunday by turns she entertained at her house, and condescended to ex- 
amine them herself.' ' Six of the poor childre^/it is elsewhere stated, 

AuausT, 1877. 8 
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* by turns diaed ai her residence on Siindsjs, and were allerwiids heaid 
say ihmi GAleeliisai.' In America, a Sonday-sehool vms fonnded 
between 1740 and 1747 by one Lndwig Hacker, at Ephrata, Luieaster 
County, PennsylTania, among the German Seyenth-day Baptists settled 
there. After ^e battle of Brao^wine, idnght between the Ameriean 
colonists and the British troops in 1777, the schoolioom was used as a 
hospital, and this sTent occasioned the breaking-np of the school. In 
1763-4 a Sunday-school was established at Gatterick, Yorkshire, by the 
Bey. Theophilus Lindsey, conjointly with a beneyolent lady named 
Cappe. Miss Hannah Ball, a young Methodist lady. Hying at High 
Wycombe, started a Sunday-school in her natiye town in 1769. Writing 
to John Wesley in 1770, she said : ' The children meet twice a week, 
— eyery Sunday and Monday. They are a wild little company, but 
seem willing to be instructed. I labour among them earnestly, desiring 
to promote the interest of the Church of Christ.' Another school, on 
a somewhat humble scale, was established at Little Leyer, a yiUagefour 
miles from Bolton, Lancashire, by a poor man named James Hey, or, 
as he was more generally termed, ' Old Jimmy o' th' Hey.' ' Old 
Jimmy ' employed the working days of the week in winding bobbins 
for weayers, and on Sundays he taught the boys and girls of tiie neigh- 
bourhood reading. His school assembled twice each Sunday in the 
cottage of a neighbour, and the time of commencing was ftnnnqnfffMl by 
the ringing, not of a bell, but of an excellent substitute — an old 
brass pestle and mortar. After a while Mr. Adam Compton, a paper 
manufacturer in the neighbourhood, began to supply Jimmy with books, 
and subscriptions in money were giyen him. He was thus enabled to 
form three branch establishments, the teachers of which w^e paid one 
shilling each per Sunday for their serrices. In 1778 a Sunda| -school 
was commenced in Macclesfield by the Bey. Dayid Simpson. And in 
the same year it is said that the Bey. Thomas Stock — ^afterward Baikes' 
co-worker in Gloucester — ^had a Sunday-school at Ashbury, in Berk- 
shire. 

Bobert Baikes' labours in the establishment of Sundfty-schools were 
the direct sequence of his philanthropic work iu the Gloucester gaols, 
which deeply impressed upon him the direct connection between ignor- 
ance and crime. ' He could not but haye frequently reflected, in his 
intercourse with those wretched delinquents, on the profound ignorance 
in which they had grown up to maturity in an utter contempt of the 
wholesome restraints, and a profiassad disregard of the sacred duties, of 
religion.' 

Baikes began by finding four women who k^t schools for teaching to 
read. With these he made an agreement to receiye as manfy children as 
he should send them on the Sunday. They were to teach them reading 
and the Catechism, and each received a shilling for her day's work* 
Such were some of the beginnings of that Sabbath-school enterprisci 
which has proyed so great a blessing to the Church and to the world. 
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MuoH of the glory of God in creation is hid by a train of 8eeon4 
. .1 7 uj 1 few look to the first. — Mowe. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT'S ALBUM. 

, NO. vin. — k aooD btop-ga?. 

Some of my worst troubles in the Sanday* school have come from the 
absence of teachers, who failed either to send notice of their intention 
to be away, or to provide a substitute. I never felt quite sure of the 
wisdom of our rule that teachers should find their own substitutes ; for 
though this did sometimes reliove me of anxiety/ it l^as often brought 
the anxiety to me, for the persons sent were quite unsuitable, and 
created disturbance and difficulty. When seeking a substitute the 
teacher is too ready to say, ' Who can I get to go ? ' and not at all 
ready enough to say, ' But is he fit to go ? ' 

I have found it a good plan to have one or two teachers unattached ; 
having no class regularly arranged for them, but willing to come every 
Sunday and fit into any vacant place. Alas, in so many schools it is 
found difficult to keep up the necessary number of teachers ; and if I 
were to talk in most schools of haviog some unattached, I should pro* 
voke a smile. Still my experience leads me to persist in my point. In 
the larger schools the staff should not be considered complete without a 
good stop-gap; and in every school the superintendent should firmly 
require to be told of all expected absences, and he should know of 
friends in the congregation whose temporary services he could secure. 

I grant that the work of a Sunday-school stop-gap is one that de- 
mands unusual wisdom and skill, and seldom yields encouragement 
from results. But it is a work that just suits some people, and uses up 
wisely and well the talent and the time that may be at their disposal 
For instance, look at that likeness in the right-hand corner of the page 
you have laid open. That is John Browning, and the thought that comes 
to me immediately on looking at it, is. What a capital stop-gap he made I 
That likeness tells its own tale. It seems to be the picture of a bonny 
little girl about eighteen months old. She fills the front of the photo* 
graph, but she is seated on her father's knee; and without sitting for his 
Hkeness he has been taken, and the expression is so natural and so 
genial, that the picture has been kept for his sake as much as the 
child's. John Browning had been for some years a Sunday-school 
teacher; I did not know him then, but presently he married, and after a 
while removed to reside in our neighbourhood, but at some distance 
from our school. One Sunday morning he came in ; I asked him, as a 
stranger, to open school, and by the way he did it I knew well that he 
was no stranger to children or to Sunday-school work. After the 
classes and teachers were settled we had a cbat. He said that he 
wanted to be interested in us, but his distance from us, and family 
claims, prevented him from offering to take a class with regularity, for 
he had been trying to learn and practice the lesson that ' whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well.' But he said that he was very 
fond of Sunday-schools, and had spent many of his happiest hours in 
them, so he could not bear the idea of throwing up altogether his con- 
nection with them, and if I would accept him he would -like to be a stop^ 
gap teacher, and would keep himself ready for a sudden call to fill up 
fuiy vacant classes. 
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Now that very morning I had been greatly bothered. Two teachens 
on the boys' side and one on the girls' had failed me without sending 
any notice, and a third male teacher came in so late that I had arranged 
for his class, and had all the disturbance of fetching his boys hack again 
for him. The girls' vacant class I had to put in with the next one; the 
two boys' classes I had joined in one, and intended to teach them my- 
self; so yon may well imagine that I was in a mood of mind that quite 
prepared me to fall in at once with the kindly offer of a good stop-tjap. 
So I said, ' I will take yon at your word ; I am two teachers short this 
morning, and will gladly give you your first bit of work to-day in our 
Bchool.' He readily acceded. The mixed class was an awkward cue to 
manage — all experienced teachers know that a mixed class of boys and 
a strange teacher present difficulties that few can master. So it was a 
&ir test whether his offer of occasional help was worth anything. I 
watched from the desk, and knew by his way that he was a skilful 
teacher. One boy I felt sure would give him trouble ; but no, he soon 
saw that directing his questionings to him got him interested, and 
the whole class were knees and heads together in the way that boys 
always sit round a good teacher. 

I begged John Browning to come to our teachers' meeting'; there he 
was introduced to the other teachers. Ho explained how it was that he 
eonld not become a regular teacher, hot told us how he loved the Sun- 
day-school, and how gladly he would serve us in any way that might 
be possible to him. There was something so bright and genial aboat 
him, that he set us all that night in a jocular mood : somebody pro- 
posed that we should form a new office, and elect John Browning our 
first Sonday-school stop-gap. The idea was taken up very readily, 
John Browning was voted in by acclamation ; and I wish I could say 
that all our officers were as faithful to their calling as John Browning 
was to his. I very seldom sent for him in vain ; he would come for the 
class, or for the address, or even for the superintendent's desk, and fill 
them all to the joy both of the teachers and the children. 

We want snch an office in all our schools ; and though the name we 
give it may sound too blunt and rough, the thing itself is good, and in 
our Churches some may surely be found willing to render this kind of 
service to the children for Christ's sake. 



CHATS WITH MY TEACHERS. 

BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PASTOR. 
NO. VII. ON SOURCES OP ILLUSTRATION. 

I HAD almost forgotten the little chat we had . beside the stream on the 
day of our teachers' treat ; but the next time the teachers met in my 
stady, Henry Saunders, the superintendent, said, * We were all very 
interested, sir, in the talk about illnstrations, and we should be glad to 
keep you to your promise of telling us more concerning them. We 
have been quite anticipating this meeting and some further .information 
on a matter which we all find to be very difficult.' 
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* Then I suppose,' I said, * if you have been thinking abont it, you 
bavo all some questions that you would like to propose to me ; and as 
that will be the best way of discovering exactly what is in your minds, 
and precisely the difficulties you experimentally find, let us have all the 
questions first. Perhaps you had better begin, Saunders, and that will 
open the way for the others/ 

* Well, sir,* Saunders replied, * I have generally been pretty successful 
in using the illustration when T had got it, but I have scarcely known 
liow to get it. Your hints in our last chat put me in the way, I 
have kept my eyes open since ; I have written out a number of papers ; 
I have cut from papers find magazines quite a big pile of scraps and 
raria ; and now I confess that I am bewildered with them, and don't 
know how to sort them and keep them for ready use.' 

* Perhaps we had better take the questions one at a time,' I said, 
* 80 let us see what can be done in keeping and classifying illustrations.* 
Here I turned to my library ; from it I took several books, and from a 
shelf by the side of it a large portfolio ; in shelves of their own fitted 
against the wall were piles of newspapers, from which also I fetched a 
specimen. 

' You will think that I have paid more than usual attention to this 
matter, and I have tried all the ways I could hear of that promised any 
good measure of success. This is a common-place book, arranged on a 
simple plan. It is indexed according to the letters of the alphabet, as 
many pages being devoted to each vowel as there are consonants, and 
as many pages to each consonant as there are vowels. Thus take the 
letter B. There is a page for all words beginning 6a, another for all 
beginning Be, and so on. On each page can be either the reference 
to a book containing the illustration, or the illustration copied out. 
This, however, requires a tidy habit, and is more suited to the student 
than to the Sunday-school teacher, having the disadvantage that the 
classification is made by the subject, or by the word, and not by its 
biblical connection. 

' In this portfolio I tried another plan. I divided the pages under 
comprehensive headings, such as Historical, Theological, Social, 
Educational, appropriating about twenty pages to each heading, and 
proposing to paste extracts in order on them. This plan keeps the 
scraps together, but I found the work of indexing such a collection too 
laborious ; and, as you will see, I have let the papers choke up the 
pages instead of being neatly pasted on thorn. When I want anything I 
remember having put there, it is sometimes half-an-hour's work to find it. 

* This little set of books, though less pretentious, I have found to be 
practically most usefal. I purposely choose small note-books, such as 
may easily be carried in the pocket ; and these I devote to extracts from 
my reading. One to extracts from theological, one from poetical, and 
one from general reading. These gradually fill, and whenever I travel 
I have one in my pocket, and can refresh memory and start thought 
with them when waiting at stations, or otherwise temporarily unoccupied ; 
'< gathering up the fragments so that nothing be lost." A book of 
illustrations may be made of this kind, and if kept well in memory thej 
will be sure to turn up for use at the right moments. 
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' Bnt I want you especially to notice this interleaved Bible. Opposite 
each page is a vacant leaf, and yon will sej I do not pat down the 
illnstrations themselves ; there would not be room for this ; but I insert 
the reference either to the book in the library or to the scrap in the 

tortfolio. It is, however, most important that every passage from a 
ook, or every scrap referred to, should have its appropriate heading^ 
and this should be placed along with the reference, in the interleaved 
Bible. This will be found constantly to save work, as from the heading 
you instantly know whether the extract will suit you. Thus to give an 
instance, turn to Acts xviii. 8. On the vacant page the reference is — 

''* Bible Customs,'* p. 415 {Van Lennep). Good. On Tentmaking. 

Or (Acts xviii. 17), '' Daily Bible lUus.*' {Kitto), Apostles and Early 

Church, p. 886. Explan. Gallio's Words. 

' I can recommend the adoption of this plan by a long experience of 
its value. 

* A much more laborious way is to arrange an open page of newspaper 
for every chapter of the Bible, and put in it scraps and references 
oonoerning its verses ; this, however, is more suitable for authors than for 
teachers. 

'I have told you of these different ways because what suits one 
person may not equally suit another, and suggestions are always so 
much better than fixed plans.* 

The oontinuance of our chat on * Illustration' I must leave till next 
month. 



THE BOOK. 



EGYPT IN THE DAYS OF JOSEPH. 

(Aid to thg Mobning Lessons.) 

{Continued from page 161.) 

Soa^ impressions concerning the nature of the kingly authority in 
Egypt are conveyed by the stories of the chief butler and chiaf baker. 
The king, for some trifling offence or neglect, had put them in prison, 
and at his own pleasure, without any public trial, he restored the one 
to his office and beheaded the other. We may, however, hardly infer 
from this that the king had unlimited control over the lives of his sub* 
jeets ; he had over the lives and liberties of the officials at his palace, 
but some restrictions were probably put on his public action. Yet, in 
all Eastern countries, there seems to be a very feeble value set on life : 
all Eastern governments are more or less despotic ; and in hot climates 
the people are usually listless and idle, very indifferent to questions df 
political liberty, though easily roused to violent passions. Such people 
willingly let their governments master them ; and their treatment comes 
to depend on the character and disposition of ttie king who happens to rule. 
Besides the king there seems to have been a governing class quite 
distinct from the people. Some indeed maintain that the power of 
* caste' was quite as strong in ancient Egypt as it now is in Indift. 



TMlgovei^tiiiig clMs ^i^sist#d partly of tlM priedbs, Who managed tbe 
rciltgfotis rites ; feMy of the ittagi, or wide men ; and parUy <yf the 
hi^ officers and prinoee. They k6pt the people in a oondition of 
semiHllaTery ; the lower dass EgyptianiEl being faiitly represented by 
tl»d degraded, poor, Itfeiess fellaheen ibnnd on the banks of the Nile «t 
the present day. 

In the atseount of Pharaoh's dream, there are introduced to us 'all 
the magicians of Egypt, and all the wise men thereof.' They were 
catfod to see if they could interpret the dreams which troubled the king. 
This suggests an inquiry into the science and learning of the period. 
The ehief study of the Egyptians was astronomy, and its sister science 
astrology. We may readily account for this as we remember the dry, 
dear atmosphere of Egypt, which gives the stars a brilliancy we can 
little imagine, familiar as we are with dark nigfits and mi«ty skies. 
The country also is yery flat and open ; there are scarcely any trees 
or high dwellings to intercept the view; and the wealth, splendour, 
and movements of the stars, cannot fail to impress the thoughtful 
observer. Astronomy, as a science, took its rise in Egypt, and with 
many of its most important facts the magi became acquainted. Astro- 
nomy is the endeavour to understand the order and movement of the 
heavenly bodies, and is a very proper, most sober, and most inspiring 
study. But there have been persons of very imaginative disposition who 
could not look long at the stars without ^ncying that those stars exerted 
a kind of influence upon them. This is the foundation of astrology, 
which is the endeavour to discover how our human characters and human 
affairs are guided and moulded by starry influences. In both of these 
sciences the Egyptians were ekilled, and by astrology they professed 
ability to interpret dreams and visions. 

They were also skilled in geometry, or the laws and practice of 
measurement ; being led to give attention to this by the necessity for 
measuring the height to which the Nile rose, so that they might con- 
struct canals,' dykes, and dams, for the conveyance of the witer over 
the t!nore distant fields. It is evident al&o that they underaftood some 
of the first principles of mechanics, such as the wedge and kclined 
plane, and perhaps also the pulley. Some of the enormous blocks of 
stone used in building the pyramids and palaces were carried very long 
distances, and raised to considerable heights. 

When the great fiimine began, the inhabitants of surronnding eotm- 
tries came to Egypt for supply, evidently regarding this as the grain- 
producing country of the ancient world. 

As we have already noticed, Egypt was wholly dependent Ibr it* 
fertility on that wonderful river, the Nile. The country is indeed Called the 
gift of the Nile ; and one of its names is taken firom the dark-coloured 
waters of the Nile, or the dark-coloured soil which it leaves behind it. 

Though recent travellers have met with much success In th^ir en- 
deavours, and opened out to modern enterprise large districts of central 
Africa, it cannot even yet be said that the source of the Nile has ']been 
certainly discovered. It probably rises in the tropical re^ons, and the 
cause of its annual flood may be thus stated. In the tropics rain does 
not fall at uncertain times, as with us ; but there are fixed rainy scasonsi 
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when a vasi quantiiy of ram fidls at onee. The rainfall of a large 
difltriei of conntry passes oflf by this river. Usaally the rain passes 
away by many streams in many directions, but the nature of the ground 
in this case makes this rainfall ran wholly into the Nile. Then at the 
point where the riyer joins the sea, the ground is flat, and silted np, 
so that the water drains off very slowly, during the process flooding aU 
the lower valley, and leaving a rich deposit of new soil brought from 
the high grounds of Sennaar. 

The river begins to look turbid or muddy a little after midsummer. 
The water is then easily filtered, and is very suitable for drinking. It 
gradually becomes more muddy, fills up, and overflows its banks till 
about September 21 ; then it is at its greatest height, and the whole 
country is covered with water. At the first cataract it will rise forty 
feet ; at Thebes, thirty>six feet ; at Cairo, thirty feet ; and at the 
Damietta and Bosetta mouths, only four feet. The water is carried to 
distant parts by an elaborate system of canals, and it may be kept on 
the ground a long time by closing the mouths cf the canals, and so pre^ 
venting it firom draining away. Unless it rises above sixteen feet there 
will be no harvest, and it has been known not to rise at all : on one 
occasion within modern history (a.h. 457) it did not rise for seven 
years in succession. The deposit left is found only to uplift the land 
four and a half inches in a century. 

When the water has subsided, the land is ploughed, .or broken with 
the hoe, and the seed is sown ; often it is trodden into the ground by 
sending a flock of goats into the field. Wheat is the principal thiug 
sown; and when it is ripe, the reapers cut off simply the ears of corn, 
which are immediately thrashed and winnowed. There are also vine- 
yards, and various other kinds of fruit are produced, such as onions, 
garlic, beans, pumpkins, cucumbers, melons, flax, and cotton. No fall 
size trees are to be found, only acacias, palms, figs, sycamores, etc. 

In the life of Joseph we have also indication of the social customs of 
the people, and of the existence of class, or caste, prejudices When 
Joseph arranged a feast for his brethren, it is reported that * they set 
on for Joseph by himself, and for the brethren by themselves, and for 
the Egyptians, which did eat with him, by themselves ; because the 
Egvptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians.' There could be no reason for this except 
Egyptian pride of birth and position — a sort of caste feeling and pre- 
judice. To us, it is singular that it should be regarded as defiling to 
eat at the same table with persons of lower rank. Our social customs 
in regard to eating do not furnish the explanation. With us each guest 
has his own knife, fork, and plate, and his portion of food cut from the 
joint, no one else touching it. But in Eastern countries the food is cut 
up before being brought to table, and each person puts his fingers into 
the one common dish, selecting what he pleases ; and we can well 
imagine that a guest would like to be sure of the cleanliness of those who 
shared in his dish. This also explains the necessity for so much wash- 
ing before, and in connection with. Eastern meals. 

(To be conUniied.) 
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No. 63. [a.T. Pga. I. 16.] Aug. 12. 

Promises of Delivercmce. 

(Read Exod. vi. 1-13.) 

Tntro,'] The faith of Moses was 
sorely tried for a time by the appa- 
rent failure of his mission. Instead 
of signs indicating approaching deli, 
yerance, the sufferings of the people 
were seriously increased by the inter- 
ference of Moses. They were now 
bidden to make the bricks, finding, as 
beat they could, their own straw. They 
bitterly complained to Moses. They 
even complained o/ him. This sent 
Moses to God wibh questionings and 
entreaties. (See chap. v. 22, 23.) It 
was a time when all concerned needed 
comforting and reassuring, and such 
we find in our lesson. Compare how, 
again and again, Ck>d renewed His 
covenant and promise to Abraham 
and Jacob. 

1. Said unto Moses: in direct 
answer to his complaints. The deli- 
yerance of the people was a longer 
and a more important work than 
Moses dreamed. It must include the 
punishment of the nation which had 
oppressed them. Do to Pharaoh: 
who had already shown his obstinacy, 
tyranny, and cruelty. With a strong 
hand : i.e., after having felt the power 
of a strong hand, visiting him with 
judgments. Let ; drive : be willing 
that they should go, nay, even compel 
them to go. This indicates that there 
would be a great change in his views 
and feelings. 2. The Lord : or, Je- 
hovah. This is the covenant name 
for God, as announced to Moses at 
the burning bush (chap. iii. 14). 3. 
God Almighty : El Shaddai. El is 
the usual name for God, which all the 
world might use ; Jehovah is the pecu- 
liar name which His covenant people 
alone might use. Not known : in the 
sense of not fully apprehended. * It 
is scarcely possible to doubt that the 
sacred name of Jehovah was known 
from very early times, but the deriva- 
tion and full meaning of the word 
were only now fully declared.' 4. 
Established : the term given, or 
madej is not used because the cove- 
nant was made first with Abraham, 
and could only be conf/rmed with the 
Israelites. To give them : this was 



Grod's part of the covenant ^ by it the 
people pledged themselves to love, 
serve, and obey Jehovah only. We 
enter into covenant with God; explain 
the new testament, or covenant, sealed 
with the blood of Christ. Of their 
pilgrimage: neither of the patri- 
archs had any land in Canaan while 
they sojourned there, save Abraham, 
who bought a grave. 5. Heard : they 
thought God did not regard them. We 
must never think that Grod does not 
hear us, because we do not get answers 
as quickly as we wish. Remembered 
my covenant : what a gracious as- 
surance to quiet all fears. Enough if 
God is working for us, we may trust 
Him to take right ways, and choose 
right times. 6. X will bring, etc. : 
great promises and assurances, making 
demands for trust. That seems to be 
God's voice in all ages. Trust Me : 
Trust wholly. 6. Stretched out arm : 
the hieroglyphic writing represents 
vmght by two outstretched arms. 7. 
To me : as an object of peculiar care. 
8. Swear ; or, lift up my hand. 9. 
For anguish of spirit : so occupied 
with present toil that they could not 
receive comfort. Much trouble so 
occupies the mind, and blinds the 
eyes that consolation cannot be re- 
ceived. 12. Uncircumcised lips: 
such as cannot speak fluently. Moses 
despairingly thought that the failure 
was his fault. 

1. Trouble blinds men. Describe 
the sad condition of Israel. How 
much they had to complain of. And 
the first effort on their behalf ended 
in worse sufferings. So they could 
not see that God was still near them. 

2. TaOUBLE NEVER BLINDS GOD. 

He was watching them all the time. 
He was overruling. He was worldng 
out His purpose of mercy. * He never 
slumbers nor sleeps.' 

3. Men mat doubt and despair. 
Moses did; the people did, so that they 
would not listen to any comfortings. 
Too full of their troubles. They kept 
looking down ; they should have looked 
up and on. 

4. God never forgets, or fails 
FROM, His promise. Illus. and im- 
press that the * gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance ; ' i.e., 
God never changes or fails. 
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Ko. 64. [G. T. Psa. ±L 8.] Aslg. X2* 

Paul and Silas in Prison, 

(Bead Acta zvi 2»-40.) 

Intro,] The efrcmndtatidefl leaaifllf 
to thi&i Arrefift of Paul fthoald be re- 
called. The apdstle felt tbftt tb«^ 
was a dangef of hH MtlSkm he/i&g 
coiirounded with the WoHt of theise 
Boothsajers, and tbeieford ill tebe 
checked the yodng womAii'B iay, attd 
prored bow imicb big'biM* was tb« 
power accompanying him, by bidding 
the evil spirit go out of the ^*!. We 
may oompare this pythoness to tbe 
mesmerists and mediams Of the pre. 
sent day. What a. commOtiOil wfta 
made by those who thus lost th^ir 
trade ! This is the first time and 
occasion on which Paul came into 
direct conflict witb paganistii. Hither- 
to persecntion had sllways beeii raised 
by bigoted Jews. 

22. Multitude ront : n popnlat 
tamult was created, in which the rery 
magistrates were led a#ay» Rent off: 
violently stripped them, to that the 
lictors might beat their bare backs 
witb rods. This they ongbt not to 
have done before trial. Prob. the ac- 
cusation that they were Jews lied the 
praetors to forget their dignity, and 
become mere persecutors. 28. Maily 
Stripes : by Jewish law stripes were 
limited to thirty-nine (2 Cor. ±i. S^l); 
bat no law restricted a Boman scourg. 
ing. Paul boro this quietly, as his 
Master had done when suffering from 
similar violence (1 Peter ii. 23). Keep 
them safely: professing to regaid 
them as violent aUd dangerous men 
imperilling the safety of the city. 
24. Thrust them : very roughlj^ j en- 
tering fully into the spirit with Which 
the magistrates had committed tli0m. 
Inner prison: this wad tk sort of 
dangeon. Conybeare sayii, inner pri- 
sons were 'pestilentid.lcells,'dampand 
cold, from whicb the ligbt was ex- 
cluded, and where the cbftius ttr^d 
on the limbs of the prisohers.' One sUob 
place may be seen to this d^^ on tbe 
slope of the Capitol at Borne. Stocks: 
a wooden frame, into which itom^times 
the hands and neck, as well as the 
feet, of prisoners were put. This fixed 
only the apostld'S feet, but sOtHim in 
a position of much painfuluess. 25. 
Midnight : mentioned as the time of 
the earthquake. With the smarting 
pain of their torn backs, and in ih^ir 



sfitmloeli position, they oould not sleep, 
BO they oheered each other witb psalm 
and song. Observe, however, that 
they iltflo pfdydd, oomfdrtin^ fbem- 
selves M tlib hmi of WA^tf by «Aiting 
their care on God. PrisoneiB heard : 
noticed to show bow, fn the ibost ad- 
rerse eirdumstanoMr, we eto woHb for 
our Msiter-^sing for HiM^^lHieli ir6 
eaonoe speak Of bift. *Fbf» fO&owii;^ 
PsafaM har^ IfMn mggiiiHMd ii iu^- 

able: PsA.cii. 19,20; EexhC. 12;idttVi. 
e-%. 26. E«Mlfqiiftke : « ttitiutf 
^benoittenoA 60inci^Sfig w^ AM de- 
liverance flf God'* seryasfis; to tb^ 
pagan miud It se^n^cd lild iSke godM 
punishing tbfem f^ wliSie ih4ff bud 
done to these pri)K>nt^. Tb6 eaftb- 
quake ttttgbt Itteak open the stooks, 
spring the doorft ftcnUL tbeir lOcliir and 
binges, dfid SO s<st 'tb<^ piisottefs free. 
27. AWttkiflg: fri^tened WHib tkH 
earthquake. Killetf fattoiMlf : beoaoift 
be kUeW that the Hktrm piiiilsbmeilt 
infiicted on his pWsotterg would be iii'- 
fiicted on him if they escarped. H^. 
Paul cried: it WaM gfiveu bim to 
know Urbat wairhttppeUingiuthe diork- 
neSB. 29. Light : or torch. SprAhg 
in : feeling tbs^ tbene were wondetftf 
prisoners be biid, and fiSM IritH H- 
morse for bis ili.treatiuent 6f ftliiA, 
80. Saved:- sonke tbi^ M ttwCttt 
saved' from the cbttsoc^ttenees d^ bis 
apparent iieffleot df duty; bot ttote 
probbbfy be knew that Paul had bMH 
preaching the way of idXveOiort, Gei^ 
tainly Paul answered the d^p^ 
thought. SI. Believe ; <»., accept of 
Jesus as the tf eiteiah. Trust Hbki. He 
saves. 

1. Violence. On the jMurt of ibe 
peopU, dragging bim before the xiia- 
gistrates. On tiie pert of the magi$* 
traies beating men openfy who were 
uncondenmed. On the part of the 
jailor, * thrusting them/ etc 

2. Calmness. To bear insult aad 
injustice^ pMofol stripes, wietebid 
dungeon^ and cruel stocks. Wbeaee 
came the calmness ? Tbey were^aiel 
at heairt. Willing to suffer for JeMe' 
sake. And He was near to tbem, he^ 
ing them to sing wbile in {XaiH. 

3. AxAftv. Bsflf^qnake. WbM ft 
did. Jailor^e feeon, Suddeik xeiolfe 
to take bis life. fQie aiHested luMlfl. 
The spirit hiimbM. 

4. Saltatfok. QdXL^i, (stj^tsdAtti, 
received, etc. 
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UTo. 65. IQ' T. Jer. i. 19.] Aug 19. 

The First Plague. 

(Bead Exod. vii. 14r-25.) 

Intro.'] The first thirteen yeraes of 
this chapter give the renewal of the 
call to Hoses and Aaron, and narrate 
hy what miracle they were to prove 
themselves to Fhavaoh as the messen- 
|;er8 of God. The changing' of the 
rod into a serpent was to be a proof 
of their Divine mission, and also a 
sig^ to Phasaoh that God's power was 
greater than hisj the serpent being 
the symbol of Egyptian authority. 

The Buocession of plagues with 
which we have now to deal was de- 
signed to show that Jehovah has con- 
trol over all the powers of Nature 
which this Egyptians worshipped. So 
it is said that by them God gets 
hoQQur on all the gods, or over all the 
gods, of Egypt. 

As the ijoagicians succeeded in imi- 
tating a part of Mosds' miracle — turn- 
ing their rods also into serpents — 
Pharaoh seemed to be justified in re- 
fusing Moses' request. 

H. Is hardened : when the hard, 
ejiing of the heart is seen as a Divine 
judgment on man's wilfulness, then it 
is said, Ood hordened. When it is 
seen as the necessary consequence of 
■elf- will, then it ia said, the heart is 
hard^fi^d. If we wiU not use our 
arm, by-and-by, when we want to, we 
shall find that we cam, not. Eemember 
that iu inflicting judgments God may 
strike vieu's hearts as well as men's 
bodies and circumstances. 15. In the 
morning: when Pharaoh was ac. 
customed to go and offer his devotions 
to the river, which was worshipped 
under variouj;i names and symbols. 
This visit of Hoses took place at the 
period of the yearly overflowing, about 
the middle of June. By the river's 
brink: at the place where Pharaoh 
WMiaooustomedtogo. 16. Hebrews: 
the name by which the Israelites were 
kBOw« in Egypt. 17. Thou shalt 
know : by seeing and feeling the signs 
and proofs of the power thou dost de- 
spise. Turned to blood : t.e , to the 
resemblance of blood. 'Before the 
rise the water of the Kile is green 
and unfit to drink. About June 25 
it becomes clear, and then yellow, and 
gtfadiii^y yeddiflh like ochye; this 
^E^ has bees generally attributed 
to the red earth brought down from 



Sennaar, but Ehrenberg proves it is 
owing to the presence of microscopic 
cryptogams and infusoria. The depth 
of the colour varies in different years; 
when it is very deep the water has an 
offensive smell. The supernatural 
character of the visitation was attested 
by the suddenness of the change ; by 
its immediate connection with the 
words and acts of Moses, and by its 
effects ' {Spk. Comm.). 18. Fish 
shall die : this was an unusual effect. 
Lothe to drink : very trying to tho 
^gyi^tiAna, who, not without reason, 
regarded the Nile as furnishing tho 
most delicious water in the world. 
To spoil their water was indeed to 
humble their pride. *It is not an 
ordinary river that is thus tamed 
into blood ; it is the sacred, beneficent, 
solitary Kile, the very life of the state 
and of the people, in its streams, and 
canals, and tanks, and vessels of wood, 
and vessels of stone, then, as now, 
used for the filtration of the delicious 
water from the sediment of the river- 
bed' {Stcmley), 19. Pools: or 
canals cut to carry the fertilising 
waters all through the land. 22. Did 
so : by digging at the river-sides they 
might get a little water, and easily 
colour it BO as to deceive Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh was only too ready to seize 
on an excuse for refusing to yield to 
Jehovah's command. The names of 
the two chief magicians appear to bo 
given in 2 Tim. iii. 8. 23. Set his 
heart : allow himself to be persuaded. 

1. ThB WOBSHIP of TBS BIYBK-GOD^ 

* The sacred bull Apis was the living 
representation of Osiris, of whom the 
river was regarded as the embodiment 
or manifestation.' Begular worship 
was offered daily, and a special fes- 
tival was held at the rising of the 
flood. In the midst of such rites 
Moses testifies for the living God. 

2 TH« IMYSK-QOD SHOWN NOT TO BE 

THR TftUB God. If the true he would 
have k^pt his river pure ; but he could 
not resist the command of Jehovali, 
the true God. He could change the 
water into the colour of blood, kill the 
living creatures in it, and make it an 
offence. Pharaoh might have learned 
who wafi the true God, and whose will 
was to be obeyed. 

3. WiLrUL MSN RESISTING THK 

p&OOf OF TH« TKUB GoD. Magicians 
by imitations of the sign ; Pharaoh by 
sheer stubbornness of spirit. 
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No. 66. [O. T. Ter. 11.] Aug. 19. 

Thessalonians and Bereans, 

(Bead Acts xvii. 1-15.) 
Intro^ The previoas lesson was too 
fall to allow of our treating of Panrs ap- 
peal to his citizen rights : a very proper 
appeal in a Boman colony, where Ro- 
man law onght to be hononred. The 
only wonder is that Panl did not ap- 
peal to his Roman rights when first 
arrested. The earthqnake seems to 
have frightened the magistrates, or 
else, when the excitement of the popu- 
lar tamnlt was over, they felt how un. 
worthily they had acted. Panl's ap- 
peal increased their fear, for now they 
were chargeable with violation of 
Roman law. Paul did not desire to 
cause public rioting, which could only 
hinder his mission, so he quietly left 
the town. 

1. Through Amphipolis: travel- 
ling by the well-known Roman road, 
called the Egnatian Way^ Amphi- 
polis was thirty-three miles from 
Philippi; and ApoUonia thirty miles 
farther. Thessalonica : thirty-seven 
miles still farther. The party would 
be three days journeying the entire 
distance. ThesS£|,lonica was the most 
important city^ of Macedonia. It was 
situated at the head of the bay Ther- 
inaicuSt and is now called Saloniki. A 
synagogue : should be the synagogue, 
intimating that there was none either 
at Amphipolis or ApoUonia. 2. His 
manner was: to use opportunities 
afforded to visitors to speak in the 
synagogues. Reasoned: from Old 
Testament Scripture proving that Jesus 
must be the Messiah. To what Scripture 
may we think he referred ? 3. Open- 
ing : i.e.y explaining. Alleging : af- 
firming with the strength of his own 
decided convictions. Suffered : this 
was the great stumbling-block to the 
Jews. A triumphant Saviour they 
could receive ; the cross was an offence. 
Risen again : this was the other great 
difficulty ; if it could be proved, then 
no doubt was left as to Christ's Mes- 
Hiahship. God had acknowledged Him 
by thus raising Him from the dead. 
Christ : Greek for Messiah. 4. Con- 
sorted with : threw in their lot with j 
kept company with, so as to get further 
teaching. Devout Greeks : not ac- 
tual proselytes, but religiously minded 
pagans. Chief women : those be- 
longing to well-to-do families. 5. 






Envy: at the success of preaching 
which they would not themselves ac- 
cept. Lewd fellows : or market, 
loungers; the class always ripe for 
mischief. House of Jason : where 
Paul's company were entertained, 
and where Christian instrnction was 
given. 6. The rulers : comp. to the 
people (verse 5). The idea appears to 
have been to expose them to the f ary 
of the excited mob ; and this failing 
they brought all they could find before 
the politarchs, or magistrates. Upside 
down: raised disturbance and com- 
motion everywhere. 7. Another king : 
this shows what confused, excited 
ideas they had gained. 8. Troubled : 
by this report of men inciting to re- 
bellion. 9. Taken security : pledged 
^■o appear again before them when 
culled ; or made Jason responsible 
for the good conduct of Paul and Silas. 
10. By night: secretly, because the 
great anxiety was to got them arrested. 
Berea: now Ferrta, *an important 
and delightful town, built on tho 
eastern slope of the Olympian range 
of mountains, and having a fine view 
of the plain beneath.' 11. More 
noble : generous, liberal-minded ; of 
more inquiring disposition. Searched, 
etc. : carefully examined for themselves. 
Daily : with continuing persistency. 
12. Therefore : because persuaded by 
the Word of God itself. 13. Jews of 
Thessalonica : whose opposition was 
most bitter and intense. Stirred up : 
put evil thoughts into their minds, 
and excited prejudices. 14. To the 
sea : so that they might not know 
where he was going. 

1. Paul's message. Tho Messiah 
is expected. Tho Messiah has come. 
Jesus is the Messiah. You ought to 
receive Him as such. If you do you 
will find He brings life and salvation 
to you. 

2. Paul's proofs. What he per- 
sonally knew. What he personally had 
experienced. What he read in the 
Word of God. 

3. How THESE WERE TREATED AT 

TnsssALONiCA. Some received. Some 
violently opposed. Not because they 
had good reasons, but because they 
felt envy and prejudice* 

4. How THESE WERE TREATED AT 

Berea. Made matters of personal 
and thoughtful inquiry. 



MATERIALS READT FOB USE. 
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No. 67. [O.T. Psa. cli. 15.] Aug. 26. 

The Land of Egypt smitten^ 

(Read Exod. ix. 13-36.) 

IntroJ] This plagao is referred to 
as one of singular impressiveness ; 
bowing for a time the stubborn spirit 
of Pharaoh. The previous plagues 
should be explained. 

Seven days after turning the water 
to blood, Moses and Aaron again 
appeared before Pharaoh ; and, on his 
refusal to release the ptople, threat- 
ened a plague of frogs, * There is 
always abundance of frogs in the Nile 
and its marshes.* The miracle con- 
sisted in their numbers, and in their 
leaving their natural habits to swarm 
over the land. The frog was an ob- 
ject of worship in Egypt, as an em- 
blem of the Creative power. 

Then followed the most distressing 
plague of lice or gnatSf peculiarly pain- 
ful to the * cleanliest of all the ancient 
nations, clothed in white linen, antici- 
pating in their fastidious delicacy and 
ceremonial purity, the habits of 
modern, and northern Europe.* 

The fourth was the plague of flies ; 

Kitto thinks the scardbceuSy or sacred 

beetle, worshipped as an emblem of 

the sun. Others think it was the dog- 

jly. 

The next plague afflicted the cattle. 
Stanley shows that this also was a 
smiting of the idol- system. * It waa 
not the ordinary cattle that died in 
the field, but the sacred goat of Mendes, 
the ram of Ammon, the calf of Helio- 
polis, the bull Apis.* It is regarded 
as most important that none of th« 
cattle of the Israelites suffered. The 
judgment was thus plainly seen to 
come from Jehovah. 

The sixth plague struck the people 
with painful disease, the magicians 
themselves suffering badly. 

In all these, notice that there was 
reference to some of the gods of 
Egypt J and Jehovah showed Himself 
to have power over all Egypt's most 
powerful things. And the spirit which 
Pharaoh showed should be observed. 
When the trouble was over he hardened 
his heart again. 

The next plague was introduced with 
peculiar solemnity. It was to be a 
more immediate and awful sign of the 
power of Jehovah, as God of the 
elements. 

13. Early in the morning: be- 



cause the days 'SOon became intensely 
hot ; but also that there might bo a 
long day for the great storm. 14. All 
my plagues : i.e., you have tasted 
some of them : you shall have them all 
if you resist. Upon thine heart : 
because as king he would deeply feel 
this humiliation of his people, and 
ruin of his land. None like me : 
therefore I should be at once and fully 
obeyed. 15. I will : in this verse the 
idea is not exactly caught. God pleads 
with Pharaoh that He might have de- 
stroyed him at once, and utterly j and 
he had been spared only in the hope 
that he would be persuaded to obey. 
16. Raised thee up : kept thee stand- 
ing, not destroyed yet. God graci- 
ously exhausts all persuasions first. 
18. Rain : a serious thing in the con- 
dition of the crops at that time. 19. 
Send . . . cattle : a command which 
tried the faith of the people. God*s 
lesson was to be learned by the people 
as well as by the king. 22. Land of 
Egypt : probably Lower Egypt only : 
the delta and adjoining district. 23. 
Fire : or lightning of an extraor- 
dinary kind. 25. Brake every tree : 
the large hailstones would break off 
the branches, and the lightning would 
smite some. 27. I have sinned : 
This visitation made some impression 
on the king ; he not only acknow- 
ledges Jehovah to be the God of tbo 
storm, but confesses his own and his 
people's sins. Alas, that it proved 
to be only, a passing goodness. 31. 
Boiled : or in blossom. This shows 
the season to have been late February 
or early March. 32. Rie: or spelt, 
now called doora by native Egyptians. 

1. Pharaoh sparbd. God says He 
might have destroyed him at once. 
In mercy he had been spared, if so be 
he would yield to persuasions. God's 
patience and long-suffering are ever 
more wonderful than His wrath. 

2. Pharaoh chastised. While God 
spared him, He tried to bless him : 
God must pse severe means, because 
none other would he feel. See how 
God tries to humble Pharaoh by six 
plagues. 

3. Pharaoh dealt with more se- 
verely. As in the plague of the les- 
son. There was more in the dreadful 
storm to affect his feeling. He might 
well be alarmed at the mighty power 
of the God he resisted. Who can 
contend with Him and prosper ? 
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THK TKAOHKBB ZBXASDBT OF 



No. 68. IG.T. 1 Tim. a. 5.] Aug. 26. 

Paul at Athens. 

(Bead Acts xvii. 16-414.) 

Intro."] The spite of the Jewish 
partj was special! j excited against 
Pan], so Le was hidden and hurriedly 
«eut awaj. His companions were left 
to travel by more nsnaJ routes (ver. 15). 
For Athens the city to which Paul 
now came, see ' Topics ' ii. IIB. ' The 
most celebrated city of Greece; dis- 
tingoiehed for the military talents, 
learning, eloquence, and artistic skill 
of its inhabitants. It was fonnded by 
Cecrops, and an Egyptian colooy, 
about 1556 years before the Christian 
era. It was called Athens in honour 
of Minerva (or Athena) who was chiefly 
worshipped there, and to whom the 
city was rfedicated. The city at first 
was built on a rock in the midst of a 
spacious plain ; but in process of time 
the whole plain was covered with 
buildings, which were called the lower 
city.' 

16. Waited for them : Silas and 
Timotfaeus : Lake seems to have been 
left at Philippi. Stirred : excited 
with desire to preach the living God. 
Given to idolatry : it seems that idol 
altars, statues, and temples so 
abounded, that it waA said to be 
'easier to find a god than ^ man in 
Athens.' 17. Disputed he : the term 
indicates that he met with opposition. 
Devout persons : those interested in 
religious questions. Market : or angora ; 
market.place ; common place of oon* 
course. The conversational style of 
conveying information was familiar to 
the Athenians from the example of 
Socrates. 18. Philosophers : word 
means, lovers of wisdom. Epicu- 
reans : followers of Epicurus, who 
taught that the only thing to live for, 
was to get as much pleasvre as pos- 
sible. Stoics : so called from meeting 
in a porch, called a stoa ; followers of 
Zeno, who taught that the highest 
good was to compel ourselves to be 
altogether indifferent both to pleasure 
and to pain. This babbler : a scorn- 
ful expression ; a man who has picked 
np some queer notions somewhere. 
Strange gods : of Jesus they bad 
never heard. From this sentence we 
learn the two points that came out 
strongly in all Paul's teaching : Jesus 
and the Resv/rrection, 19. Brought 
him : not in a formal way arrested 



hia, and brought him before the court : 
but induced him to accompany them. 
Areopagus: liars' Hill, the place 
where the oonrt of judges, called the 
Areopagites, was held. The place re- 
mains, and the stone seats which the 
judges occupied can still be traced. 
The place was regarded as sacred, and 
a quiet opportunity was afforded Paul 
for unfolding his message. 21. Some 
new thing : the latest news. Always 
on the look-out for something sur- 
prising and exciting. 22. Too super, 
stitious : quite a mistaken translation 
of Paul's words. He began in a con- 
ciliatory way, saying * I perceive 
among you a remarkable interest in 
religion. ' All things which I behold 
bear witness to your carefulness in 
religion.' 23. Unknown God: there 
may have been more than one such 
altar. It served Paul's purpose to 
point out that they admitted their 
knowledge of deity was neither com. 
plete nor satisfactory. Ignorantly 
worship : because Imowing neither 
his attributes, nor his name. 24. God: 
the one only Grod. God the Creator. 
God the living One. Temples . . . 
hands : He who made aU things must 
be a spiritual being : no form will en- 
shrine Him : no temple limit Him. 26. 
One blood : therefore different nationip 
ought not to hftve different religions. 
Bounds, etc. : places for the dif- 
ferent nations to occupy. 27. Seek 
the Lord: this the great work of 
Divine Providence, to set men and 
nations seeking God. 28. His off- 
spring: more than His creatures, 
nearer and dearer to him than they. 
Own poets : AratiLS and Cleanthus. 

1. Influence of idolatry on Paul. 
He had seen it before, but to nothing 
like such an extent. It caused distresp, 
because these images around him hid 
away God, and spoiled the thought of 
Him. It aroused him to action. He 
could not wait quietly for his com- 
panions. He must speak in synagogue 
and agora. 

We ought to feel deeply tJbat our 
fellow-men are in the bHudnoss i^nd 
darkneiis of idolatry. 

2. Influence of Paul on the iool- 
ATBY. He gained the notice evea of 
the philosophers. He rendered a plain 
and noble witness for the living God 
on Mars' Hill. He held back nothing, 
But only a few were persuaded to turn 
from duQib idols. 



UTATB^tiokiift msiDt T(m Ul^. 
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Qtbc l^tfA wad the tentft. TH^ tme 
itt^ixfA in the la^ \e$scm was t1i0 
s^yeiiiSi. The eight and ninth need to 
bif tefeMd to and ezpHdnei^r. Th& 
^d iliready nedTly desttojrej! by 
fc/tti^ plBuga^ was fiirther d«vaa- 
tet0d bf an eztraotdin^Uy difrht ot 
lociiBbl. Thede irere ii weH-known 
iteoxAf;6 of the country; but this 
yifiitaMn W&s to b^ terribly aerM. 
For lo6tidt, see 'Topics/ vol. i: p*. 6iS. 
For Vivid diescHptit^ of the ravages 
of loOtiM, see Joel ii. 1-11. 

Th^ ninth plagn^ came without any 
pifevionitf annoancement. It is called 
' a darkness that Tnight be folt.' A 
dA^ki^BSS in thtd sky occasioned by 
something which caused distress and 
iiuffering. This was probably a dread, 
fnl vii^tdtlon of the hot wind, Oklled 
the swmoon, ot elwMsin ; ' it fills the 
atmos^hero ^ith dense masses of fine 
stod, bringing 6n a darkness far 
deeper thfeu i!hat of onr worst fogs in 
n^itfter.* 'Thin infliction "^tas spedially 
cdlcnlated to iUEfect the spirits of the 
figjrptiattS, whose chief object of wor- 
Ihip was Ra, the itin>god.' 

1. Tht Lord said: or had daid. 
Ver. 1^, are regarded as paren- 
thetiedl, and introdacCory to the last 
gre^ display of the Divine power, 
tfoi^et recalls the revelation sofa com- 
mantl that had been given him by 
God. Shall let -• or be willing j then 
it tVdtdd be tinker such an impulse 
that he would even throst them oat 
with Violence. Little did Fharaoh 
Conceive, whfin he thus resisted God's 
wiQ, in what an awf ol way the final 
judgment of the Lord would come. 
It iv ever dangerous work to rush (as 
a prophet puts it) 'on the bosses ol 
Jehovah's buckler.' 2. Borrow: not 
in the sense of getting a loan to be 
retmfned : distiudtly meaning, ask, 
demand, or beg. In the moments of 
Mcoitement the Egyptians would be 
willing to give them anything to get 
rid Of them. Of this disposition they 
were to tisike the full advantage. 
These jewels, or ornaments, Were sub- 
sequently uSed in making vessels for 
the Sanctuary. 3. Favour . . , 
Egyptians : there is no goffd reaton 
for assuming that they shared in the 



feeling of tliid Idng, or approved his 
policy. VtsTf Ifreat: this » not said 
in boasting, but to ei^lain i^e influ- 
ence which Moses had gained, and the 
effect of tho miracles on the people. 
4. Moses said : probably on leaving 
the palace, as narrated in chap. x. 28, 
29. B^idnight: when such a visita. 
tion Woiidd bb most deeply felt ; ez- 
citi^ont and alarm would be at their 
height, #^6n the plague thus smote 
them hi the darimess. 5. First- 
born : thede ever regarded as pecu. 
liar treasTures. Firstborn of Pha- 
raoh : which distinctly indicates that 
Pharaoh lost the heir to his own 
throne. Behind the mill : the 
grinding of the meal for daily use in 
every household is done at a small 
mill by female slaves. At work the 
slave sHs heTiind the mill for con- 
venience of turning the upper stone. 
6. Great cry : so many households 
in distress. If this Pharaoh was 
Thothmes II., there was a great cry 
from the palace, for this king left no 
son, and was succeeded by his widow. 
Firstborn of beasts : also smitten, 
because beasts were worshipped in 
Egypt, as representatives of various 
deities. 7. Dog, etc : proverbial ex- 
pression for the most complete safety. 
8. Thy servants : officers of the 
pAtace. 9. That ttiy wonders : read, 
*and it shall come to pass that my 
irondeTs.' 

1. MosES' ANOKE (ver. 8). Whether 
anger is right or wrong depends on 
the occasion of it. To Jonah God said, 
' Boost thou Well to be angry ? * Moses 
dM well; there was good occasion 
for indignation at the treatment he 
received. 

2. PhXkaoh's stubboenness (ver. 
10). At first unwilling to let this 
diligent and useful people go, as a 
matter of puhUc poUcy ; at last he 
became stubborn, ieind would not let 
them go because Moses was trying to 
make him. Show wbat a bad spirit 
Was thus manifested. 

d. J«H0VAB's JVDOMENT. Hitherto 
God had Smitten the land, and men*s 
property ; now He came closer home 
by smiting the family. There could 
be no mistaking this pestilence and 
calling it an accident, because God 
distinctly threatened it. 

4. Israkl's safety. Secured on 
conditions which we are to study in 
otir next lesson. 
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THB TEAOHEBS' TBE48UBY OF 



No. 70. [Gt. T. Bom.xii. U.] Sept 2. 

Paid at Corinth. 

(fiead Acts xviii. 1-17*) 
Intro."] We are not told how long 
Fanl stayed at Athens. He had some 
fruits to his labour, and began a 
Christian Church there. Bat he was 
an itinerant missionary, and felt 
called to go from city to city pro- 
claiming the gospel, witnessing to the 
claims of Jesus. Our present lesson 
is concerned with the most important 
commercial town of Greece, where 
Paul's labours were greatly success- 
f ol, and the large Church formed to 
which he afterwards wrote two 
epistles. 

1. Departed : probably going to 
the PirsBus, the port for Athens, 
and taking ship for Cenchrssa, the 
eastern port of Corinth. Corinth: 
called, from its situation between two 
ports, * The city of the two seas.' It 
commanded the merchandise of Asia, 
and intercourse with Italy and Sicily : 
and it also commanded the land traffic 
in Greece from north to south. * Her 
population and wealth were further 
augmented by the manufactures in 
metallurgy, dyeing, and porcelain, 
which grew up in connection with the 
import and export of goods.' Import- 
ant games, called the Jsthmi(m 
games, and possibly alluded to in 
1 Cor. ix. 24r-27, were celebrated ' in 
the immediate vicinity of the city. 
Corinbh was also distinguished for its 
sumptuous public edifices, its cultiva- 
tion of the arts and sciences, and its 
schools of philosophy and rhetoric. 
But it was also quite as remarkable 
for the profligacy and prodigality of 
its inhabitants. It is now a mass of 
ruins. It has been called the ' Paris 
of antiquity.* 2. Aquila : mentioned 
,also in Rom. xvi. S; 2 Tim. iv. 19} 
1 Cor. xvi. 19. We must assume that 
he had become a Christian. Pontus : 
a region of Asia Minor. Claudius, 
etc : a Boman historian Suetonius 
mentions this edict, but the passage 
from his work is full of difficulties. 
(See Barnes f in loc; or Conyheare cmd 
Howson.) The date is probably 52 a.d. 
Claudius reigned from 41 a.d. to 54 
A.D. 3. Same craft: either weavers 
of cloth for tents, or makers of the 
cloth u;;) into tents. A large trade 
was done in tents when commerce 
was chiefly conducted by caravans. 



And wrought : joining those in his 
own trade, and setting the example of 
diligently working for his own living 
(Bom. xii. 11). 4. Every sabbath : 
the occasion for the meeting of the 
congregation. And persuaded : the 
term indicates that he was successful 
Yriih his arguments and reasonings. 
5. Silas, etc. : they had been left at 
Berea, and it is not certain that they 
had gone to Athens. Some think that 
Timothy had. (See 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2.) 
Pressed in the spirit : filled with 
holy impulse, inwardly urged to speak 
with great boldness. Was Christ : 
or Christ, the Messiah. Paul was 
plainly lifted above himself in zeal 
and enthusiasm. 6. Shook his rai. 
ment: as sign that he would hence, 
forth not trouble himself to preach to 
the Jews. 7. Thence : i.e. from the 
Synagogue. 8. Crispus : (see 1 Cor. 
i. 14.) 9. Not afraid : Paul evidently 
needed such assurances, for it was to 
him a time of much depression (1 Cor. 
ii. 8). 10. Much people : who will 
be gathered in under your teaching. 
12. Qallio : elder brother of Seneca, 
the philosopher, he became pro-consul 
of Achaia, a.d. 53. The following is 
his brother's description of him : ^ No 
mortal was ever so mild to any one as 
he was to all ; and in him there was 
such a natural power of goodness, that 
there was no semblance of art or dis- 
simulation.' Deputy : literally, pro- 
consul. 14. Oallio said: at once 
stopping the trial. Wrong: crime 
against social order, or the state. 
Wicked lewdness: some flagrant 
and gross offence. Reason would: 
or, it would be reasonable. The civil 
courts had nothing to do with religious 
disputes. 17. Sosthenes: leader 
probably of the opposition to Paul. 
Cared for : took no notice. 

1. Paul working with his hands. 
Describe his work and his companions. 
He was very anxious not to discredit 
his mission in any way. So he would 
give no one the chance of saying he 
preached the gospel for money. 

2. Paul preaching with zeal. 
Waiting on God for gprace and direc- 
tion, he felt presently a great impulse 
to preach boldly. See what were the 
consequences. 

8. Paul comforted in his fears. 
For the opposition he roused was ter- 
rible. But his Master was near.' 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE LESSONS. 



Lesson No. 63. — The Name 
Jehovah, — * Before God begins 
His manifestations as Jehovah, 
He solemnly declares Himself 
once more as snch. The name 
bad been known to Israel long 
before, but now for the first time 
the essence of which it was the 
expression was to be fally revealed. 
The name is properly pronounced 
thus, Jahveh, and means **HeiSf^* 
or "The Existing.*' The name 
denotes God as the " I Am.*' All 
others can participate in being 
only by community with Him. 
Besides Him there is only non- 
existence, impotence, death. When 
He established His name Jehovah 
as a pledge, He gave effect to all 
that had been verbally predicted 
to the patriarchs —the deliverance 
out of Egypt, the possession of 
Canaan, and the blessing on all 
nations . ' — Hengstenberg, 

Lesson No. 64. — Prisons in 
the East, — * We have visited 
many a prison in the Levant ; we 
have seen maniacs confined in the 
same dungeon with criminals, and 
have often wondered how the latter 
could preserve their reason in snch 
a spot, or how it could remain so 
full with so large a mortality. 
This mortality is not only the 
result of intolerable filth, and 
want of ventilation, but also of 
the lack of rest, the excess of 
vermin, the heavy chain, and the 
unmerciful stocks in which their 
feet were ** made fast ** (Acts 
xvi. 24). We may well pity 
virtuous Joseph, if he was indeed 
cast, as claimed by tradition, into 
the present dungeon of the citadel 
of Cairo, which is *< composed of 
dark, loathsome, and pestilential 
passages, where the prisoners' feet 



are made fast in the stocks ; they 
are chained to the wall, and cold 
water in buckets is poured upon 
them, until they have given up all 
their money to their tormentors.** 
This prison has been called ai '' hell 
upon earth " by a humane travel- 
ler ; but there is scarcely one 
Turkish prison that does not well 
deserve the name this very day.' — 
Fan Lennep, 

Traces of the Earthquake, — It 
took place in the year a.d. 53., 
and a few months later the tribute 
was remitted to the citizens of 
Apamea, in Phrygia, in considera- 
tion of their city having been 
overthrown by an earthqual^e. 
Now an earthquake sufficiently 
strong to overthrow a city in Asia 
Minor, would be felt strongly also 
in the remoter districts of Mace- 
donia, sufficiently strong, probaMy, 
to. open the bars of a prison door. 
The great earthquake at Aleppo was 
felt severely at Smyrna, though no 
buildings were thrown down. 

Singing in Prison, — * On one 
occasion some of the converts 
were apprehended, and unjustly 
put in prison. One of the party 
was the native preacher. They 
were kept in prison several days. 
The Sabbath came round, and 
though shut up, like Paul and 
Silas, they determined to worship 
God in the jail. They sang aloud 
the praises of God. Their keepers 
came to forbid and scold them; 
the native preacher then began to 
preach to them. At length the 
chief officer of the Zemindhar was 
obliged to set them at liberty, 
saymg, ''What can we do with 
these people ? If we imprison 
them they sing ; if we scold them, 
they preach and argue." ' 
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When Madame Guyon was im- 
prisoned in the. Castle of Yin- 
canned, In 16dS, she not only 
sang, httt Wrote soiigs ot praise 
onto her 6od. 

LesMii N0.65.— T^//ntM- 
tmts qf the Ma^iHam.'**^ < Moses 
desorikes tiM «ct of the sorcerers 
as it appeared to Phafaoh atid the 
speetators; liring serpento may 
have been thrown down by the 
jugglers, a feat not transeending 
the well-known skill of their 
modern representatives, with whom 
it is a eommon trick to handle 
yenomons serpents, and hennmb 
them so that they are motionless 
and stiff as rods. Pharaoh may 
or may not have believed in a real 
transformation ; probably he did, 
for the JQgglers have always formed 
a separate caste, and have kept 
their arts secret ; bat in either 
case he would naturally consider 
that if the portent wrought by 
Aaron differed from theirs, it was 
a difference of degree only, im- 
plying merely superiority in a 
common art.' — Spk, Comm, 

Imitating tJie Blood Colour of 
Water, — * The ancients had the 
means of so dealing with colour- 
less liquids, that they should 
shortly, on exposure to the air or 
light, assume the appearance of 
blood, or of other colours desired. 
A striking instance is that of 
Marcos, the leader 0^ one of those 
sects which, in the earlier ages of 
the Church, endeavoured to amalga- 
mate with their doctrines peculiar 
dogmas said, rites of imitation. 
On one occasion he filled wine 
cups of transparent glass with 
colourless wine : during his prayer 
the fluid in one of these cups 
became blood-red; in another, 
purple; and in a third, azove 
blue.* — Kitto, 



Lesson No. 66. — Corrobora- 
tiojis from Hts^orv.-^his aecoant 
given by St. Luke is in minute 
accordance with sundry details that 
are otherwise known. When the 
house of Jason is assaulted, men- 
tion is made of certain magistrates 
who are called politarchs (Acts 
zvii. 8), a name net met with in 
ancient literature, but one that 
has been discovered on a local 
monument, and which is therefore 
shown to be strictly appropriate. 
Bat not only so : in the same 
inscription occur three of the very 
names that were found here — 
Sossipater, Secundus, and Gains. 
In like manner here we have no 
allusion to lictors, as at Acts xvi. 
35, 88, where, in the colony of 
Philippi, they would naturally be 
seen; but, on the other hand, 
a free assembly of ' the people ' is 
described (Acts xyii. 5), as that 
superior authority to which the 
offenders were amenable, as having 
exposed themselves to judicial in- 
vestigation for disre|[ard of {he 
fights and liberties of a ' free city.' 
Such undersigned coincidences in 
corroboration of the narrative are 
of priceless importance, because 
entirely beyond the most astute 
and cautious of fabricators. — 
Prof, Leatlies. 

Lesson No. 67. — Storms in 
Egypt — The scene of this plague 
was Lower Bgypt. In that part, 
and especially towards the Mediter- 
ranean, rain is not uncommon in 
January, February, and March; 
hail is not unknown, though rare ; 
and thunder is sometimes heard. 
farther south* towards Cairo, uid 
through Middle Egypt, these phe- 
nomena are still xpore Tarely 
wi^essed, and in Upper Egypt 
kail is unknown, and rain is a 
rare phenomenon. A storm, in 
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whieh these elements were oom- 
Ibined with prodigions power — ^the 
xm in floods, hailstones of 
enormous size and force, sufficient 
to kill the cattle in the fields, 
thunder in awfal crashes, and 
lightning that ran like fire along 
the ground — ^must have heen a 
most astonishing and dreadful 
spectacle to the Egyptians. Nor 
was the terror all. The actual 
calamities inflicted were most 
serious. ... It is well worthy 
of notice that the time when this 
occurred is included within the 
period during which alone the 
cattle are turned out to graze in 
Egypt. This is in the months of 
January, Fehruary, March, April. 
In these months only can grem 
food he found, and during the rest 
of the year the animals are sup- 
plied with dry fodder. — Kitto, 

Lesson No. 68. — Heathm 
seeking after God, — *A company 
of haptized Greenlanders, saya 
Mr. Crantz, one day expressed 
their astonishment that they had 
spent their lives in a state of such 
complete ignorance and thoughU 
lessness. One of the party im- 
mediately rose up, and spoke aa 
follows: '^It is true we were 
ignorant heathens, and knew 
nothing of God and a Bedeamer ; 
for who could have informed us of 
Their existence before you arrived ? 
Yet I have often thought a rajak* 
with the darts belonging to it, 
does not e^ist of itself, but must 
be made with the trouble and skill 
of men's handj» ; and he who does 
not understand the use of it easily 
spoils it. Now the least bird is 
composed with greater art Uian 
the best nyi^, and no man can 
make a bird. Man is still more 
exquisitely maie tha^ all other 
aninxals. Whp tbeii Has made 



him ? He comes from his parents, 
and they come again from their 
parents. But whence came the 
first man ? He must have grown 
out of the earth. But why do 
men not grow out of the earth 
nowadays ? And from whence 
do the earth, sea, sun, and stars 
proceed ? There must necessarily 
be some one who has created every- 
thing, who has always existed, and 
can have no end. He must be 
inconceivably more powerful and 
skilful than the wisest of men. 
He must also be very good, 
because everything that He has 
made is so useful and necessary 
for us. Did I but know Him, what 
love and respect should I feel for 
Him ! But who has seen or eon- 
versed with Him? None of us 
men. Yet there be men, too, who 
know something about Him. With 
such I would willingly converse. 
As soon, therefore, as I heard 
from you of this great Being, I 
believed you immediately and will- 
ingly, having for a length of time 
' longed for such information.*' * 

Lesion No. 69. — The Cry 
of Woe m the NighL—* The full 
significance of these words can 
only he understood by those who 
have witnessed a dealli- scene in a 
Syrian or Egyptian faauly. It is 
totally diflerent from anything we 
ever see in this country. The 
nearest approach to it ]^haps is 
the keen which may still be heard 
in some of the remote districts of 
Ireland. We are all familiar with 
the tears and sobs of the bereaved, 
and evefeL with the bitter, Jaspairing 
cry of ft mother over her dead 
child. But in the East grief is 
expressed in a different way. The 
n^koment life 10 extinet, the whole 
female membeis c^ the household 
gather round the body, rend their 
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clothes, throw duet or ashes on 
their heads, heat their hare hosoms, 
and then raise their Toices in a 
long, nnited, piercing wail that 
rings through the whole neigh- 
hourhood. Again and again it is 
repeated. Many a time, during 
the stillness of an Eastern night, 
have I heen roused from sleep hj 
that well - known and thrilling 
death-cry. When we consider that 
in every house throughout Egypt 
the firstborn was dead ; that 
death came to each yictim at the 
same moment — in the deep silence 
of the midnight hour ; that from 
every house in city, village, 
and rural district, that wild wail 
rose, until the whole land was filled 
with it, we may then form some 
faint idea of that ^* great cry — such 
as there was none like it nor shall 
be like it any more." ' — Porter, 

Liesson No. 70. — Explana' 
tion of GaUio'a Conduct, — Gallio 
had not unprofitably observed the 
commotion which had been ex- 
cited by the Jew-class at Rome. 
He seems to have been aware of 
the nature of the Jewish opposition 
to Christianity, and it has been 
guessed that he was not altogether 
unacquainted with the Christian 
doctrine. Be this as it may, he 
did not call upon the apostle to 
make any answer to the charge, 
but dismissed the complaint with 
some asperity, as a matter with 
which he, as a civil magistrate, 
had no concern. But as they were 
slow to move, the mob of Greeks, 
who hated the Jews, and sided 
with Paul, if only because he 
was accused by them, began to 
handle them roughly. They even 
seized their mouthpiece, Sosthenes, 
the chief ruler of the synagogue, 
and gave him a sound beating be- 
fore the pro-consnl*8 face. This 
was doubtless^ although not so 



intended, an affront to the dignity 
of the court. But as it was a 
step in accordance with the feeling 
he himself had manifested, he did 
not think proper to take any 
notice of it. Thus ' Gallio cared 
for none of these things ; ' neither 
for the accusation of the Jews, nor 
for the unauthorised punishment of 
their leader. And this, rather than 
as an expression of his indifference 
to all serious matters, we take to be 
the meaning of his words. — Kitto, 
Corinth, — ^ The population was 
not only democratic, it was also 
commercial. This was necessitated 
by the site of Corinth. The neck 
of land which connects northern 
and eonthern Greece had two 
ports, CenchreaB on the east, and 
Lecboenm on the west, and Corinth 
lay between either seaboard. Thus 
all merchandise from north to 
south necessarily passed there, 
and all commerce from east to 
west flowed through it also, for 
the other way round the Capes 
Malea and TaBuarum was both 
longer and more dangerous for 
heavily laden ships. Hence it 
was not by an imperial fiat, but 
by natural' circnmstances, that 
Corinth became the emporium of 
trade. From this circumstance 
arose another feature of its society. 
Its aristocracy was one, not of 
birth, but of wealth. They were 
merchants. . . . There were also 
the demoralising influences of a 
trading seaport. Men from all 
quarters of the globe met in the 
streets of Corinth. The city was 
the hotbed of the world's evil, in 
which every noxious plant, indi- 
genous or transplanted, rapidly 
grew and flourished, where luxury 
and sensuality throve rankly, stimu- 
lated by the gambling spirit of 
commercial life, till Corinth be- 
came a proverbial name for moral 
corruption.' — F, W. Robertson. 
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EXTRA CLASS LESSON. 



Aug. 19. [G.T. Jer. i. 19.] 

The First Plague, 

(Exod. vii. 14r-25.) 
What a sad state the poor children 
of Israel were in ! Ill-treated by the 
cruel king, their lives made bitter 
with cruel bondage, their children 
cast into the river, slaves and 
strangers in a foreign land, nnpitied 
except by Him who saw their sorrows, 
heard their cries (Exod. ii. 23, 24), 
and who was about to deliver them. 
A touching sight it must have been 
when they heard the Lord's gracious 
message (chap. iv. 29-31), and knew 
that He had looked upon them in 
their affliction. No wonder that they 
bowed their heads and worshipped. 
And yet Sunday after Sunday many 
hear of a greater deliverance than 
Moses spoke of, and prefer to remain 
slaves to sin and Satan. Dear child, 
ren, how do you feel when you are 
told of Him who gave Himself for 
you? (Titus ii. 14 ; Gal. iii. 13.) Will 
not you come to Him, that you may 
have life and freedom? (John viii. 
34-36.) How wonderful God*s words 
must have seemed to Moses (vi. 1). 
What! Pharaoh drive them out of 
Egypt, when he had said, *Who is* 
(v. 2). But faith believes what God 
says (Bom. iv. 21), and knows that 
what He promises He is able to 
perform. But though Moses spoke 
unto (vi. 9), they' were so op- 
pressed with their troubles that they 
would not listen to the gracious 
message, and so increased their 
sorrows. And yet their cause was 
in the hands of Him who, as a Father, 
pities His children (Psa. cili. 13, 
14, 17), and we shall soon see how 
He helped them. What was Moses to 
do? (ver. 14-18). [Picture out the 
scene: Moses standing by the river 
with the rod in his hand ; Pharaoh's 
approach ; the message given ; the 
threatening of the coming judgment 
(ver. 17, 18).] Would Pharaoh hearken 
and obey, do you think ? Oh, no ; his 
heart was too hard (ver. 14). His 
history says to us, * Who hath hard- 
ened his' (Job ix. 4; Prov. xi. 3; 
xxix. 1). Well may we pray for a 
softened heart (Isa. Ivii. 15), which 
trembles at His word (Ezek. xi. 19), 
and say, ^From hardness of heart, 



O Lord deliver us.* And now Moses 
bids Aaron, at God's command (ver. 
19), to stretch (ver. 19) ; and, oh, what 
fear must have fallen on the Egyptians ! 
Imagine all the water turned into 
blood, the fish dying (Num. xi. 5), 
the river which they foolishly rever- 
enced as the patron deity of their 
land [Explain], whose waters were 
very pleasant to drink, and fertilised 
the country [Describe the overflow 
of the Nile (Deut. xi. 10) ;] now 
become a plague instead of a blessing 
(ver. 21). ^d yet Pharaoh turned 
and went (ver. 23). The Lord's 
words to Moses (iv. 9) had been 
fulfilled, and might not he trust that 
though the king set not (ver. 23) his 
heart to repent and turn to Gk)d, yet 
that His other promises should come 
true also? The water had been 
turned into blood; the children of 
Israel should go free (Exod. iii. 
19-22) J the Lord would be with 
Moses (iv. 12). Look at your Gh>lden 
Text (Jer. i. 19). What does God 
say to Jeremiah ? And , oh, dear 
children, you will want the same 
help in the battle of life. [Explain.] 
You may not have to ^ve up home 
and friends, riches and pleasures 
(Heb. xi. 24-26) for Christ, as Moses 
had ; nor to boldly stand before cruel 
kings ; nor to lead thousands of people 
through a dangerous wilderness : but 
you must fight Christ's battles here, 
if you wish to wear His crown (2 Tim. 
ii. 12 ; iv. 7, 8 ; Rev. ii. 10)— His 
battles against sin, the world, and 
the devil. [Illustrate by examples in 
daily life ] You must * decide for 
Him,* and you cannot do it of your- 
selves (John XV. 5). No, but He will 
help you. Which was the wisest and 
happiest man — Pharaoh, or Moses? 
— the enemy or the friend of God ? 
Oh, the gracious Saviour offers you 
His salvation, His blessing, freely 
to-day ! Take it thankfully, look like 
Moses at Him who is invisible (Heb. 
xi. 27) ; fear not boldly to do right 
even though wicked people oppose 
you. Bemember that God sajs to 
you, too, *I am with thee* (G.T.) ; with 
you to forgive yon, to help you, to 
sanctify you; wit'i yon in life, with 
you in death (Heb. xiii. 5; Deut. 
xxxi. 6), with you for ever. — m.c.w. 
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MIDSUMMER SEEMON TO CHILDEBN. 



THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 



* I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the 
valley.'— 5011^ Sol. ii. 1. 

We want the words of this text. 
The flowers actaallj treated of in it 
may not be exactly the ones which we 
know as the rose and the lily, but we 
want to weave some few thouglitfl 
round these two familiar flowers. 

We take these two becanse they are 
80 familiar; they receive jast now 
SQch attention; they represent the 
fulness of Ihe year ; and we regard 
tbem as the king and qttsen of the 
flowers. 

Everybody's thought just now is 
full of the flowers. Young and old, 
rich and poor, unite in loving the 
summer flowers. They grow in the 
poor man's garden, and on the rich 
man's lawn. They blossom in the 
cottage, and in the palace window. 

They are Qod's fiowerSf not ours; 
and they bring ua a messi^e about 
God, if only we have ears to hear it. 
A familiar song asks, ' What are the 
wild waves saying ? ' And we want to 
ask, * What are the summer flowers 
saying ? ' 

Every year God puts each of us 
in paradise, as He did Adam. A new 
paradise of tree and flower; and 
again He inquires concerning us, 

* Will they find Me in the paradise or 
not ? Will they love My flowers just 
for their own sakes, or will they love 
them for My sake ? Will they let My 
flowers teach them aboat Me ? I send 
them to my grown-up children ; will 
they learn from them about Me ? I 
send them to my little children ; will 
they let them speak of Me ? ' 

But how can we learn concerning 
God from the flowers ? 

Show that from what things men do 
we come to know themselves, their 
characters. 

We can tell what sort of man the 

* Good Samaritan ' was by the kind 
action he did. So we can know God, 
by what He nh'ikes; by what He 
sands ; by wl at He does. Then whdi 
nvust He he who made the roses and 
the lilies ! Let U9 look well at these 
flowers. 



1. 



How exquisite is the form of the rose t 
and how stately the geacb of the lily ! 
Then how beautiful God must be who 
makes them ! 

We cannot think what Ood*s form is 
like. Yes we can. He came to earth, 
in the person of Jesus, to show it to us . 

lUns. Holman Hunt's pictures of 
Jesus ; but He was better than they. 
Looking on Jesus, Grod's people learn 
to call Him — 

* Tbon brightest, sweetest, faueet One^ 
That eyefi have seen orangds known.' 

And remember He shows how beauti- 
ful God is, 

2. 

How delightful is the fragrance of 
the rose and lily ! They are always 
scattering blessings. So God is no 
beautiful statue. He lives to bless ; 
to do what is good and kind. The 
fragance of Divine charity is going 
forth from Him continually. True of 
God. True of God in Christ; illus. 
from His life. 

3. 

How humbling is the colour of the 
rose and lily ! How pure the white or 
the red. Show God's power to make 
pure things ; clear water ; white 
snow ; new leaves ; olean flowers. 

Then how pure God must be. True 
of God in Christ. 

4. 

How little you know about the rose 
and the lily ! how great are the mys- 
teries they enclose! Yon can ask 
questions about them whieh nobody 
can answer. Some «of you can tell a 
great deal about them. You can de- 
scribe them and put them in their order 
and class ; and explain the petals, 
corolla, stamens, etc. ; but that is only 
giving names. After all you have done 
the rose remains a great mystery. 

True of all Gk>d's worki. True of 
God. Even true of God revealed to 
us in Christ. 

Concl. Whenever God shows ns 
what He is, He shows us what wa 

OUCaT TO BK, 
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THE PRAYER OF THE CHILDREN. 

« • ♦ 

BY MARY HOWITT. 

£ThQ following poem is copied irovfl. ^ book juat pmbliglied in Bqme in 
memory of Emily Bliss (jrould* whjo die^ tho 31fA of Au^o^ l^t* ^hf djevatcid 
herself witb much, success to seooring means of edi^ca^oa fo^ pooi litf^^t^ q1u14- 
ren, and this poexQ pnrports to be a pzftyejr of t^aa d^tiiut^ lifctle ones^J ' 

BeauttfuIi the cliildren's faces 

Spite of all that mars and sears, 
To my inmost heart appealing, 
Calling forth love's tenderest feelings 

Steeping all my sonl in tears ! 

Eloquent the children's faces, — 

Poverty's lean look which saith, 
' ' Evil circumstance has bound us ; 
Sin and ignorance sucround us ; 

Life is ofttimes worse than death ! 

** Look into our childish faces — 

See ye not our willing heart ? 
Only love us, only lead us. 
Only let us know you need us, 

And we all will do our part ! 

** Train us, try us ! days slide onward — 

They can ne'er be ours again. 
Save us ! save from our undoing, 
Save from ignorance and ruin, 

Make us worthy to be men ! 

** Qive us light to cheer our darkness ! 

Let us know the good from ill ; 
Hate, us not for all our blindness ; 
Love us, lead us, show us kindness ! — 

You can make us what you will ! 

*' Eaise us by your Christian knowledge, 

Consecrate to man our powers, 
Let us take our proper station, — 
We, the rising generation j 

Let ns stamp the age as ours ! 

" We shall be whate'er you make us — • 

Make us wise, and make us good. 
Hake us strong for time of trial. 
Teach us temperance, self-denial, 

Patience, kindness, fortitude ! 

** Send ns to our weeping mothers 

Angel-stamped, on heart and brow. 
We may be oar fathers' teachers, — 
We may be the mightiest preachers. 

In the day that dawneth now ! " 

Such the children's mnte appealing ; — 

All my inmost soul was stirred. 
And my heart was bowed with sadness, 
When a voice like sammer'a gladness, 

Said, " The children's prayer is beard ! " 
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REVIEWS, 



*The Preachers* Analyst* {ElUot 
Stock,) A monthly magazine intended 
to supply seed-thoQghts for those em- 
ployed in teaching and preaching. It 
is more especially adapted for the 
evangelist and preacher, and to 
any of oar friends who are able 
to add preaching to Snnday-school 
work, it may be cordially recom. 
mended. 

* Calls to Christ' By Rev. W, B. 
Nicollf M.A. {Morgan and Scott.) A 
series of addresses, or brief sermons, 
of the strictly evangelical type. The 
sabjects in the first portion are various, 
and without evident connection ; pro- 
bably selections from the author's 
most effective sermons : in the latter 
portion, the parable of the * Prodigal 
Sou' is made the foundation of a series. 
Mr. Nicoll is well known in the north 
as a popular preacher, and these ad- 
dresses will be found simple, pleasant, 
and useful reading; but we do not 
think they will greatly enlarge re- 
ligions knowledge. In tjie sermon on 
the * Blood of Christ ' there is much 
of the vagae statement which is cha- 
racteristic of a particular school of 
religious thought. The true Scripture 
teaching of the * blood * is, we believe, 
yet to be discovered ; and never will 
be discovered until we begin to search 
for the troth, the moral trath, that 
underlies the figare. 

* Suffer the little children to come 
unto me.* Anthem. By C. J. Dale, 
organist of St. John* s-square Chapelj 
E.G. {Wesleyan Sunday-school Union.) 
This anthem is suitable for anniver- 
sary services and children's gather- 
ings, and should become popular. It 
contains much better music than is 
usually provided for children; and 
will help to cultivate a good musical 
taste. We have much pleasure in 
introducing it to the notice of our 
friends. 

* Are the present Jews substantially 
the Twelve Tribes?* By the Rev. R. 
Qascoyne, M.A^ (James Nishet and 



Co.) This is a pamphlet on the ques- 
tion which lies at the ^oot of the 
modem idea that the English nation 
is identical with the lost ten tribes. 
If any of our friends have been foolish 
enough to take up with that notion, 
they will be interested, or should 
be interested, in a pamphlet which 
tends to pluck up their notion by the 
roots. 



* Beacons and Patterns ; or, Lessons 
for Young Men.* By the Rev. W. 
Landels, D.D. Third Thousand. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton.) Dr. Landels* 
known ability to meet the wants of 
young men should guarantee the en- 
larged acceptance of this book, which 
has already won considerable public 
favour. The chapters deal with dif- 
ferent Bible characters, one in each 
case being used to illustrate some 
point of special interest to young 
men. There is no consecutive order in 
the subjects, but every point dealt with 
is one of importance. The book will 
be very useful to religiously minded 
young men, but we are not sure that 
worldly minded ones would be enticed 
to read it. The book is full of wise 
teaching and suggestion, and we wish 
it -further and larger success in its 
new form. 



' Robei't RaikeSf Journalist, Philan- 
thropist : a History of the Origin of 
Sunday - schools.* By A. Gregory. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) As an indi- 
cation of our appreciation of this 
work, we give extracts from it in our 
first article this month, which we are 
sure will interest our readers. We are 
glad that all the facts that can be 
ascertained concerning Robert Baikes 
have now been set before the teachers, 
and we are sure the active and charit- 
able life of this one of the founders of 
the Sabbath, school system, will act 
as a stimulus on our teachers. It 
should be found in every teacher's, 
and in every Sunday-school, library, 
and its facts may be made the basis 
of many a useful Sunday - school 
lecture. 



THE TEACHERS' TREASURY. 
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THE WORK, 



OUR QUESTION BOX. 

NO. rV, — DO YOU ADVISE TEACHERS TO ENCOURAGE THEIR CHILDREN TO 

WRITE PAPERS ON BIBLICAL SUBJECTS ? 

This is a question relating to the actual management of the class 
i/vhich deserves a careful consideration. We are disposed to say that, 
as a rule, it is of much importance to cultivate the hahit of personal 
thinking on religious topics, by the writing of Sunday-school papers : 
but it seems advisable to give the subject a full and suggestive treat- 
ment. 

Almost all teachers find it difficult to arouse independent 4;hinking 
and inquiring among their scholars. Very easily the teachers may cease 
to be teachers, and become mere lecturers or preachers, pouring in 
biblical information and religious sentiments : and it needs to be again 
and again stated that this is not teaching. We fail of our proper work 
if we do not exercise the children's own minds upon the lessons ; and it 
has been found to be a practically effective way of arousing the children's 
minds to give them some topic to study privately, and prepare a written 
paper for the folio wiug Sunday. 

Then we are properly anxious to gain some closer relation to the 
weekday life of the children. We may serve them by finding them 
occupation and interest during the week. Many of our children fall 
into mischief simply through having nothing to do, and if a teacher 
gains a truly loving hold upon his class, the young people will quite 
enjoy preparing little essays and papers according to his directions. 

And the recent introduction of Sunday-scholars' written examinations 
adds an additional reason for developing this kind of class-work. The 
children who are not accustomed to express themselves in writing are at 
great disadvantage in the examination-room. However well they may 
actually know the subject in which they are examined, the habit of 
writing down thought adds great facility on such special occasions, and 
tends to keep down the nervous excitement which prevents our best 
children from doing their best. 

But the chief ground on which we would encourage teachers to 
adopt this plan is, that by means of it we get a knowledge of personal 
character and thought, which might not otherwise be revealed to us for 
years. The serious-minded ones are sure to put a tone on their writing 
which tells the watchful teacher that there * the fields are whitening to 
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harvest.' On tbe other hand', the friyolons will as certainly show them- 
selves, revealing their need of closer attention, more constant anxiety, 
and fervent prayer. It is of the first importance that the teacher should 
really know each one of hjlsy or her, hoya or girls, making each one a 
study, and fiieeki^g to adajt the Wor4 ^' ^^^ ^ ewh. 

At what age the practice may be introduced should be left uncertain, 
dependent on the good judgment of the teacher. We have some long- 
continued and varied experiences on this matter, which lead us to say 
^hat the children's minds are fully open to religious questions about the 
age of twelve years. We have had wel^l-written, and well-thought-out 
papers from lads of twelve, even on auch doctrinal subjects as ' Justi- 
catioD.' But earlier even than that some home-work should be given, 
tbe character of it being carefuUy adapted to the capacity of the 
children. 

The subjects chosen should always concern either the lesson of the 
day, or that for the following Sunday, because the minds of the children 
need to be kept occupied within the course of systematie instnc^bn. 
Up to twelve years of age, the subject should be given out in ^ form 
of a question or questions, and the teacher should take tke trouble to 
write plain copies, and put the children in the way of arranging Hk^it 
answers in a neat and readable form. As a rule the questioB» should be 
such as may be answered by * searching the Scriptures.* Nearly every 
Wesson will suggest such. There are similar incidents k> be compared ; 
references to the same animals, trees, fiow^^s, places ; assopifttiona 
of mountains, rivers, caves, etc., which will make good subjects; and 
to be able to contribute any information to the class insures ^e interest 
of the children. If the teacher gives different questions io different 
children he should be careful to call upon each to furnish his anawer at 
tbe proper point of the teaching, then each, watching lor his turn, will 
be kept attentive. The teacher will encourage by judicious praise, and 
by appropriate reward. 

Above twelve years of age, biblical subjects may be taken. Difficult- 
ies started in the progress of a lesson may be the subject of papers, of 
which the best should be read at the beginning of the next class. 
Doctrinal points come up in the teaching — ^these can be given for scrip- 
tural studies, and opportunity be found tor following the proofs that are 
brought. We have ourselves three volumes received as prizes for the 
best essays on doctrinal subjects written — for a Bible-class — between the i 

ages of twelve and fourteen, and we are quite sure that throughout life I 

we have been greatly indebted to the early endeavour thus to express i 

religious thought and sentiment. The system worked well in our senior | 

class, and to it, more than to any other thing, we attribute tke remark- i 

able number and proportion of conversions with which our teaeher*^ j 

heart was gladdened. ' 
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CHATS WITH MY TEACHERS. 

BY A BUNDAY-SOttOOL PABTOB. 
NO. Vni.— ON ILLUSTRATING OTJB TEACHING. 

Afteb some further talk about plans for storing and classifying illustra- 
tions, John Cooper said that ' he had especially noticed my remark 
about cultivating the habit of observation, and would like to know if 
I could give further hints ou that point.* 

I replied : * I do not think the importance of this habit can be over- 
rated, and one great disadvantage of collecting other people's scraps is 
that it tends to spoil the habit of independent observation. Things 
which arrest our own attention we have more adapted to our work, and 
more interesting to ourselves, than anything we can merely collect. 
As an instai^ce let me tell you a piece of my own experience. Some 
years ago I was staying for a week or two at Dunbar, a seaport 
town where the shore is of an unusual character : the sea has washed 
away the upper soft strata of the cliffs, leaving pillars standing out 
here and there as if to mark the height, and laying a broad platform of 
rock, seamed with fissures, up which the returning tide rueSies swiftly. 
There I learned much concerning the creatures of the seashore; groping 
about I watched the habits of the balanus, hermit crab, prawn, echinus, 
and anemone, and so fixed in my mind figures and knowledge which 
have since then turned up again and again for illustration. Quickness 
and fulness of observation are in part natural endowments ; the power 
of Charles Dickens is said to have been a faculty of observing that was, 
to other people's, in the proportion of nine to one. Only, in his case, 
observation and imagination were so blended that he usually saw a great 
deal more than there was to be seen, and therefore much of his writing 
is marked by exaggeratioa and caricature. 

' Observing-power very directly depends on the influence of our early 
teachers, and in this matter all who deal with the education of the young 
are very responsible. A teacher can quicken the habit, bring it out, 
and exercise it into strength, and that remark applies equally to you as 
Bible-teachers ; whether your children's Bible-reading is, in after life, 
to be thoughtful and observant, depends very much on your present in- 
fluence upon them — whether you pour into them your knowledge, or 
exercise tbeir minds to think and search for themselves. 

< But even if you have been under disadvantage in your early training, 
yery much may be made up by earnestness and care. And one of the 
most effective ways is to sit down quietly every night for a week or two, 
and ask yourselves, **What have I observed to-day?" This will set 
you upon taking notice, and you will be surprised to find how many 
things have been seen that only needed attention to be made part of our 
mental stores. If you want to realise how much can be learned by the 
simple habit of observation, I should recommend you to read Mr. Smiles' 
" Life of ThoB. Edward, the Naturalist." ' 

/ Can you give us, sir,' here broke in jTames Edmqnds, one of our 
yonttger teachers, * any examples of the wise using of illustrations in 
religious teaching.' 

* I can remind you,' I said, ' of some of the acknowledged masters 
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of the art ; bnt I shonld require to take them one by one, and commend 
or criticise as may seem necessary, and I fear that would take us till 
midnight. The great master of the art is Shakespeare; his writings, 
and the *' Faerie Queen'' of Spenser, should form part of the private 
reading of every teacher of others. John Wesley used to recommend 
the reading of the '' Faerie Queen " to his young students, as one of the 
best cultivators of imagination, and power of illustration. But this is 
true of all books of poetry, and it would be a very profitable work to 
write out all the figures found in the writings of our favourite poet. 

Jeremy Taylor is, in biblical writing, master of illustration; in modern 
times we at once think of Guthrie, who, however, rather writes for the 
sake of his illustrations, than by illustrations explains his writing; 
Moody, whose iaculty is rather that of telling pathetic tales ; Spurgeon 
whose naturally logical mind and cultured memory enable him to use 
illustration wisely and effectively. And you may think also of Talmage, 
but of the good taste of his work I have not formed a favourable judg- 
ment. As speakers to children Dr. Newton, and Mr. Yaughan, of 
Brighton » are unsurpassed.' 

< One other question, sir, we may have time to consider,' said Henry 
Saunders, our superintendent, * and I ask this for the sake of some of 
our younger friends ; are there any rules which should guide us in t!he 
use of illustrations ? ' 

' That is a very important question,' I replied, ' and I must answer 
it very briefly. A teacher may use them in more ways and more freely 
than a preacher. He may use them to excite interest, or introduce them 
to relieve strained attention ; but he must always bear in mind that no 
illustration should be given for its own sake, only to illuminate, ex- 
plain, or enforce some phase of truth or duty. The three chief rules 
are these : 1. The illustration must be within the children's power of 
comprehension. Learned illustrations are worse than useless save as 
they can be simplified, and explained by the employment of child lan- 
guage. 2. It must have a point bearing on the subject. 3. It must 
be given in a good and effective style. So much depends upon this. 
Some people can make the simplest things fascinating by the way in 
which they tell them ; and every teacher should strive for the power of 
telling a story, or giving an illustration attractively.' 

I fancied that the teachers were, more than usually interested in this 
our chat about illustrations. 



A SUPERINTENDENT'S ALBUM. 

NO. IX. — ONE I WATCHED OBOW. 

* I SEE your eye has been caught by that *' carte " of a young woman, 
and I may tell you something about her. When that likeness was 
taken she was about four- or five-and-twenty years of age, but I knew 
her as quite a girl. She is a fine, tall, good-looking girl now, with a 
little Sunday-school class of her own in her home^ but among the many 
precious memories of the past which I love to recall, none are more 
preciou? than those which gather round her. 
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' When I became superintendent of oar school, Janie Barton was a 
little girl in the fourth class, and her regularity, punctuality, and 
attenti6n to her teacher made me take special notice of her. For you 
must know, in those days, our classes all met in one large room, and I 
had a way of sitting at my desk while the teaching was going on, and 
quietly watching and studying the teachers and the scholars. I made 
up my mind which were the skilful teachers who might be trusted 
with greater responsibilities, and which were the hopeful scholars, who 
would in future years prove the stay and strength of our school. 
Many a time I have watched Janie Barton, and fancied I saw her 
grown up to be a teacher ; and I noticed that her teacher trusted her. 
She was appointed to strap up the Bibles and carry them up to the 
cupboard at the end of the school, because she did this in a quiet and 
orderly way ; and the other girls seemed quite to realise that Janie's 
natural place was the right-hand side of her teacher. 

' After a while she joined our senior class, and though it always grieved 
me to do it, I had sometimes to fetch one of the young women from 
that class to fill some vacant place in the general school, and Janie in 
this way began to teach. I have seen the little cloud come over her 
face as I entered the senior classroom, for she was very fond of her 
teacher, but it was soon overcome, and she showed herself ready to 
serve. Indeed the one thing that has always won for her everybody's 
love, has been her cheerful, unselfish disposition. You never found 
her so absorbed in her own interests as not to be ready to help others ; 
and if there is one thing more than another makes a woman beautiful, 
it is the sweet spirit of unselfishness. 

' By-and-by she became a teacher, beginning with one of the smaller 
classes, and taking up her work with heartiness and zeal. And then 
came the fruitage of the years during which she had been a scholar. 
She had the advantage of knowing thoroughly our school ways ; she 
had won everybody's trustful love, and the respect shown to her by 
all her fellow-teachers helped greatly in maintaining her infiuence in 
the class. For I have noticed that the children are very quick to 
observe how the teachers treat each other, and that one of the essentials 
of a teacher's success is, that he should win the esteem of his fellow- 
teachers. 

' Janie Barton tried to do what she undertook to do well — to * do it 
with her might;' and Sunday-school and Christian work were soon 
the joy of her life. I need hardly say that she had become a decided 
Christian before taking a class ; for, though no absolute rule can be 
made on the matter, I have always hesitated greatly at accepting the 
services of undecided and unspiritual teachers to do spiritual work ; and 
but for the difficulty of securing teachers enough for our classes, I 
think a very firm rule would be generally made on this subject. 

* For some years Janie Barton had a good deal of leisure time, and 
she devoted herself to visiting the homes of her scholars, and would 
do the visiting work also for some of her busier fellow-teachers. Of 
course that was one of the secret reasons why her class was always 
filled : her personal knowledge and interest in her children became 
a bond, uniting teacher and class so closely, that insensibly the 
teacher's wishes were known and followed by the scholars. 
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* It was a great grief to our sehool to lose her, but we oonld only 
copy her own unselfish spirit, and be glad in her joy, and congratnlate 
the young man who had oliosen sneh a life partner. We were nearly 
all at her wedding, and many of the ehildren were ranged from tiie 
church door to the gate, to throw flowers, and make a lovely pathway 
for the bride. No young woman erer stepped forth into life with more 
genuine loTe, good wishes, and fervent prayers about her, than Janie 
Barton, and I know enough to be able to add that her life as wife and 
mother has fulfilled the rich promise of her youth. 

* I watched her grow ; and the thought of her leads me to say that 
as a rule our best teachers are those that grow up in our schools — first 
junior scholars, then seniors, then occasional teachers, and then taking 
the responsibilities of classes ; and much may be done by accepting this 
as the natural order of things, and getting into the minds H the 
children the idea that we fully expect them to stay with us through 
all the stages of school life and work, until God*s good providence 
calls them away, opening to them other spheres, in which the princij^es 
established in our schools may gain Aeir ftiUer and wider expression.' 



THE BOOK. 



EGYPT IN THE DAYS OF JOSEPH. 

(Aid to the Mosnxno Lesson.) 

( Continued f rem pcLge 176.) 

In the Bible narrative concerning Joseph an expression is used which 
can only be explained by a brief sketch of Egyptian history. It is said 
* Every- shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians ' (Gen. xlvi. 84). 

The earlier periods of Egyptian history are enveloped in ihble. Their 
early legends represent that for twenty-thiee thousand years they were 
ruled over by God*s heroes. The first name which may reasonably be 
called historical is placed about two thousand seven hundred years be- 
fore Christ. Many persons contend that to make room for all the 
names of Egyptian kings and dynasties that have come down to us we 
need to extend verv much the period between the flood and the birth of 
Christ. But, in all probability, Upper and Lower Egypt were at first 
separated, and some of the kings whose names we have may have 
reigned at the same time in different parts of the country. The most 
reasonable acconnt*is that the ancient history of Egypt should be divided 
into three periods : 1. The Old Monarchy, firom the time of Menes, the 
first histoncal king, to the invasion of the Hyksos, or Shepherds. 2. 
The Middle Monarchy, from the conquest of Lower Egypt by the Hyk- 
BOB to their expulsion. And 8. The New Monarchy, from the re-estab- 
lishment (rf the dynasty under Amosis, to the final conquest of Egypt 
by Persia. 

Our attention needs chiefly to be directed to the invasion of the 
Hyksos, or Shepherds. The kings of the twelfth dynasty seem to have 
been of feeble character ; they were therefore suprised lind bubdued by 
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a foreign force, consisting probably of some of the fiasiem Arabian, or 
Assjriaii tribes from the deserts. They gained possession of Lower 
Egypt and maintained themselves for five centuries. The Egyptians 
calleid these conqaerors Shepherds, or captives, or foreigners ; and 
their time of mling was remembered as pecaliarly hateful, because the 
rule of foreigners. Strangely enough, Josephus thinks this is an ac- 
count of the migration of the Israelites, coloured and painted so as to 
flatter the pride of the Egyptian people. But those most competent to 
judge say very decidedly that this cannot be so; and that the invasion of 
the Hyksos occurred long before the time of Joseph, and was very 
different in character to the Israelitish migration. There is another 
story found in their annals which more nearly corresponds with that of 
the exodus of Israel. 

< Kiog Amenophis was ordered by the gods to cleanse Egypt from 
multitudes of lepers and unclean persons, many of whom were drowned, 
others sent in great numbers to work in the quarries on the eastern side 
of the Nile. After a time they were permitted to establish themselves 
in Avaris, which had been abandoned by the Shepherds. They then 
elected a ruler named Osarsiph, which was afterwards changed to 
Moses. They refused, under Moses* law, to obey the religion of the 
country, and receiving help from the Shepherds in Judaea, they set o& : 
they were met by Amenophis, but not attacked by him. Subsequently 
they were attacked, defeated, and driven to the confines of Syria.' The 
deviations of this story from that we have in the Scriptures are easily 
accounted for by Egyptian pride and unwillingness to record anything 
detrimental to themselves. 

Great difficulty is found in the effort to fix the king under whose rale 
Joseph was advanced :. the best supported view perhaps is that it was 
under Assa, one of the Shepherd kings ; one very good argument being 
that a king who was himself a foreigner would be more ready to elevate 
a foreigner to office, to bring his family to settle in the land, and to 
adopt Joseph's device with the land, so as to secure the stability of his 
throne. A member of the ordinary dynasties would have no occasion or 
interest in the adoption of such a plan. 

Another view is that Joseph was prime minister under the eighteenth 
dynasty, the first native dynasty f^ter the expulsion of the Hyksos. 
This suits well with the expression, * Every shepherd is an abomination 
to the Egyptians.* We cannot suppose ^hat they objected to the mere 
occupation of the shepherd (though that may have been considered of 
low rank in so highly civilised a country), but as shepherd was equiva- 
lent to foreigner, they in these terms expressed their hatred pf that 
foreign dominion under which they had been held. 

The change which Joseph effected in the tenure of the lands conld 
only have been necessary if it were the policy of the king to secure his 
throne. Joseph's plan was to buy up all the cattle and lands of the peo- 
ple and let them out to them again at the fixed rent of one fifth of their 
produce. He thus made the people directly dependent on the king, 
taking away from them all rights of property and personal liberty. The 
priesthood were exempt from this arrangement: it would appear that 
they were too strong a body, and exercised too wide an influence to per- 
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mit of snch an interference. It is easy to see how Joseph's device was 
in the interests of the king, hnt very difficult to see how it coald he a 
hlessing to the people. When years of plenty retarned they would he 
set longing for the lighter conditions of their own old dynasties, and he 
ready for any rehellion which wonld effect the expnlsion of these Hyksos. 

The Israelites are supposed to have heen employed in hailding the 
pyramids. This, however, is not probable ; they were erected before the 
Israelite days. From the Bible we know that they did build the store- 
or treasure- cities of Pithom and Eaamses. A word or two concerning 
these pyramids may, however, fitly close these papers. They are built 
in a triangular shape ; they rise to an enormous height, are arranged 
in steps, and from step to step is more than even a tall person can com- 
fortably manage. Until a comparatively recent period these pyramids 
were supposed to be simply tombs of the kings, possibly with thd graves 
of their subjects round them, the site being purposely chosen at the 
edge of the desert. A few years ago the idea was started that they were 
built in connection with the Egyptian astronomical knowledge, and were 
intended to keep, for all time, the true standards of measurement. The 
suggestion is made after carefal observation, and with many elaborate 
and learned proofs ; but it can scarcely be said to have gained a general 
acceptance from those who are competent to form a judgment. 

It pleased God in His good providence to place His people for a 
time in Egypt ; nowhere else in that age could they so well have 
obtained their knowledge of national life ; nowhere could they have 
gained such impressions of the evil of idolatry. They went down into 
Egypt a mere tribe of Arabs ; they left Egypt with all the possibilities 
of a great nation, and such they became in the gracious leadings of 
God : a redeemed people, having Jehovah Himself as their living King, 
and made, according to promise, the blessing of the whole world — the 
preparer of ways for Messiah, the Saviour of mankind. 



* Watering with the Foot.* — This phrase (Deut. xi. 19) directly 
and accurately describes an operation I have seen myself, and that may 
be seen on the ranches in Nevada and California and other of the 
Pacific States. The farms, or ranches, lying at the foot hills of these 
far western ranges are cultivated entirely by irrigation. The water is 
conducted in little streams along the upper side of each and every one 
of the fields. From this side stream it is allowed to flow, when wanted, 
in very small streams between the rows of com or drills of wheat. Now 
the farmer may at times be seen walking along this supply stream and 
placing or displacing, with his foot, just that amount of earth necessary 
to open or to close these little streamlets of water. Thus the farmer 
literally * waters his fields with his foot.* — Rev, P, S, Evans, 
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THE CLASS. 



No. 71. CO. T. 1 Oor T. 7.] Sept 9. 

The Lord's Passover, 

(Bead Exod. xii. 1-14, 29-36.) 

Ini/ro,'] The dealings of God with 
Pharaoh were partly designed to 
humble him, and impress both him 
and his people with the greatness of 
Jehovah ; but they were more especi- 
ally intended to convince the Israelites 
how glorious He was who had pro- 
mised to be their covenant God and 
Saviour. Therefore, by a solemn rite, 
they were called to obey Him, and 
taught the spirit which they ought to 
cherish. 

1. In the land of Egypt: this 
expression plainly intimates that Moses 
wrote the account after the Exodus ; 
probably daring the sojbnrn in the 
wilderness. 2. This month: called 
AHh; afterwards Nisan; our April. 
The word Abib means, a green ear. 
The civil year began in September. 
This Abib was to begin the ecclesias- 
tical year. In Egypt the year began 
in June, the time of the rising of the 
Nile. 3. A lamb: the word is a 
general one, including either lamb or 
kid, male or female; therefore more 
precise distinction given in ver. 5. 
House of fathers : i.e., for each 
family. The domestic character of 
this rite should be carefully observed. 
God's visitation of wrath to the 
Egyptians concerned the family, the 
house. 4. Too little : for eating the 
lamb at the one meal. According to 
his eating: as he will probably be 
able to eat. 5. Without blemish: 
because they should not offer to the 
Lord the imperfect ; and the sacrifice 
represented themselves : so it should 
tell of wholeness and sincerity. See 
how Jesus, the Lamb of God, was 
without blemish. A male : because 
it was to be slain instead of the first- 
bom son of the house. 6. Keep it 
up : feeding and nourishing it, so that, 
when slain, it should be in full health 
and vigour. The quietness and order 
of the rite kept it before the minds of 
the people for days. The preparations 
must not be hurried. In the evening : 
between the evenings : from afternoon 
to sunset. Immediately before the 
darkness in which the pestilence 
'would walk.* 7. Strike it: *The 
meaning of the sprinkling of the 



blood is hardly open to question. It 
was a representation of the offering 
of the life, substituted for that of the 
firstborn in each house, as an expiatory 
and vicarious sacrifice.' The angel 
passing over the blood-marked house, 
would know that a jwstborn had been 
slain there, so he need not enter. 8. 
Roast with fire : for the sake of ex- 
pedition. This process of cooking 
being quicker than boiling. Some 
think a kind of sanctity attached to 
fire. Unleavened bread : not wait- 
ing for leavening, but having every- 
thing ready for immediate start. 
Bitter herbs : as memorial of their 
bitter trials in Egypt. 9. Raw : with 
the blood remaining in it. 10. Let 
nothing remain : this was peculiar 
to the paschal lamb. Parts of other 
sacrifices were consumed, and part 
eaten. The whole of the paschal 
lamb must be eaten. 11. Loins 
girded : waiting ready for the signal 
to depart. 12. Gods of Egypt : they 
being humbled by this destruction 
from which they could not defend 
their worshippers. 14. A memorial : 
a time for remembering the great de- 
liverance. 29. Captive : comp. 
women behind mill (chap. xi. 5.) 31. 
By night: in the night: ordering 
them off at once. But for their pre- 
parations they would have been placed 
in extreme diflBculty by this order. 
34. Kneading troughs : small wooden 
bowls, which could be carried in the 
folds of their cloaks. 

Dwell on the significance of each 
part of the rite. 

1. The victim chosen. A male 
without blemish, of the first year. 
Bepresenting the firstborn son. 

2. The spbinkled blood. The 
blood shed represented the life as 
taken. So put on the door it indicated 
that, in the house so marked, a first- 
bom was dead. The angel, therefore, 
had no work to do in it. The figure 
is applied to us ; we are said to bo 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ. 

3. The hidnight feastt. A hasty 
meal ; associations of haste all round. 
Beady, fed, and girded, for the order 
to depart. 

Pharaoh, in the excitement and 
agony of the scenes, was violently de- 
termined to thrust Israel out ; but pur. 
poses of revenge came to him next day. 
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No. 72. [G.T. Eph. ii. 1.] 9«pt Q . 

Paul at Ephesus. 

(Bead Acts zriii. 24-ziz. 12.) 
Intro.'] The tnmolt at Corinth did . 
not check Paul's laboors ; he remained 
there for some time, and his work was 
greatly prospered. Then ho set oat 
for Antioch, in Syria ; and Aqnila and 
Friscilia haviog resolved to remove 
their basiness to Ephesus, they all 
journeyed together as far as that city. 
At the eastern port of Corinth, Cen- 
chroea, Paul shaved his head, the 
period of some unrecorded vow having 
then expired. He did not tarry at 
Ephesus on this occasion, but harried 
on to Jerusalem, returning to Antioch, 
and from thence setting out on a new 
missionary tour. Of this tour only 
cerbain incidents are given. 

24. Apollos : see 1 Cor. i. 12 ; iii. 
5, 6 ; iv. 6 ; Titus iii. 13. Alexandria : 
a famous city in Egypt, founded by 
Alexander the Great. Especially inte- 
resting here as connected with a 
scheme for reviving and reforming 
the Jewish system; and with this 
there is much reason to think that 
Apollos was associated. Eloquent : 
i.e., effective as a public speaker. 
Mighty, etc. : having full knowledge 
of the Old Testament, and being very 
skilful in proving his points from it. 
Ephesus : * which stood partly on 
hills, and partly on the baiUcs of the 
river Cayster; the facilities offered 
by its situation for commerce led to 
the construction, by Attains Phila- 
delphus, of magnificent docks and 
wharfs, by means of which it reached 
a pitch of great celebrity.' 25. Way 
of the Lord : in the Scripture truth 
concerning Messiah. Baptism of 
John : which was preparatory to the 
coming of Messiah. It seems strange 
that Apollos had not, up to this time, 
heard of the daims of Messiahship 
made on behalf of Jesus of Nazareth. 
26. Boldly : there was evidently some 
difference between his conception of 
Messiah, and that commonly enter- 
tained by the Jews. Possibly by his 
study of Scripture he had come to see 
that Messiah would be hvmble and 
suffering. If so, he was prepared to 
accept the claims of Jesus. More 
perfectly: completing his knowledge 
by showing that Messiah had come, 
and Jesus of Nazareth was He. Comp. 
Philip opening the Scripture to the 



eunuch of Queen Candace. 27. Achaia : 
the district of Oreece in which Paul 
had been labouring. Wrote : letters 
of commendation. Helped them 
much : by his use of his Bible know- 
ledge; and by the fervent character 
of hig piety, and the eloquent cha- 
racter of his teaching. 

Chap. xix. 1. Upper coasts : pro- 
vinces of Phrygia and Galatia (chap, 
xviii. 23). Ephesus was built in the 
lower, maritime regions. Certain 
disciples : it would seem from this 
expression that they had attached 
themselves to the Christian party for 
farther instruction. They were in 
the same situation as Apollos had 
been, bat they seem to have come to 
faith in Christ. 2. Received the 
Holy Ghost : as sealing with special 
gifts and endowments your faith in 
Christ. So much as heard : i.e.f of 
the truth concerning the gifts of the 
Spirit they knew nothing. John's 
baptism of repentance and preparation 
seems to have been generally accepted. 
4. Saying . . . Jesus: Paul says, 
they only had half of John's testimony, 
and that hardly the most important 
half. See John's witness (John i. 
29-34). 5.. In the name : as accept- 
ing the truth concerning Christ. 6. 
Spake with tongues : these ecstatic 
utterances were the chief signs of the 
Spirit's sealing. 9. Hardened : allow- 
ingprejudices to resist the entrance 
of the truth. Separated : from the 
synagogue : conducting worship inde- 
pendently. 11. Special miracles : 
true ones, because Ephesus was the 
home of magical arts. Such miracles 
would have great persuasive power on 
them. 

Four stages of religious knowledge 
and belief are indicated in this lesaon. 

1. ScRiPTUEALBXPECTATioir OF Mes- 
siah. This we find in Apollos. Give 
Scripture passages showing what idea 
of Messiah he may have had. 

2. ACCBPTANCE OF JoHN'S BAPTISM 

OF PREPARATION. Johu a forerunner, 
John a witness. See what as fore- 
runner he declared; and what as wit- 
ness he testified, 

3. Faith in Jesus Ohsist as Mss. 
siAH. This Apollos accepted on Sorip- 
ture grounds. 

4. Bbception of the oipts or the 
Holt Ghost. 
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No. 73. [G.T.T»». otU. 14.] Sept. ] 6. 

The Flight from Egypt. 

(Read Exod. ziii. 1'7-xiv. 9.) 

Intro.'] The first sixteen verses of 
this chapter refer to the religions as* 
sooiations of the redemption from 
Egypt. Its great point is the devotion 
of the firstborn to God, and the rules 
by which such devoted ones conid be 
redeemed. This was indeed one of the 
great principles of the Jewish cere- 
monial. 'The Israelites having had 
their firstborn preserved by a dis- 
tinguishing act of grace from the 
general destruction that overtook the 
families of the Egyptians, wexo bound 
in token of gratitude to consider 
them as the Lord's peculiar property * 
(Heb. xii. 23). 

17. Not . . . Philistines : The 
ordinary route from Egypt to Pales- 
tine lay near the shore, and through 
the land of the Philistines ; southern 
Palestine was at this j;ime well peo. 
pled, and the Philistines especially 
were a warlike people, and would cer- 
tainly resist the passage through their 
country of such a host. As yet the 
Israelites had little or no experience 
of war, and no sort of organisation 
fitting them for it. The proper cara- 
van road passed by Belbeis, El-Arish, 
to Ascalon and Gaza. 18. About : 
in a way less direct. Wilderness : 
desert district bordering on the Egyp- 
tian side of the Red Sea. This sea 
may have been called Bed from its 
nearness to the country of Edom (red) ; 
or from the red coral rocks in it ; or 
from a red appearance produced by a 
number of small shell fish in it. It is 
one of the two g^lf s running inland 
from the Indian Ocean (its course 
should be traced on the map), and 
there is little doubt that it anciently 
extended much farther north than at 
present. The Suez Canal connects the 
Red Sea with the Mediterranean ; and 
is cut through the road across the sea 
that was made for the Israelites. Har. 
nessed: this word strictly means, 
five in a ranfe, but probably the idea 
of orderly array is intended to be 
conveyed. Perhaps they marched in 
five divisions, under separate oflBcers, 
this being the general mode for cara- 
vans. 19. Bones of Joseph : ac- 
cording to the promise he had made 
them give him (Gen. 1. 25, 26), and 
as a sign of faith in God, that He 



would certainly give them the country 
in which those bones should be buried. 
The expression, the hones^ is peculiar, 
and leaves it uncertain whether 
Joseph's body had been embalmed in 
Egyptian fashion oir not. 

20. Fjrom Siuccolh : « place about 
half way between Rameses and Ethan. 
The word means tentSy or hooihs ; it 
may have been given by the Israelites 
as the first occasion of their setting 
up their tents. Etham : modern 
Ajrud; Hhe house or sanctuary of 
Turn,* the sun god. Twelve" miles 
north-west from Sues. 21. Pillar of 
cloud : By this they were, from the 
first, divinely directed. Chap. xiv. 2. 
Turn : going southwards, and west of 
what are now called the * bitter lakes.' 
The object of this was to incite 
Pharaoh to pursue them : on tidings 
of their course reaching him, he would 
know that they were entirely at his 
mercy, and be tempted to revenge 
himself upon them. Pi.hahiroth : 
mouth of a defile opening on the 
Red Sea. Migdol : a tower. Baal 
Zephon : a site on the eastern coast. 
8. Wilderness hath shut : or thoj 
are shut from the wilderness. Pha- 
raeh thought he could easily stop 
their getting out into the wilderness. 
7. Chariots : the expedition ooasisted 
of horsemen only, because a sudden 
march and prompt action were i^eoes- 
sary. 

1. Wats that ssemed kistak^n. 
Looking at the map it is evident that 
the Israelites might have kept north- 
wards, up the caravan route, and soon 
entered Canaan. Instead they jour- 
neyed to the edge of the desert, and 
then turned south, keeping the Egyp- 
tian side of the sea. Ko wonder 
Pharaoh thought they were in his 
power. 

2. Ways that led into trouble. 
Neither Moses nor the people could, 
see the wisdom of them; and when 
hemmed in by mountain and sea, the 
chariots of Pharaoh were upon them 

3. Wats that proved iss wisboh 
AND LOVE 01 thcib Leadbe. Fot they 
were Ood-guided : by the pillar-cloud. 
They were to issue in a glorious de* 
liveranoe, which should prove €k)d*8 
love and care. 

Impress how often God's woAfS with 
us we cannot trace, but God's ^nds for 
us are always hve. 
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No. 74. [O.T. Heb. iT.I2.] Sept. 16. 

Power of the Word, 

(Bead Acts ziz. 13-28.) 

Intto,'] This lesson directly follows 
on from the fact that special miracles 
were wrought by Paul ; the Holy 
Ghost enabling him to prove the truth 
of his mission by extraordinary signs. 
These arrested public attention, and 
prepared opportunities for preaching 
the gospel. Miracles are used for two 
purposes : 1. To direct attention to the 
Christian teachers. 2. To illus. the 
character of their mission. There- 
fore they were, both in the case of 
our Lord, and of His disciples, mira- 
des of healing and of blessing. In 
this case they excited unworthy at- 
tempts at imitation, which, however, 
were overruled for good. For account 
of city of Ephesus, see * Topics * ii. 114 ; 
and notes by F. T. Wood, in *The 
Apostle of the Gentiles,' 268-282. 

13. Vagabond : in the sense of 
wanderingt not in ours of worthless ; 
we apply to idle tramps. The word 
only means those who had no settled 
habitation, but went from place to 
place as exorcists, professing to cast 
out evil spirits. Josephus speaks of 
such men, and intimates that their in- 
cantations were left by Solomon. 
10. Call over them: ti^e term is 
suited to the formula they employed, 
and repeated in a sing-song way. 
The name : these exorcists observed 
that Paul always used the name of 
Jesas, and they caught up the word, 
or name, thinking that the virtue lay 
in it. They had particular words, and 
thought a special way of pronounc- 
ing them was the secret of power. 
Adjure : solemnly call upon you. 14. 
Chief of the priests: not the high 
priest: but the head of one of the 
orders, or courses, of priests. 15. 
Jesus I know : exerting His own 
Divine power. (See cases in which 
evil spirits acknowledged Christ, e.g, 
Gadarene demoniac.) Paul I know : 
speaking, as the servant of Christ, in 
His name and power. No apostle, or 
disciple, ever ventured to speak in his 
own name. ' The power of the Lord 
was present to heal.' Who are ye ? 
assuming powers that belong to others, 
not to you. 16. The man : excited 
by the evil spirit. Leapt : comp., for 
the violence of the possessed, Mark 
V. 3 ; ix. 29 ; Luke ix. 42. Maniacs 



and epileptics have for a time al- 
most supernatural strength, when 
their paroxysms are upon them. 
Naked : not absolutely so, but with 
their outer garments torn off. 17. 
Known : conunonly known. The 
story of violence doing more than the 
story of the healings, just as now 
people seem more interested in dread- 
ful things than in beautiful ones. 
Fear fell : partly a right fear, but 
perhaps more a general excitement, 
creating an impidse to destroy the 
magical books. 18. Confessed : their 
trickeries. 19. Curious arts : magi- 
cal ; jugglery ; sleight - of - hand. 
Books : containing their systems. 
Burned them : in token of giving up 
the systems. 21. Purposed : made 
the plan for a new missionary tour ; 
it was accomplished in ways he did 
not at all expect. See Rome : this 
he did, but as a prisoner. 22. Sent, 
etc. : these men were to collect the 
gifts which he proposed to take for 
the poor saints at Jerusalem (2 Cor. 
viii., ix.) 23. Stir : a favourite word 
with Luke ; excitement; public dis- 
turbance. 24. Shrines : small chests, 
or boxes, made in imitation of the 
temple of Diana, and possibly con. 
taining small figures of the goddess. 
These were sold to the strangers visit- 
ing the city. * The time of this riot 
was almost certainly the month of 
May, which was sacred to Diana, 
when great multitudes would be in. the 
city.' 25. Like occupation en- 
gaged in trades dependent on the 
maintenance of Diana's worship. 27. 
Note the skilfulness of blending the 
two points, appealing to loss of trade 
and superstitious feeling at the same 
time. 

Dwell on the place, Ephesus, its 
magic, its worship of Diana, and the 
character of Paul's labo|us. Then 
treat — 

1. The success or the apostle. 
His miracles drew attention to his 
teachings. Many became converts. 
Opposition was overruled to direct 
fuller attention to him, and induce 
many to give up their evil ways, and 
bwm their hooks. Describe burning, etc. 

2. Success leading to imitation. 
Give account of Sceva's sons. Comp. 
story of Simon, at Samaria. 

3. Success leading to opposition^ 
Give account of Demetrius, and his 
schemes. 
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No. 75. [O.T. p». ir. 16 ] Sept, 23. 

The Sea Divided. 

(Read Exod. xiv. 10-31.) 

IntroJ] ' The Iflraelites had Bcaroely 
encamped, when, lifting up their eyes, 
they discerned the terrible horses and 
chariots of Pharaoh pursuing after 
them. Astonished that the people 
had not made good their flight into 
Asia, and deeming them entangled- in 
the land and shut in by the wilder- 
ness, the monarch had directed all 
his forces to give chase to the fugi- 
tives. In wild alarm the Israelites 
cried out to Moses, and already com- 
plained of their deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt. But the faith of 
their leader was not shaken.* — Mac 
/ear. 

The scene should be pictured so as 
to be realised by the class ; and the 
Divine deliverance fully estimated. 

10. Drew nigh : stragglers, or those 
wandering for fuel, may have brought 
the news, and created the panic. 
Pharaoh was yet some distance from 
them. Possibly in the distance they 
saw the clouds of dost raised by the 
chariots. Sore afraid : because they 
were unable either to cope with the 
warriors of Pharaoh, or to make their 
escape. Cried, etc. : but their cry 
was too much like a complaint. A 
cry of fear, not as it should have been, 
a cry of trust. 11. No graves : * this 
bitter taunt was probably suggested 
by the vast extent of cemeteries in 
i^pt, which might not improperly 
be called the land of tombs.' 12. 
Word . . . Egypt: this intimates 
that already Moses had found some 
difficulty in persuading the people to 
accept heartily the Lord's deliverance. 
13. Stand still : you vrill have no oc- 
casion to fight, God will defend you. 
Still the excitement, and be quiet, so 
that you may realise the great salva- 
tion Grod is about to accomplish for 
you. For them to stand still would 
be a great sign of their .trust in God ; 
and oftentimes so it is with us now. 
Seen to day : these advancing 'sol- 
diers. No more for ever : i.e., they 
will be destroyed, and you will be 
saved. The fortitude and patience of 
Moses at this crisis should be clearly 
presented. He did not at the time 
know what God would do for them, 
but since he was obeying the Divine 
leadings, he was quite sure of the 



Divine defence. 15. Unto Moses: 
in answer to his prayer. Go forward : 
right into the sea. But by gracious 
miracle a way through the sea was to 
be provided. We can trace some of 
the natural agencies which God used, 
but this should not keep us from 
clearly seeing that by miracle the re- 
demption was wrought. The crossing 
was effected where there was a wide 
reach of sand, covered at high tide, but 
sometimes almost laid bare. By the 
winds the ebb-tide was driven back fur- 
ther than usual, leaving a broad high, 
way over which the whole host could 
pass in some six hours. The return, 
ing flow was hurried by the change of 
wind ; it turned the sand into qwich' 
sandy and discomfited the Egyptians. 
17. Get me honour : by the destruc- 
tion of this wilful, defiant king. 19. 
Angel : so was conceived the presence 
of God in the pillar-cloud. Behind 
them : to check the hurried advance 
of Egypt, and to give time to Israel 
to cross safely; another purpose was 
to give light to Israel, because the 
crossing was effected in the night, 
22. A wall : generally a defence. It 
does not mean that the waters stood 
up like a waJl, but that the bitter 
lakes on the one side, and the Bed 
Sea on the other, were like walls to 
them, so that Egypt could make no 
flank movements. 23. In after them : 
without thinking of the returning tide j 
supposing that with their chariots 
they could get across quickly and 
safely. 25. Took . . . wheels : be- 
cause they sunk in the quicksands. 

1. Men's dangebs and tears. Tell 
of those in the lesson, show how they 
represent the dangers and fears of the 
sinner : so lead to the spiritual appli- 
cation of this redemption. 

2. Gdd*s depence and salvation. 
Just the very thing needed. Glori- 
ously complete. All done by God for 
the people, not in any way done "by 
them. 

Compare the salvation wrought by 
our Lord. 

3. Egypt's defeat and overthbow. 
Tell as in lesson. Take Egypt for 
symbol of the enemies of our soul. 
God shall at last finally overcome 
them all. 

Such a salvation should bind us to 
God for ever. 
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No. 76. IQ' T. 2 Oor. ir. 5.] Sept 23 . 

Paul at Miletus. 

(Bead Acts xz. 17-38.) 

Intro."] The erentB noticed afc the 
oloBe of the last leason fdionld be re. 
called. The excited aBsembly in the 
theatre ; and the prudent conduct of 
the town-clerk. As was his onstom, 
when pablic disorder followed on his 
preaching, Paul qnietlj retired from 
the scene, that the gospel might be in 
no way associated with political 
schemes, or conceived to be opposed 
to social order ; bo here, Panl departed 
on his visitation of the Ghnrches he 
had founded in Macedonia and Greece. 
It seems, however, that the bigoted 
Jews had now resolved to accomplish 
his destruction. He was in bodily 
danger, and his work was sadly 
thwarted and hindered. The account 
of Paul's journey is given in ver. 1-16 j 
the incident that occurred at Troas 
demands a passing notice. His jour, 
ney should be traced on the map. 

17. Miletus : «outh of Ephesus, 
some twenty or thirty miles. The old 
capital of Ionia ; it had four havens, 
and was the mother of many colonies. 
When Paul visited it it was only a 
second-rate city. Elders : whom he 
had himself appointed ; who presided, 
as a council, over the Christian Church. 
Comp. elders of the synagogues. He 
did not go to Ephesus partly because 
the departure of the ship was un- 
certain, partly because he would not 
excite distarbance by his presence in 
the city. 18. He said : * the discourse 
which follows is one of the most ten- 
der, affectionate, and eloquent which 
is anywhere to be found.' Into Asia : 
i.e., Asia Minor. Comp. thea^^eal of 
Samuel (1 Sam. xii.) What man- 
ner : with what sort of deportment 
and spirit. Happy are they who can 
appeal for testimony of character to 
those with whom they have been long 
and intimately associated. The better 
we are known, the better we should be 
trusted and loved. 19. Humility: 
Paul specially refers to the fact that 
he had not forced his apostolic au- 
thority, or sought to serve his own 
ends. Comp. the vneekness of Moses, 
which really was the readiness to put 
self aside in furthering the interests 
of others. There are times when a 
sincere man may speak of his hu- 
mility ; but usually humility is quite 



iMft in the pride of boasting about it. 
Tears : the sign of personal interest 
and anxiety. Temptations : trials 
and dangers. Of Jews : only on two 
or three occasions have we record of 
persecations <}oming to Paul directly 
from the Grentiles. Find these. 20. 
Nothing : of the truth he had re. 
ceived. Publicly : in public assem- 
blies. House to house : by private 
visiting of families. (See chap. v. 42.) 
21. Repentance, faith: the two great 
demands of the gospel (chap. ii. 38 ; 
iii. 19; via. 37). 22. Bound: in- 
wardly constrained to go, but with 
heavy feelings. A foreboding of trou. 
ble pressed on his spirit. 24. My 
life dear: a noble utterance spoken 
in the power of Christ's constraining 
love. Finish my course : Comp. his 
laflt testimony (2 Tim. iv. 6-8). 25. 
See my face no more : a hard sen- 
tence to speakj and a hard sentence to 
hear. It must have touched every one 
to tears, as a last fsjrewelL 26. Pure 
. . . blood: Comp. £zek. xxxiii. 
1-10. This passage was probably in 
Paul's mind. 27. Shunned: hesi- 
tated through fear ; or, for any reason 
neglected. 28. Overseers : watchmen, 
teachers, shepherds. 29. Wolves: 
drawing simile from danger of the 
flock. SO. Of your own selves : 
from among your own numbers. De- 
fections within the Church are far 
more serious than enemies without it. 
24. Ministered : by tent.making. 
35. Words of the Lord Jesus : not 
^sewhere recorded. 37. Paul was a 
man to win for himself intense affec- 
tion. 

1. The company. Detail the cir- 
cumstances connected with its assem- 
bling. Fix attention on Paul and his 
relation to the Ephesian Church. Ex. 
plain who were the el<2er«. The meeting 
perhaps in a rcom, perhaps in open 
air. 

2. The speech. Dwell on its con- 
tents; its tone and spirits its review 
of work ; its presentation of the simple 
elements of the gospel (ver. 21, 24) j 
its foreshadowing of coming evil ; and 
the tenderness of its commendation 
and fa/rewell, 

8. The parting. Where ? Accom- 
panied with prayers, tears, signs of 
affection, and last fond looks. 
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No. 77* Id'T. Pm. ixvi. 16.] Sept. 30. 
Moses' Song. 

(Read Exod. xv. 1-21.) 

Intro.'] This song is the first speci. 
men of national poetrj. It is by some 
hundred years the oldest poem in the 
world. There is a snblimity and 
beantj in the langaage that is nnex. 
ampled. *The scene of this thanks- 
giying.song is sapposed to have been 
at the landing-place on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, at Ayoim Musa, 
the fountains of Moses. They are 
situated somewhat farther northward 
along the shore than the opposite point 
from which the Israelites set out.' 
f The division of the song into three 
parts is distinctly marked : 1-5 ; 6-10 ; 
11-18.' 

1. Then sang, etc. : Moses no 
doubt composed the song in the first 
feelings of triumphant thankfulness 
and joy. It was evidently sung as a 
sort of solo and chorus. Unto the 
Lord : Jehovah ; distinctly recog- 
nising the work as His. Triumphed 
gloriously : lit., He is gloriously glori- 
ous. Horse, etc. : the sign of the 
great power of Egypt; Israel had 
no horses or chariots. Even these 
were not beyond Jehovah's mastery. 
Thrown into : or overthrown in the 
sea. 2. The Lord : i.e., Jah, or Jeho- 
vah. Comp. Psalm Iviii. 4. Become : 
He has now shown Himself this in our 
deliverance. Prepare him, etc. : so 
that He may be permanently my God 
and dwell with me. Those who ^eel 
the preciousneSB of Christ's salvation 
give themselves to God, and want Him 
to be their God for over and ever. 
Some, however, think the sentence 
should be rendered, * I will take refuge 
with Him. * My ifather's God : re- 
vealed as God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Still we feel it a precious 
thing to think of God as the Qod of 
our fathers. 8. Man of war: He 
alone had accomplished this viofcory. 
4. Cast : lit., hwrUd, as from a sling. 
The swiftness of the on-coming waters 
attracted special attention. Pharaoh 
had no time to flee. Drowned : 
plunged, submerged. 5. As a stone : 
not even attempted to swim, but 
weighed down by their heavy armour 
and weapons. * The corslets of " chosen 
captains," consisted of plates of highly 
tempered bronze, with sleeves reaching 
nearly to the elbow, covering the whole 



body and the thighs, reaching nearly 
to the knee.' 6. Dashed in pieces : 
poetic for * suddenly destroyed.' 7. 
As stubble : is consumed by fire. 
Remember that the ears only being 
gathered at the harvest, the stubble 
would bum suddenly, furiously, and 
rapidly. 8. Blast, etc. : poetical for 
win,d. As a htap : a wall, or a dam. 
The figure is taken from the appear- 
ance of the wave mounting before it 
breaks on the shore. The poetical 
character of these descriptions should 
be distinctly recognised. 9. Enemy 
said : Moses well represents the hur- 
ried decisions and excited resolves of 
Egypt, made in a spirit of revenge. 
Destroy : marg., repossess them. It 
would not be an object to destroy, so 
much as to humiliate and bring again 
into bondage. 10. Lead : comp. stone 
(ver. 6, 11). Gods : of Egypt, against 
whom the judgment and plagues were 
levied. 13. Unto : or on the way to. 
Moses had in his thought the promised 
land of Canaan, to which they were 
going. 14. Palcstina : the effect of 
such a display of Divine power, DkToses 
felt, would be to prepare the way for 
entrance into Palestine, by filling its 
inhabitants with fear. 15. Edom : 
district south of Canaan. Moab : by 
eastern shores of Dead /9ea. 16. Pass 
over: the passing over of the Bed 
Sea assured Moses of the safe passing 
over of every other difficulty. 

1. The teiumph it recounts. It 
is full of the glorious victory gained, 
the perfect salvation wrought. Alto- 
gether wrought by God. The over- 
throw of Egypt was most sudden, 
complete, humiliating, and impressive. 
Every point of it should be dwelt on. 
Sach a triumph should have taught 
the people how perfectly they might 
trust their God. 

2. TfiB RSDEHPTION IT SECURED. 

God's people now quite safe from 
pursuit. Not easily accessible from 
®gyp*- -^d now the pride of Israel 
was broken : they were fairiy within 
the shelter of the wilderness. 

What has God's redemption wrought 
for us ? 

3. The hope it inspired.- That 
God would deliver from future dan- 
gers, fulfil His promise; and bring 
them to Canaan. 
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No- 78. [O.T. Eph. iL 13.1 Sept- 30* 

Review of the Quarter's 
Lessons. 

Intro.'] Beview the previous history • 
of the apostle. Show what is known , 
of his birth, education, persecution of 
the followers of Jesus, conversion, and 
dedication to the work of the min- 
istry. 

In this qoarter's lessons we have in- 
cidents from three missionary tears. 
From maps trace Paul's course on each 
of these tours. 

1. What kinds of people did he 

GO AMONG? 

Explain how the Jews were settled 
in all the cities, and Paul carried the 
gospel first to them. 

Illus. the opposition which the 
bigoted party again and again raised 
to his teachings. Why were they so 
pre j ndiced and bigoted ? Partly, they 
did not like to hear of the Messiah 
being a sufferer, and crucified ; partly, 
they could not bear the idea that the 
Gentiles should become ' fellow-heirs ' 
of the grace of life. 

Explain that the Grentiles were 
getting very dissatisfied with their 
idolatry, and many were very glad to 
hear the good news of the living God, 
the Saviour. Some had become prose- 
lytes ; t.e. , they had accepted the great 
Jewish truth that there is but one 
Qod. Others were devout in spirit, 
and so prepared to receive the spirit- 
ual truth which Paul preached. 

2. What kinds op difficulty did 
Paul meet with ? 

Much in his various joumeyings, 
especially through the dangerous 
mountain districts of Asia Minor. He 
travelled also a good deal hy sea. Find 
from the map as many sea voyages as 
possible in his routes. Describe ships 
of the period. 

Some from the QenUles. Especially 
notice the scenes at Ephestts, His 
success roused the fears of the shrine- 
makers, and led to town uproar. At 
Lystra, he was in much difficulty 
through the superstitious misconcep- 
tions of the people, who thought him 
an incarnate deity. 

But his chief difficulties arose from 
the open violence and secret plotting 
of the bigoted Jews, who, if they 
could not get their object by fair 
means, would incite the Gentile popu- 
lation, as at Corinth, etc. 



3. What kind op truth did he 

PHEACH ? 

The same everywhere, and to all 
sorts of people. He declared Jesus 
to be the promised Messiah, messen- 
ger of the one living God, and able 
to save to the uttermost all who come 
unto Grod through Him. 

Illus. how he adapted the forms of 
his addresses to his different audi- 
ences, but always brought in the 
essence of his preaching. He declared 
JestLS and the resurrection. He de- 
manded immediate repentance and 
faith. Compare preachmg at Lystra, 
Athens, and to the elders at Miletus. 

4. What kind of success did he 
meet with ? 

Very various. Everywhere some 
accepted Christ. See at what places 
Churches were founded. Philippi, 
Corinth, and Ephesus seem to have 
been the most successful spheres of 
labour. Note what of the places 
mentioned in these tours received 
letters from the apostle. Paul's being 
a strictly missionary enterprise, he 
did not stay to gather up full results, 
but went on to testify of Christ else- 
where. 

Another important result of his la- 
hours was his winning the deep per- 
sonal affection of those among whom 
he laboured. This is tenderly shown 
in the scene at Miletus. 

Take Paul as a model of a man who 
toils perseveringly, nobly, and self- 
denyingly, because * the love of Christ 
consti*aineth him.' 



PomVs Trade. — * Some have supposed 
it was the weaving of the goat's hair- 
cloth with which tents were commonly 
made ; but the best authorities concur 
in believing it was that of simply 
making tents of this hair.cloth. By 
this occapation he would be able to 
contribute to his own livelihood in the 
most convenient manner. Cilieia was 
noted for- this tent-cloth, made from 
the hair of the goats that abounded 
in the province, and the same kind of 
material is manufactured there at the 
present day. It was known then, and 
still is, in some places, by the name 
of ciUeium.* 
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No. 79. [a.T. John ri. 88 .] Oot. 7. 

Jehovah feeds His People. 

(Bead Exod. zvi 1-18.) 

IntroJ] Between this and the pre- 
vloas lesson is narrated the first stage 
of the journey through the wilderness, 
God's purpose, before bringing them 
Into the promised land, being to give 
them a revelation of Himself and a 
religions system. He led them into 
the wild granite mountain region of 
Sinai as a suitable district for such 
revelation as He intended. Three 
days' march brought them to a well, 
plentifully supplied, but with water 
so bitter that the people could not 
drink it. In connection with this the 
coiuplaining spirit of the people was 
manifested, and Moses gained some 
idea of the difficulty he would have in 
uauaging so * stiff-necked * a people. 
The next stage brought thorn to an 
oasts, called Elim, they rested there a 
few days, and then struck off inland 
among the valleys and hills of Sinai. 
We begin our lesson at this point. 
Doubtless by this time all the food 
brought out of Egypt had been con- 
sumed. 

1. Wilderness of Sin : a desert 
track between the limestone district of 
£1 Tih and the granite hills of Sinai. 
By comparing the account given in 
Num. xxxii. it will be seen that several 
stopping-places are not noticed. 2. 
Murmured : at being led into this 
desert district when their supplies of 
food were exhausted. They could 
conceive of no way by which food 
conld be procured there. But God's 
Ways are not as man's ways. The 
only things to be obtained in that 
desert were fodder for the cattle and 
wild olives and wild honey for the 
oongregation. 3. We had died: 
foolishly anticipating death by starv- 
ation. Flesh-pots : an Egyptian 
word. Allusion probably is made to 
the cooking of flesh. Evidently the 
Israelites in Egypt were well fed. Kill 
. . . hunger : a sad and painful kind 
of death. They did not see that He 
who had proved Himself able to de- 
liver was surely able also to provide. 
4. Rain bread : it would appear that 
the moisture in the air formed a kind 
of thick dew on the ground, and this 
could be gathered and used as a kind 
of bread. Certain rate : in order to 
teach them a day-by-day dependence ; 



making them trust Him for their daily 
supply. They were to have * a day's 
portion each day.' 5. Twice as 
much : this, more than anything else, 
stamps the miraculous feature of this 
food. And it also indicates the exist- 
ence of a Sabbath law before Sinai 
was reached. 6. At even : for this 
wonderful dew was gathered when the 
sun had sunk, and the coolness of 
the evening came. 7. See the 
glory : probably referring to what is 
narrated in verse 10. Against the 
Lord : Moses, with true humility, 
ever put himself last, and tried to keep 
the people ever looking to Qod. Still 
our only safe attitude is * looking off 
unto Jesus.' 8. Evening flesh : 
this refers to the quails. (See ver. 13.) 
Bread: the manna. 9. Come near: 
' in the open space before the Taber- 
nacle,* as if taking their murmnrings 
and desires directly to God. Glory 
. . . cloud : some splendid appear- 
ance was seen in the pillar-cloud. As 
the Tabernacle was not yet made, that 
referred to must be Moses' tent, as the 
leader. 13. Quails : a migratory 
bird, common in the neighbourhood of 
the Red Sea. * Flesh is palatable, and 
not unwholesome when eaten in mode- 
ration. 14. Dew : or thick mist. Still 
a substance called manna is found do- 
posited on the ground in wet seasons. 
Hoar frost : this picture enables us 
to realise what it was ; the taste was 
sweet, something like gum. 15. 
Manna : either meaning What is this ? 
or. This is mam, : a substance with 
which they were already familiar. 
On manna, see * Illustrations.' 

1. God's food peovided at the 
RIGHT TIME. Just as the provision 
brought from Egypt failed. Just as 
they were entering a region where no 
food could be obtained. 'Man's ex- 
tremity was God's opportunity.' 

2. God's food peovided of the 
BIGHT kind. They asked, lusted for, 
flesh; that God permitted them to 
have, but that was not His provi- 
sion. The simpler food was healthier 
and better for them. Not what we 
like, but what God likes, is best .for 
us. 

3. God's food provided in the 
RIGHT WAY. Day by day, just enough 
for the day, to teach them dependence. 
Special provision for the Sunday to 
teach them to keep it holy. 
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No. 80. [O. T. ▲ois XI. 34.1 Oct. 7. 

Paul at Caearea, 

(Bead Acta zxi. 1-19.) 

Intro.'] Paul had visited Jerasalem 
between his previous tonrsi but tliat 
occasion seems to have been a very 
harried one, and Uie schemes of the 
Asian Jews to accomplish his destruc- 
tion were not, at that time, matured. 
On this occasion he could not avoid 
publioitj, because he was the bearer 
of the gifts from the Gentile Churches 
on behalf of the poor saints at 
Jerusalem. For his companions in 
his travels, see chap. xz. 4. 

1. Launched: the expression in- 
ti mates that the ship had been dragged 
up on the beach. But this should not 
be pressed ; the word may only be a 
general one, meaning set sail. Coos: 
small island in the Grecian Archipd. 
ago, now Stance, celebrated for its 
wine and silkworms. Rhodes: an 
island in the Levant. The city con- 
tained one of the seven wonders of 
the world — a brazen Colossus, which 
stood across the month of the harbour 
and was so high that vessels could pass 
between its legs. It stood 56 years, 
and was then thrown down by an 
earfchqoake. Patara : a city on the 
mainland of Asia Minor, opposite 
Rhodes. 2. Phoenicia : the country 
at the north of Palestine, with the 
g^fat trading ports of Tyre and 
Sidon. They knew they could easily 
complete their journey from the Phce- 
nician citief, either by road or by 
sea. 8. Discovered Cyprus: the 
expression indicates that the sailors 
were guiding the vessel mainly by 
observation of landmarks. l*yrc : 
the chief commercial city ; famous in 
history, and the subject of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. Its situation jnade 
it of commercft.1 importance in the 
ancient world ; but the Persians and 
Alexander had seriously affected its 
prosperity. (See 'Topics,* ii 118.) 
4. Disciples : of whom previously he 
knew nothing ; they haid been con- 
verted under the ministry of some of 
the other apostles and teachers. Where- 
ever Paul went he first of all sought 
out the good people. (See Fhilippi.) 
Seven days: in order to snsnd the 
Sabbath-day with them. Through 
the Spirit : which had endowed some 
of them with the gift of prophecy. 
Not go up : they tried to persuade 



him not to go i they did not cftzry a 
message from the Spirit that he was 
not to go ; by the Spirit they foresaw 
that troubie would attend his going. 
5. On our way: partly as act of 
honour^ partly in love, and partly in 
anxiety about the future. 7. Ptolc- 
mais : now St. John d*Acre. The ship 
appears to have been one calling at the 
different ports. One day : while goods 
were loaded and unloaded. 8. Caesa- 
rea : important town on the sea-coast, 
the resiaence of the Boman governor. 
Philip (chap. vi. 5). 9. Prophesy : 
probably in sense of preach, or de- 
clare messages put in their hearts by 
the Holy Ghost. 10. Agabus (chap. 
xi. 28). 11. Girdle : some of the Old 
Testament prophets gave their mes- 
sages hy signs. (See Ezekiel.) 30. 
Ready : a strong conviction was laid 
on Paul that it was his duty to go on ; 
and prospective suffering was no rea- 
son for shrinking from duty. 15. 
Carriages : or baggages. When the 
Bible was translated,* carriage* did not 
mean *that which carries,' but 'that 
which is carried.* One of the earlier 
translations renders it ' we trussed up 
onr fardels.' It may be properly 
rendered, * We put up our baggage, or 
packed our loggage.' 16. Mnason: 
who had a house at Jerusalem. 18. 
Elders : of the Christian Church. 

In this lesson we have three land- 
ings in the course of a voyage, one 
journey by land, and two solemn 
warnings. 

1. Thrki: landings in a votagb. 
Tyre ; redall some of the Bible asso- 
ciations with this city. Describe 
pleasant Christian friendship and the 
tender parting. Ptolemais ; brief 
season of Christian intercourse. 0(«- 
sarea ; soon Paul was to come back to 
that very city a prisoner. Philip had 
long been a Christian preacher, now 
his family was joined with him in the 
hallowed work. 

2. Onb jouenkt bt land. To Je- 
rusalem. There immediately Paul 
went to see the apostles and elders; 
and gave an account of his work, and 
handed over the g^f ts. 

8. Two SOLEMN warnings. At Tyre 
and at Casarea, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE LESSON. 



Lesson N0.71. — Uie Day of 
Red&mption. — Masius on Joshna 
v. 10 quotes a remarkable passage 
from the Tafannd: 'It was a 
famoQS and old opinion among the 
ancient Jews that the day of the 
new year which was the beginning 
of the Israelites' deHrerance out 
of Egypt, should in future time be 
the beginning of the redemption 
by the Messiah.' 

Kneading Troughs » — ^These were 
probably of leather. The Araba 
use small wooden bowls for knead- 
ing the nnleayened cakes which 
they prepare for strangers in tiie 
very desert through which Israel 
journeyed ; but they have also 
among their kitchen furniture a 
round leather coverlid, which they 
lay on the ground, and which serves 
them to eat from. It has rings 
round it, by which it is drawn to- 
gether by a chain that has a hook 
to hang it up by, either to the side 
of the camel or in the house. This 
draws it together, and sometimes 
they carry in it the meal made into 
dough. In this manner they bring 
it full of bread, and when the re- 
past is over carry it a\jray at once, 
with all that is left, in the same 
manner. — Harmer, 

Lesson No.yis.— ^^rorcisin^. 
— Some good tales in illustration 
of Eastern magic will be found tn 
Thomson's ' Land and Book,' pp. 
155-159. They are too long to 
transcribe here. 

Handkerchief in the East, — 
* The mode of wrought handker- 
chiefs is general in Arabia, in 
Syria, in Palestine, and in all the 
Turkish Empire. They are wrought 
with a needle, and it is the amuse- 
ment of the fair sex there, a? 
among us the making of tapestry 



and lace. The young women 
make them for their fathers, their 
brothers, and, by way of prepara- 
tion beforehand, for their spouses.; 
bestowing them as favours on their 
lovers. They have them almost 
constantly in those warm countries, 
to wipe off sweat. — Harmer. 

For description of the temple 
and statue of Diana, see Kitto 
* Dai. Bib : ' lUus. * Apostles and 
Early Church, pp. 895-397, 899. 

Kitto gives the following as a 
specimen of an Ephesian charm :' 
Aski Cataski Lix Tetrax Damna' 
meneus Aision, 

Lesson No. 73. — TkePillars 
of Cloud and Fire. — Passages are 
quoted from classical writers which 
show that the Persians and Greeks 
Tised fire and smoke as signals in 
their marches. Curtius describes 
the practice of Alexander, who 
gave the signal for departure 
bv a fire on a tall pole over 
his tent. Yegetius and Fron- 
tinus mention it as a general 
custom, especially among the Arab- 
ians. The success of some im- 
portant expeditions, as of Thrasy- 
bulus and Timoleon,was attributed 
by popular superstition to a Divine 
light guiding the leaders. To 
these well-known instances may be 
added two of peculiar interest, as 
bearing witness to a custom known 
U> all the contemporaries of Moses. 
In an inscription of the ancient 
empire an Egyptian general is 
compared to ' a flame streaming in 
advance of an army.* Thus, too, 
in a well-known papyrus, the com- 
mander of an expedition is called, 
'A flame in the darkness at 
the head of his soldiers.' By 
this sign, then, of the pillar and 
doud, the Lord showed Himself 
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as their Leader and General. — 
Bib, Museum. 

'^At the present day, in great 
caravans, such as that of the an- 
nual pilgrimage of the Moham- 
medans to Mecca, a large cresset, 
containing fire, ia home aloft before 
the moving host, the smoke of 
which by day and the fire by night 
serve the purpose of an ensign or 
waymark for the people, the most 
conspicuous, and therefore the 
most useful, that can be devised.' 
—Kitto. 

Lesson No. 74. — Prejudice 
of Idol - Makers, — A missionary 
writes : * One man was very in- 
dignant on hearing the sin and 
foUy of idol-worship exposed ; the 
native brother who was speaking 
coolly replied, ** I suppose you are 
a maker of images ? " " Yes I " 
exclaimed a voice in the crowd, 
'< he makes and sells them for 
four and eight annas a-piece." 
** I thought so," said the native 
brother; ''he is afraid lest any 
should be persuaded not to buy 
his images, that is the reason he 
is so angry with us." This re- 
mark excited such a general laugh 
at the idol- maker, that for shame 
he retired from the crowd, and 
gave us no more trouble.' 

Lesson No. 75. — Power 0/ 
the East Wind. — * It is distinctly 
stated that the agency by which 
the object was effected was natural. 
It is clear that Moses takes for 
granted that a strong east wind 
blowing through -the night, under 
given circumstances, would make 
the passage quite possible. It 
would seem to be scarcely practic- 
able when the wind blows from 
other quarters. Of course this 
would not explain the effect, if the 
passage had been made, as was 



formerly supposed, through the 
deep sea near the Wady Musa, 
some leagues south of Suez. All 
the conditions of the narrative are 
satisfied by the hypothesis, that 
the passage took place near Suez. 
There was a complete separation 
beween the water of the gulf and 
the water to the north of KoUum, 
— 8pk, Comm, 

Quicksands on the return of the 
Tide, — When the tide recedes far 
back, the Goodwin Sands are left 
for a time so dry and firm, that 
excursions are made to them, and 
games of cricket have been played 
on them. But as soon as the tide 
begins to return on them their 
character becomes changed, and 
they are loose shifting quicksands, 
which would engulf Pharaoh's 
hosts. 

Lesson No. 76. — Calmness 
amid Danger, — Illus. Paul's words, 
' None of these things move me.' 
Charles the Twelfth, king of 
Sweden, whilst besieged in Stral- 
sund was one day dictating a 
letter to his secretary, when a 
bomb - shell from the enemy's 
works fell upon the house in 
which he was, broke through the 
roof, and burst close to the apart- 
ment. The adjoining floor was 
shivered to pieces, but his ovm 
room was uninjured. The report 
of the shell, however, which 
seemed to crush the whole house 
to pieces, alarmed the secretary, 
and his pen fell from his hand. 
< What is the matter ? ' said the 
king to him with a composed 
countenance. 'Why do yon not 
continue writing ? ' ' Most gra- 
cious sire,' replied the latter, ' the 
bomb-sheUl' 'Well,' said the 
king, ' what has the bomb-shell to 
do with the letter ? Go on with 
the writing.' 
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Lesson No. 77. — Eastern 
Dances. — Lady M. W. Montague 
says: < Their maimer is certainly 
the same that Diana is said to 
have danced on the hanks of 
Eurotas. The great lady still 
leads the dance, and is followed 
by a troop of yonng girls, who 
imitate her steps, and if she sings, 
make np the choms. The tunes 
are extremely gay and lively, yet 
with something in them wonder- 
fully soft. Their steps are yaried 
according to the pleasure of her 
that leads the dance, but always 
in exact time, and infinitely more 
agreeable than any of our dances.' 

A representation of women 
dancing, some with boughs in 
their hands, others playing on tim- 
brels, or tambourines, of various 
shapes, some square and some 
round, is given by Wilkinson, 
The word used in this passage for 
the timbrel is Egyptian, and judg- 
ing from its etymology, and the 
figures that are joined with it in 
the inscription, it was probably 
the round instrument. 



Lesson No. 78. — Passages 
from J, T. Woods* * Notes on 
Ephesus.' — * When St. Paul visited 
Ephesus, the Bomans had been in 
possession of the city for more 
than a century, and the two main- 
stays of its prosperity, commerce 
and the worship of Diana, had 
received no check or hindrance. 
The temple, which was commenced 
in the time of Alexander the Great, 
and succeded one burnt by Hero- 
stratus, stood in all its glory at the 
eastern extremity of the plain.* 

'The great theatre commonly 
called '* St. Paul's Theatre," was 
built on the western slope of 
Mount Goressus; it was nearly 
five hundred feet in diameter, and 
it was capable of seating between 



tweniy-four and twenty-five thou- 
sand persons; the orchestra was 
one hundred and ten feet in dia- 
meter. The stage was twenty- 
two feet wide, and a lofty proscen- 
ium, with two tiers of columns, 
completed a handsome structure.* 

Lesson No. 79. — Quails, — 
A migratory bird, widely spread 
over Europe, Asia, and North 
Africa. It ia distinguished from 
the partridge by being of a smaller 
size, by having a finer bill, a 
shorter tail, and wanting the red 
naked eyebrow, and spurs on the 
legs. Enormous flights of quails 
pass in the spring and autumn 
over the southern regions of 
Europe, making brief halts in 
various islands and coasts, where 
sometimes their arrival is the sig- 
nal for a general shooting-match. 

Manna, — ^Dr. Robinson, writing 
of the manna still found, says, * It 
is found in the form of shining 
drops on the twigs and branches 
of the ** turfa,** from which it 
exudes in consequence of the 
puncture of an insect. It has the 
appearance of gum, is of a sweetish 
taste, and melts when exposed to 
the sun, or to a fire.* We must 
not hastily presume that the 
manna of the Israelites was pre- 
cisely that which is now so called. 
(See also page 216.) 



Lesson No. 80. — Christian 
Courage, — * The King of France 
ordered the Prince de Gonde his 
choice of three things : first, to 
go to mass; second, to die; third, 
to be imprisoned for life. The 
answer was : ** With regard to the 
first, I am fully determined never 
to go to mass ; as to the other 
two, I am so perfectly indifferent, 
that I leave the choice to your 
majesty.'* * 
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EXTRA CLASS LESSONS. 



Sept 30* [G.T. PBft. ixvL UL] «— 

The Song of Motes. 

(KeftdEzod.xT. 1>21.) 

What a wonderful history we read 
last Simday ! We saw how the de- 
struction of Pharaoh and his host was 
the salvation of the children of Israel. 
Ko wonder that they sang a song of 
thankfulness and joy. In all ages 
God's people have given thanks. It 
is right so to do. Look at Psa. ovii. 
1-21 ; Eph. V. 20 J Heb.xiii. 16. When 
you sing your hymns I hope you will 
remember the words, * Sing ye ' (Psa. 
extvii. 7), and try to glorSy God by 
giving Him praises ^th your whole 
heart (Eph. v. 19 ; Col. iu. 16 ; Psa. 
Izix. 30). What a beautiful song 
Moses* was ! Let us look at a few 
verses of it. He gives God all the 
praise of His people's deliverance 
(ver. 1, 4, &-8, 10). Had not Pha. 
raoh thought them entirely in his power 
(xiv. 3, 8, 9) ? — the mountains on either 
side- of them ; the sea in front ; the 
enemy behind (ver. 9). But the Lord 
had arisen for them, and Moses ac* 
knowledges Him ses his salvation (ver. 
10-ld),his God, and his strength (ver.2). 
He thanks Him f orhaving so mercifully 
guided and redeemed His people (ver. 
13), and trusts Him for the future 
(ver. 14-1 7)i (See Dent. ii. 4 ; Joshua 
V. 1.) Dear children, can you Join in the 
second verse of Moses' song? Can 
you say * He is become my salvation ? * 
The Lord Jesus came to save His 
people from their sins (Matt. i. 21). 
Has He saved tou ? Do not ftorget 
this question, I pray you. [Bxplain 
and illustrate.] Never rest until you 
can say, if you cannot now, * He has 
saved me ,* He is willing to. 

* Hot the righteons ; siimerB, 
JesQB eamtf to call. 

Why not you ? And He will be yotir 

strength also if He has become your 

salvation. Tour strength is perfect 

weakness [illustrate by examples ih 

daily life], but in Him is everlasting 

strength (Isa. xxiv. 4). He giveth 

(Isa. xl. 29 j. What could St. Paul 

say ? (Phil. iv. 13). May Jesus be your 

strength, then will you be able to say, 

' In the ' (Isaiah xlv. 24). 'I will go* 



(Pfett. hixi. 16). And when heart and 
^•h shall faU He will bo (Psa. Ixxiii. 
26) your strength and your portion for 
ever (Psa. v. 2). If the Lord is your 
salvation and strength, is Healso * your 
song?* His people should be joyful. 
Why P Look at Psa. v. 11 ; xxxii. 11 ; 
xl. 16. David tells us that the voice of 
rejoicing, etc. (Psa. cxviii. 15). Yes, 
for they can rejoice in the Lord (Psa. 
ix. 2) and in His word (Psa. cxix., Ill, 
162 ; Jer. xv. 16) j and their joy no 
man can take away (John xvi. 22, 
XV. 11 } Phil. iv. 4) . St. Peter says, 
'Whom' (1 Peter i. 8,9,5,6), and 
when His glory shall be revealed 
(1 Peter iv. 18) they shall rejoice with 
exceeding joy, for they shall see His 
face (Job xxxiii. 26), and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. Many of them 
have already left this world with joy, 
trusting in Christ's salvation. I know 
of a native convert in Tinnevelly who 
died so. For many years she had 
served the Lord, and endeavoured to 
lead other young women to Him by 
speaking to them of a Saviour's love, 
and teaching them to read the Bible. 
And He whom she had sought and 
found in life and health was a sure 
support in death. Bright were her 
last words to her husband and friends. 
One of them remarked, *The sun is 
rising.' She answered, 'There is no 
need of the sun where I am going ; 
my Saviour is my light and joy.' The 
native missionary of her district says 
of her, * She was a bright light. May 
the example she has left behind her 
stir up many to go and do likewise.' 
Moses' song was a beautiful one cer- 
tainly, but by-and-by another song 
shall be sung by another ransomed 
multitude — ransomed, not from the 
power of any earthly king, but from 
the power of the god of this world 
(2 Cor. iv. 6 ; Col. i. 13, 14), redeemed 
indeed (1 Peter i. 18, 19),bntnotto waii< 
der with weary feet through an earthly 
wilderness, but to be where sin and 
pain and sorrow are unknown. May 
we join in that new song (Eev. v. 9) 
of thankfulness to the Bedeemer, and 
be am<mg those who will sing the song 
of Moses and the Lamb (Rev. xv. 3). 

M.C.W. 
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No. 15. 

CHKI8T OCR PASBOTEt. 

* Even Christ out paasQver Is sacriftced for u«/ 
—1 Cor. V. 7» 

Comparing the deliverance of Israel 
from the destroying angel^ aa the be- 
ginning of their redempifion to he the 
peculiar people of God, with the sal- 
Tation of men by the sacrifice of Jesus, 
take up three points. 

1. The danger of death, as the 
penalty of sin, under which all men 
are placed. 

2. The safety of those who are 
marked by the sprinkled bloods The 
sprinkling of it on the door-post 
showed Israelite faith and obedience. 
They took God at His word and did 
what He commanded them. He gra- 
ciously met their trust in Him with 
His protection. 

3. The claim that rested on the 
saved ones to live the rest of their 
lives wholly for Him who had redeemed 
them. 

From death Christ saves us, upon 
our trusting ourselves to Him j and as 
saved ones we should give ourselves to 
Christ as * living sacrifices.* 



No. 16. 



The Living Woed. 

* TUe word of God is quick and ponreiiol. 
Seb. iv. 12. 

This term includes the Scriptures, 
hut it should not be confined to them. 
Every message God sends to men is 
His word, and the gospel is His great 
best word. 

It was full of life because— 

1. Mail's energy was in it, Illus. 
from the earnestness of Paul's preach- 
ing. He put his life into it. 

2. Qod's truth was in it. And troth 
is not a dead thing of forms and words, 
but a spiritual thing that gives liberty 
and life to souls. 

3. Ood^s Spirit was in it. Show how 
God's Spirit attended the early Church 
preachi^ of the Word 'with signs 

oUowing.' 



TliAt iMok it tRil7 Uui(»>g is al«o 
ItEe-giving. Illos. fcom 'Aclis' how 
6od'« word gave life. 



No. 17. 
Cleansing the Wat. 

* Wheremtbal slwUl a joungs^aa eleanae bte 
7^$^? b7 taKing h^ed thereto acocwding to 
tiiy word. — Psalm mix. 9. 

Every year our boys are growing to 
young men, and our girls beooming 
yoDAg women^ and they need this 
familiar snbjeot to be freshly con- 
sidered. 

1. On what osounds is this in- 

qUIKY based? 

Not that a young man's way is al- 
ready unclean, but that he is stepping 
forth to miry paths, and needs to be 
shown how to wa^ in them keeping 
clean. 

Look at — 

(1) The moral weaknesses of young 
people themselves, arising from— relics 
of evil from their boyhood ; inexperi- 
ence of life ; intense love of pleasures 

(2) The temptation^ lying in the 
way of the yatmg. Different kinds of 
nets and gins to catch unwary souls ; 
appeals of evil to our own bodily na- 
ture ; pride of independence loosening 
moral restraints; false maxims de- 
luding. 

2. The gsounds of the answer 

to the INqUlEY. 

No other answer will suffice. Try 
answers of the moralist, self-indulg. 
ent, stoiCf and infidel. 

Word of God can strengthen tn- 
wardly. 

Word of God can act as bea,con and 
lighthouse. 

Word of God can correct false 
fMunaas. 

Word of G«d can teach truth omd 
duty. 

The Word of God does, not propose 
tp remove the foulness from round 
aibout us, but it will help miio ' keep 
qmr garments unspotted from tibe 
wodd.* 
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THB TABFA-TBEE AND THE HANNA.. 

A8 I tramped along oyer the eandy waste, I came into a groTe of tamansk-trees. 
The trees completely oooapied the entire width of the wSidy, and extended for quite 
a mile and a half in a direct line. Some of those tamariBkH evidenced a great age ; 
their oddfy shaped trunks and branches, twisted and contorted into all kinds of 
quaint forms, might have been growing in the dry sand, for anything one may 
infer to the contrary, for an indehnite space of time. So closely, in many instances 
I particularly noticed, are these gnarled boughs twisted and entwined together, that - 
they formed very admirable ready-made tents, a provision the Bedouins have taken 
advantage of, for I saw several of these arbours which had been made to do 
duty as residences for Arab families. This grove of tamarisk-trees presented an 
additional interest to me, inasmuch as I had by good fortune come upon it just at the 
very time the manna was forming. As manna was a very large proportion of ^e 
food of the Israelites, and to a great extent maintained them, during a long period 
of their sojourn in the inhospitable desert, it may be of interest to my raiders if 
I give a short description o| the Sinaitic manna, as I saw it at tiie tamarisk-grove. 
The tamarisk- or tarfa-tree of the Bedouins {Tatnarix tnanifera), which is said to 
produce th.e manna of Scripture, is not universally found distributed over the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Very seldom did I meet with it in the eastern portion ; neither 
does it flourish at great altitudes ; hence, one cannot call it plentiful in these 
modem days. I noticed it to grow in the greatest quantity in WiLdies Feiran, 
Gharandel, and the sheik. It must be clearly borne in mind that the hypothesis 
that the manna produced from the tamarisk and that spoken of in the Mosaic 
history are one and the same is not by any means of modem origin. It is so stated 
by Josephus, and it is a belief that has always been most tenaciously clung to by 
the Greek Church, as represented in the convent of St. Catherine at J ebel Mousa ; 
and I have at this very tune a small tin canister of manna, given me by the superior 
of the convent, as being exactly the same description of manna that so miraculously 
sustained the Israelites. A careful examination of the production of the tthlhthl 
has led me to a very different conclusion, although it must be clearly understood 
I sx)eak with all deference and regard for ancient tradition. It seems to me utterly 
at variance with one's common-sense and reason to believe that a sweet honey-like 
fluid exuding from the branches of a tree (some persons maintain that it is produced 
by an insect), and falling after a time in a thickened and adhesive condition upon the 
ground, can have the b^mallest resemblance to the manna as described in Holy Writ. 
' Aud when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, the manna fell upon it ' 
(Num. xi. 9). * Wh-^'i tho d<>w that Iny was gone up, behold, upon the face of the 
wilderness there lay a smaii round tlmig, as small as. the hoar frost, on the ground * 
(Exod. xvi. 14). ' And it was like coriander seed, white ; and the taste of it was like 
wafers made with honey ' (Exod. xvi. 34). We are further told that it was gathered 
and ground * in mills,^' beat up in mortars,' * baked in pans,' and \made into cakes, 
and the taste thereof was as the taste of fresh oil.' I very much question whether 
the entire quantity of manna produced at this time upon all the tamarisk-trees on 
the peninsula, if it could be gathered together, would support or maintain an able- 
bodied man for the space of four mouths, or at any rate for half a year, to say the 
best of it. Supposing the ' tarfa' -trees to have been very much more plentiful at 
one time than they are at preseut ou the penijisula, then it seems equally impossible 
to imagine that any natural yield of the mautia could have been suflicient to support 
six hundred thousand men. The monks at the convent send out the Arab women 
and children belonging to the convent every year at the proper season to collect the 
manna from the * tarfa '-trees. An I observed the manna upon the ^ tarfa '-trees, 
it resembled thick whitish honey that collected slowly until it formed a small drop 
in the axUs of the leaves and round the terminal buds upon the branches ; in this 
condition, overflowing, aj it were, its cup, it dropped upon the ground, or more 
often upon the stratum of dried tamarisk-leaves that always forms beneath the trees. 
When it has remained a short time upon the ground, it assumes a white opaque 
look and becomes much more firm in consistence, and in this condition the manna- 
gatherers collect it. Upon nearly every branch from whence manna is exuding, 
minute insects are always to be found. The insect is (Cocctts ma/miparus) an 
eUiptical wax-coloured cochineal {Kermca) about three lines in length. -Now it is 
an open que&tion whether this tiny insect is the actual means of causing the *" tarfa '- 
trees to throw out this saccharine exudation, or whether its almost invariable 
presence is to be attributed to the attraction of the sweet juice it so greedily sucks 
in. I certainly am inclined to adopt the latter opinion. — /. KetMt Lord in the 
' Leistare Hour ' for September. 
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THE WORK. 



P. P. BLISS. 

OuB readers vill remember that the most marked pecnliarity of the 
recent religious reviTal was called < preaching the gospel in song.' It 
is not an unusual thing for a new style of hymns, and of music, to grow 
up around the endeavour after a more earnest religious life. It has 
often been remarked how much the reformation of Luther, and the 
revival of Wesley, were indebted to their hymnology. Only a proportion 
of men will be reached and swayed by logic and argument ; the great 
mass will always be influenced rather by sentiment, and appeals to 
affection and emotion. If we may compare portions of Scripture together, 
we should say that the Book of Psalms would move more men to God 
than the Epistle to the Eomans. Not for one moment would we under- 
value the importance of a sound and intelligent apprehension of gospel 
truth ; but we are quite as anxious not to miss the fact that men may be 
first won by persuasions that touch feeling, and kindle pious sentiment ; 
and we cheerfully acknowledge that music and song may be laid as 
acceptable offerings on the Lord's altar along with learning and elo- 
quence. The gifts bestowed on the Church are many and various, bat 
they are all ' unto edification.* 

Among the more familiar of the songs sung so effectively during the 
late revival, the following will be at once remembered, * Hold the fort ; ' 

* Almost persuaded ; ' * Down life's dark vale ; ' < I am so glad ; ' 

* Only an armour-bearer ; ' * Daniel's band ; * * Whosoever will ; ' 
'More to follow;' 'Free from the law.' These, and others, were 
composed by Philip Paul Bliss, an American Christian, whose life has 
recently been written for the sake of those who have been helped to 
personal godliness by his simple but touching songs. There is much 
in his character and life-work which will interest our readers, and a 
slight sketch, more especially dealing with Mr. Bliss' work among the 
children, will, we doubt not, create a desire to see the book itself. Of 
it we give a farther notice in our ' Review' column. 

P. P. Bliss was bom in Northern Pennsylvania, on July 9, 1838. 
His parents were godly, of the old Puritan stamp, but very poor ; and 
revealing the secret of his earnest life, Mr. Bliss writes : ' Whatever of 
plain living, small home, poor advantages, backwoods society, I had in 
xny childhood, I cherish this precious thought — my parents prayed for 
yne, even before I knew the meaiiing of prayer, and consecrated bo^ci 

QOTOBBB, 1877. 10 
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to the Lord and His service.' His love for song was manifested yery 
early — * his childish ear was caaght bj any note in nature. Too poor to 
bny eyen the cheapest instrument, he would draw forth notes from reeds ; 
and at seyen years of age, would manufacture instruments in a most 
original fashion, and reproduce for himself the tones he had heard.' A 
tender story is told of his hearing a piano for the first time when a boy 
of ten years old. < One day, going down the yillage, and passing a 
house, he heard music, sweeter than anything he had ever listened to 
before. The door stood open, and he was irresistibly drawn towards the 
sweet sounds that came from within. Barefooted, he entered unobserved, 
and stood at the parlour- door, listening and wondering, as a young lady 
played upon a piano. As she ceased playing, he exclaimed, with an 
intense desire, ** Oh, lady, play some more." She looked round sur- 
prised, and, with no appreciation of the tender heart that had been so 
touched by her music, ordered him away.' 

P. P. Bliss had early to work for his living, and with difficulty gained 
any school instruction ; but, at the age of fourteen. Mid in a time of 
religious revival, he became an avowed disciple of the Lord Jesus, and 
this gave new earnestness to him in the effort at self-education. He soon 
became a Sunday-school teacher, and continued one during the greater 
part of his life. When nineteen years of age he received his first 
instruction in music. Early in life he manried a lady in full musical 
sympathy with himself. His occupation was that of holding musical 
conventions, and giving private instruction in music ; and he was very 
popular as a musical conductor and teacher. In 1870 he became choir- 
master to the first Congregational Church at Chicago, and remained a 
member of that Church to the time of his lamented death. Dr. Goodwin, 
the pastor of the Church, gives the following account of his work as 
superintendent of the Sunday-school : < In his Sunday-school relations 
he was especially happy and beloved. It if; safe to say that no school 
ever had a superintendent who held a larger place in the children's hearts 
than he ; and it is easy to see why. He was an enthusiastic lover of 
children. It never cost him any effort to meet children on their level, 
for he lived there. He knew a child's nature by instinct, or rather he 
possessed such a nature, and could no more help gathering about him, 
wherever he was, the little four and five-year-olds of the infant- class, 
and talking to them, in a way that every one of them understood, than 
a fiorist could help gathering roses and japonicas and fuchsias about 
him, and looking at them day by day. And the same with older child- 
ren. The consequence was, that whenever he appeared before the 
school, every face brightened instantly. Every eye was intent ; every 
ear eager. He never had to ring for order while he was talking; nev§f 
had any rough turbulent boys, whom he could not interest and contrql. 
The look of his eye, the sound of his voice, was all potent. 

' The members of his sohool, young and old, felt him to be a personal 
friend, and so he was. He knew very many of them by name. Ho 
entered keenly into all their childish experiences ; was always ready to 
listen to the unbosomings which they were eager to pour into his ears i 
to answer their questions and give the counsels they sought. . • , 
Wherever he went, as it was ^s delight t;o go, among the obild|:9u's 
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homes, espeeiallj those of the hnmbler sori, in times of sickness, his 
smmy presence, cheery words, and stirring songs, were better than all 
medieineis. Patience, conrage, hopefulness, always followed his visits ; 
and parents were as glad to see him as were the children, and often as 
much helped by his coming.' — * God richly blessed our dear brother's 
BOfigs and labonrs in the school. Daring his connection with it there 
Was rarely a commnnion season without some of its members coming 
forward to unite with the Church.' 

The last words he wrote were .the two pieces, < My Bedeemer,' and 
< IVe passed the cross of Oalyary.' It pleased God to remove him from 
his work in the very prime of his life and power, by a sudden, and, as 
we think, terrible death. He and his wife were passengers in the train 
that fell with the railway-bridge at Ashtabala ; the exact manner of his 
death is not known ; the scenes of that dreadful winter's night could not 
be detailed. The Sunday-school children of England and America have, 
we feel, done a good work in raising a monument to one who consecrated 
his gift of song, on the Lord's alkiir, so largely for the serviee of the. 
children. 



A SUPERINTENDENT'S ALBUM. 

NO. IX.— PBESSBD IN, BUT FOUND USELESS. 

THRouaa changes, occurring from a variety of causes, our school at one 
time got into a very depressed state. We lost teacher after teacher. 
The teacher of the senior young women's class married and left our 
town. A most valuable and honoured man, who had an unusual faculty 
for attracting and interesting our youths, suddenly died. Several 
classes in the middle of the school became vacant, and it seemed as if 
there was no one coming forward to fill up the vacant places. I could see 
there was a great feeling of depression ; we all thought something was 
vitally wrong, and it was very hard to keep up a tone of cheerfulness as 
we went about our work. I am an old man now, so may tell you, that 
I have noticed how such seasons of depression recur in both school and 
Church life ; and they are graciously overruled to our spiritual good. 
They belong to our personal training through our Christian work ; they 
keep us humble, looking beyond ourselves for strength and success ; 
they set us upon times of self-examination, to be sure of the purity of 
our motives, and the singleness of our aims ; and they renew our deep 
feeling of the value and power of prayer. Unifiterrupted prosperity 
does not seem to be good for individual Christians or Sunday-schools : 
again and again we must be stopped, that we may hear Christ say, 
* Without me ye can do nothing.' 

But I am wandering away from what I was going to tell you. At 
our teachers' meeting the state ot the school was earnestly talked 
about, and one person after another was suggested as suitable for a 
teacher, but at last it was decided to asked the pastor if he could think 
of any one in the congregation who might be pressed into the service. 
I should have explained that the pastor was usually in the chair at onr 
meetings, but on this occasion he had a country engagement to fulfil. 
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Now it 80 happened that the pastor was jast at this time greatly 
interested in a well-to-do middle-aged man, who had recently heen 
admitted to Christian fellowship. He was anxious to find some Chris- 
tian work for this new memher to do, and thought this might he just the 
opening for him. I fear I must have pulled rather a long face when his 
name was mentioned ; hut I said nothing, as I would not stand in any- 
body's way of doing good. I remembered him as a seat-holder, and 
knew something of his history. In early life he had been in very poor 
circumstances, and had very little opportunities of education. When 
a young man he had been very * gay,* as it is so strangely called, 
especially giving way to drinking habits. By some means he married a 
person with money, and having one or two windfalls by the deaths of 
relatives, he was enabled to give up his little business and become a 
private gentleman. He was quite fifty years of age when he was 
induced by our pastor to make a public profession of religion. I fear 
that he must have thought the pastor rather too practical, when he gave 
him the invitation to take a class at the Sunday-school, and pressed 
upon him the duty of accepting it, and doing his share of work in the 
Lord's vineyard. However, he agreed to come the next Sunday morn- 
ing ; and one of the things impressed on my mind for life is his appear- 
ance, and the excitem^it it caused that morning. 

Our schoolroom was a very large one, and the centre was filled with 
the boys and girls who were taught in the large room ; consequently 
seats had to be found for the members of the separate classes all round 
the walls, and the young men from the Bible-class always took their 
seats round and behind my desk. Mr. William White, the new teacher, 
sat among them on my right hand. I saw the look of surprise and then 
the titter that passed among them, and caught the tone of the whisper 
with which one nudged another — * New teacher I ' And I could not 
wonder at the quick young lads who saw in a moment the utter unfit- 
ness of our friend for the work he had undertaken. His face had not 
one of the necessary elements of a Sunday-school teacher's face. A 
large heavy face it was, with no play or movement in it ; eyes that you 
felt neVer could come out big, and shine. Forehead that told of little 
intelligence ; the lower part of the face heavy and thick, the head set 
on the shoulders as if it wanted a ledge to rest on ; and over all an in- 
expressible something that must have been the sad relic of those old 
days of self-indulgence. While we were singing I heard one of the lads 
say to bis fellow, *One Sunday;' and the other replied, *Give him two/ 
But the one-Sund&y lad was right. We put William White to a class, 
but he could do nothing with it ; he knew nothing about children, or 
about adapting God's truth for the cnildren. He went away, and, as 
Bunyan says, *we saw him no more.' He felt himself, as he expressed 
it, * Like a fish out of water.' The man pressed in was found wanting. 

So we learned that we had notcgone the right way to work to get out 
of our trouble. We should have taken the matter to God, asking Him 
to move the hearts of His people to help the children. God constrains 
the right people, but when men try to force their fellows into Sunday- 
school work they often make very sad and very strange mistakes. 
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CHATS WITH MY TEACHERS. 

BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PASTOR. 
NO. IX. — DEVOTIONAL HABITS. 

At one of our teachers'-meetings there was very little business to go 
throagh, and I have) never enoonraged that ' general talking all round, 
and lengthy discussion of nothing/ which will, I fear, describe too many 
teacheis'-meetings ; so within an hour of our assembling we had done, 
and yet nobody cared to go away so soon, if anything profitable could be 
found to engage our attention. 

Discerning what was wanted, the superintendent got up and said, 
' Dear friends, we have some time yet at our disposal, and there is a 
subject about which I have been thinking a good deal lately, that has 
very directly to do with the real prosperity of our school and the plea- 
sure and power of our teaching. It is the formation and maintenance 
of devotional habits. You know that I have a very busy life, both in 
the world and in the school, and lately I have been feeling as if I quite 
understood good Dr. Chalmers, when he said, <' I am bustled out of my 
spirituality." If it would be agreeable to you all, I should like to ask 
our chairman to give us his ideas and experience about these ** de- 
votional habits.'* We press on him for so many things that I fear, with 
this new duty, he may say, '* You will bustle rue out of my spirituality ; " 
but we all know how pleasantly he can chat to us on matters of intereet 
to our school-life, and I earnestly hope he will consent to give ns a chat 
to-night.' 

A great clapping followed this speech, and, though taken by surprise, 
I could not help feeling that this was a capital suggestion, and that a 
good opportunity was afforded me, if only I could make good use of it, 
for saying some wise and useful things. I cannot remember all I said, 
but I can give an outline of the chief points. 

< You have, indeed, taken me at unawares,' I began, * and the dis- 
advantage of that is that there cannot be much form and order to what I 
may say, and a minister is puzzled to get on without his firstly, secondly, 
and thirdly. But your subject is one of such supreme importance, and 
one about which I have thought so much, that my real difficulty will be 
to select what may be most suitable and helpful to you. If this is to be 
a chat it must be a very plain and practical one. 

'It is well to notice what are the habits in relation to prayer formed by 
our young people before they become personally and decidedly Christians : 
because we do not usnally form altogether new devotional habits when 
we make profession, but graft our new habits on the old stock. 

' It is customary for our young people to read a chapter in God's Word 
before going to bed, and to pray ; to pray again on rising in the morning ; 
and to read a chapter in the Bible privately some time doing the Sun- 
day. Now personal piety leads us to retain these habits, fill them with 
fresh life, and probably add to them by introducing devotional books, 
and reading in the Bible at morning, as well as at night. But these per- 
sonal habits need to be carefully considered, The reading of the 
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Scriptures may easily pass into the getting through an allotted portion ; 
and conscientiousness merely concern itself with keeping the proper 
quantities. And so with private prayer — it easily drops into a routine ; 
the form, indeed, our own, no longer one that has been taught us, hut 
still repeated again and again as a mere formality. 

' I haye found the following things greatly help in maintaining the life 
of private devotion. Beading, without having fixed quantities, nntil 
mind and heart are caught by some truth or expression in the Word ; 
and endeavouring to get from every occasion of reading two things : 
1. A truth or promise on which I may meditate; and 2. A matter of 
life or duty which I can make the subject of prayer. These I write 
down in a note-book, so that I may review what I have gained each 
week, on the Sabbath-day. Then before kneeling down to pray, sit 
quietly a moment, think over the day, realise what things you have 
specially needed, and what points of failure may be observed ; you will 
then have subjects about which you are directly interested to take to a 
throne of gi*ace, and your prayers will become genuine utterances of 
your own immediate feeling — sprayers that actually belong to the day on 
which they are uttered. 

'When a Christian becomes a Sunday-schoolteacher, fresh deyojtional 
habits require to be started. There should be prayer in direct con- 
nection with the work. Either the regular prayer-time on (m$ day in 
the week should be devoted to the school, or a special time should be 
set apart. Saturday night in anticipation of Sunday's work, and Monday 
night in review of it, should be devoted to prayer ; and no preparation- 
work should be undertaken without previous uplifting of heart to God. 

< But you know how life seems to beat us, as it presses new claims on 
us day by day. And I often think we prove unfaithful to God in under- 
taking so much that we cannot cherish our dependence on Him in the 
doing of any of it. We let the worldly things get first, push their 
claims right into the front, and the real secret of maintaining devotional 
habits is this : Persist in it that God shall he first. Whatever calls are 
made on time, on purse, or on power, persist in this : After God» but 
not till then, I will attend to you.' 



THE BOOK. 



THE HOLY BIBLE.* 

BY QEOBOE N. WILLOMATH. 

Stamped on the covers of each one of your copies of the Soriptares is 
the subject of our address. There you find the words, ' Holy Bible.' 
First, as to this name. We call it ' The Bible/ that is, The Book, by 

* These notes of a Sunday-school address put, in so simple and pleasant a 
way, information oonceming the sacred Scriptures, that we give them to our 
readers both for the sake of the instruction they convey, and as a model of a 
most useful Sunday-school lecture. We all need to know m<«e about the BibU 
iUelf, 
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way of eminence aboye all otlieF books. The word ' bible ' KteraJly 
meanfl ' book : ' tkis title began to be used about the fifth eeatarf 
for the whole sacred volnme. Before that time the Word of God 
was oalled the Scriptares, the Holy Writings, the Sacred Letters, etc. 
We BOW therefore sometimes talk of the Bible as the Holy Scrip- 
tnres. Holy Scriptare, becanse it was written by holy men 
nnder the teaching of the Holy Bpirit (2 Peter i. 21). God inspired 
holy men of old to write it — ^that is, He pnt it into their hearts what 
th^ should write ; so that thongh they wrote it yet God is the Anther, 
and all that is written in it is written for onr learning. The Bible came 
from God, it speaks of God, it leads to God. 

The Jews ancioiitly spoke of their Scriptares as the ' Covenant,' of 
* Book of the Oorenant.' The Jewish Bible nsaally consisted of three 
rolls, or volumes, which severally bore the names of the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms : all three being summed np under the 
general names of the Scriptures, or Writings. Each of the three 
volumes appears to have been used in public worship every Sabbath. 
A portion of the Law, or first volume (Acts xv. 21), and also of the 
Prophets, or second volume (Acts xiii. 15-27) were read, while the 
praises and prayers were found in the Psalms, or third volume. 

Yon can hardly form any idea how much some people have loved the 
Bible. England was once a Popish country, where none but the priests 
were allowed to see the Bible, and that Bible was only printed in Latin. 
Five hundred years ago the Bible was translated into our language by 
good John Wyclifie ; but after it was translated it was very difficult to 
obtain, for printing was not then known, and every copy had to be 
written out, so that it was only a very few that could get it ; and besides 
this, the Boman Catholic kings and bishops used to burn people alive 
for reading it. 

When one of our kings first gave people leave to read the large Bibles 
which he had been persuaded to have placed in the churches, it was 
necessary to chain them to the desks for fear they should be torn to 
pieces. We could now take you to some few old English churches 
where these old Bibles, with their rusty chains, are still preserved as 
cariosities. 

The Bible has had many enemies. Many have tried to destroy it. 
Wicked men in past times have gathered together all the Bibles that 
they could get, and have cast them into the flames, in the hope of 
totally destroying it. But God has preserved it, for it is His book, and 
He is watching over it and taking care of it. This Bible is still ours ; 
it has come down to us from our forefathers, who nobly died in defence 
of its truths. 

The Bible can now be had by all ; it is printed in almost every lan- 
guage of the earth ; and it is circulated in nearly every land. 

The Bible is a book fitted for all ages of the world's history — it 
never gets out of fashion : it is meant for us as much as for those 
who lived two thousand years ago ; and it will be d just as much use 
to all who shall yet come afker us. It is a book of the past — it tells us all 
we know of the early histoiy of this world ; it is still more a book of the 
future — ^it speaks of things yet to come : ' Blessed is he that readeth, 
and they that understand Uie words of the prophecy of this book.' 
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The Bible is a book for all stations and conditions in life; in it there 
are directions given for those of every class, from the king on his throne 
to the poorest person in the land. There is something in the Bible for 
everybody. It teaches the sovereign on his throne how to rale great 
empires with justice and with mercy. Ministers and Sunday-school 
teachers read it and they draw from it the lessons of truth and of wisdom 
that they impart to others. Mothers and fathers read it and it teaches 
them how to bring up their children in the nurture and fear of the 
Lord. Little children read it and it teaches them that they must 
honour and obey their parents, and what is more, it tells them of the 
loving Saviour, and of the loving words which He addressed to little 
children. Servants read it and it shows them what are their duties in 
their various stations. The troubled and the sorrowing read it and it is 
to them comfort and consolation. The sinful and penitent read it, and 
it is to them light and salvation. The sick and the dying read it, and 
it gives to them the hope of immortality. It is thus a book for the 
young as well as the old. 

See what beautifal variety there is in the Bible — in how many 
different ways truth is taught us 1 Sometimes it is by a fascinating 
history ; sometimes by a stern law ; sometimes by a pithy proverb ; 
sometimes by an attractive parable ; sometimes borne to us upon the 
strains of a majestic psalm ; sometimes conveyed to us in the logical 
force of one of the apostolic letters ; and sometimes in the measured 
utterances of one of the old prophets, or in the sweeter discourses of 
our own loving Saviour. 

(To be continued.) 



THE BIBLE. 

Poised between earth and heaven, its loftier edge 

Is swept by angels' wings. 

And yet so low it swings, 
A little child may touch its secret springs. 

All the glad songs of earth, or sea, or sky. 

Wake not the joyful strain, 

Or give such sweet refrain. 
To soothe an aching heart, or bed of pain. 

The poet sweeps afar on fancy's wing. 

But here our thoughts may rise, 

Beyond ethereal skies. 
Still on, and on, when nature faints and dies. 

Towering where earthly wisdom cannot reach. 

And yet so simply clear 

Sublimest truths appear, 
The wayfarer with confidence draws near. 

From darkest border up to heaven's bright verge, 

From desolate shore of gloom, 

To hope's perennial bloom, 
It floods with light the cradle and the tomb. 

MBS. ELIZABETH B. DUNBAB. 
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THE CLASS. 



No. 81. [G.T. 1 Cor. X. 4.3 ^ Oot 14. 

Israel at Rephidim, 

(Bead Exod. xvii.) 

Intro,] As yefc the Israelites had 
experienced bnt little the difficulties 
and dangers of the desert; and it 
appears that thej indulged the hope 
of reaching their promised land, with- 
out much bearing or fighting. A very 
common mistake with those who set I 
out now upon the Christian pilgrimage. 

Two things should be done. From 
the map of the district of Sinai, the 
routes by which the Israelites could 
have journeyed should be pointed out. 

The population of the desert should 
be explained. Parts of the district 
being very fruitful, many tribes were 
settled there, and of these the Amalek- 
ites were the chief or ruling tribe. 
They naturally resented the entrance 
of such a multitude on their pasture 
grounds. 

1. Congregation : effort should be 
made to realise this great company, 
with women, children, baggage, and 
cattle. The journeying of such a 
host we Western people cannot under- 
stand, but huge caravans are familiar 
enough in Eastern life. Comp. the 
removal of the Mormons to Salt Lake 
City. Wilderness of Sin : the 
northern part of the peninsula, cha- 
racterised by the sandstone, as the 
Sinaitio district is characterised by 
porphyry and granite. After their 
journeys : according to the arrange- 
ments for travelling and resting indi- 
cated by God. They had stopped at 
two places : Dophkah and Alush 
(Num. xxxiii. 12-14). Rephidim : the 
position of this place is not certainly 
identified. Eobinson places it at some 
point in the Wady-es-Sheikh. Stanley 
puts it in Wady Feiran, a valley south- 
west of Wady-es-Sheikh. The import- 
ance of the position evidently lay in 
this, that it was the key to the higher 
districts of Sinai. Explain how, in 
war, particular positions are contended 
for, and the fate of towns and country 
depends on who holds them. 2. Chide : 
grumble or complain. They could 
neither trust their guide, nor bear a 
little suffering. Tempt the Lord: 
observe how Moses puts himself aside, 
and tries to make them realise that 
God Himself is guiding them. They 



might grumble at a fellow-man, but 
who would complain of the gracious 
ways of the God of love and power ? 
3. Thirsted there : a very common 
experience in desert regions ; but a 
very trying one to such a host. Water 
is even more essential to life than 
bread. The imprisoned miners in 
April last kept themselves alive with 
a little water. 4. To stone me : 
thirst usually excites people, and 
makes them desperate; but hunger 
makes them feel faint and listless. 5. 
Before the people : up, the hillside, 
BO as to be in the people's view. Thy 
rod: the symbol of his office, and 
miraculous power. Comp. Elijah's 
cloak. 6. Smite the rock: we now 
know that vast basins of water are 
sometimes concealed in the rocks. See 
recent flooding of the mine. The 
fact that Moses did this miracle a 
second time shows that the idea of the 
stream following the course of the 
Israelites is a mere fancy (Num. xx. 11). 
7. Massah : temptation. Meribah : 
chiding, strife. 9. Joshua: his name was 
at this time Hosheay but Moses called 
him by the name he bore at the time 
Moses wrote or revised this book. 
Choose us out : this was necessary, 
because there is no reason to think the 
Israelites had been in Egypt trained 
for war. 10. Hur: Exod. xxiv. 14. 
12. Heavy : with the weariness of 
holding them up. Going down : 
this intimates that the battle lasted 
all day, 15, An altar : Comp. Abra- 
ham and Jacob. Jehovah-nissi : 
Jehovah the banner under which to 
fight. 

1. Man's ways with God, Illus. in 
this complaining against Him. Man is 
so ready to mistrust; man Oannot wait ; 
man does not like to suffer ; man is too 
ready to fancy that God has forgottOJi 
to be gracious. 

2. God's ways with man. Illus. in 
thus supplying and defenMng. 

Obs. His patience with men's com- 
plainings. Yet how they must grieve 
Him! 

Obs. His power to help them, and 
defend. 

The attitude of prayerful trust in 
God which men ought to cherish is 
shown in Moses^ uplifted hands. 
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No. 82. IGt. T. John XT. 90.] Oot. 14. 

Paul at Jerusalem. 

(Bead Aots xzi. 27-40.) 
tniroA Paul had been forewarned 
Of the danger of going to Jerasalem, 
tod the apostles, whom he risited im. 
ibedrntely on Ms arriving, also knew 
how mneh popular prejudice there 
ITM against him. The general idea was 
Hest he spoke against the law of 
HoMS, 80 they advised that he should 
ptiblioly show his obedience to that 
UiW hj going through one of its pre- 
Bcmihea oeremonies. This endeavour 
io remove prejudice Paul made, giving 
l^blio notice to the priests that he 
would undertake the ceremonies con- 
nected with the purif jing of these four 
iMn from their Kazarite vow. Thid 
woidd have influenced the Jerusalem 
Jews, but it seems that Paul's active 
dnMnietf from Asia were in the city, 
And Were determined to crush him 
(tenes 20-26). 

Vf, deven days : the time for the 
ceremonies was fixed voluntarily; i.e., 
ft man might vow to abstain from 
^ertaiti things for a week, or month, 
M ^ieflu^. Almost ended : better, 
About to be accomplished. The 
ieiaBure of Paul took place, by popular 
tiamour, before he could fulfil his pur- 
pose. Jews . ; ; Asia : who had 
followed him from city to city, trying 
to hinder his work. (See former 
lessons.) ITo persecutions are more 
intense and bitter than those arising 
Irom religious bigotry. Paul himself 
had once been a zealous persecutor, 
now he suffered by the schemes of 
tfuiehmen. In the temple : or Temple- 
ooiffto. He had a right to be there 
as a Jew, and a special right as ful- 
filling one of the Jewish ordinances. 
Sck^0d up: the Jews of this period 
W6r» very easily excited, especially in 
itt ppofi d tlrair fading ceremonial 
iQffltMi, to which they clung almost 
daiipAnitely* 28. This is the man: 
ihe expression implies that already 
tiiey had heard about Paul's doings 
and preachings, only they did not 
know Inm personally. The apostles 
mtimated that there was much public 
feeling about him (ver. 21). Against 
the people: i.«., the Jews, as the 
holy people, the special people of GU>d. 
This place : the honoured Temple of 
dod. This was a misrepresentation, 
but the very thing to rouse popular, 
excitement. Paul never spoke either 



against God's ancient people, God's 
holy law, or God's sacred Temple. He 
only taught those true things , of which 
these were but shadow and picture. 
Brought Greeks : there was a portion 
of the Temple-courts to which Greek 
proselytes might have access, but they 
might not come into the court of the 
Jews. This was wholly a false accusa- 
tion — a lie told to serve their purpose. 
29. Trophimus : (see chap. xx. 4.) 
They had only seen him with Paul tn 
the streets. 30. Moved: excited. 
Drew . . . temple : evidently in- 
tending to stone him, as one who had 
defiled the Temple. Doors: of the 
inner courts, to keep the uproar out of 
the holy place. 31. Went about to : 
Were planning how to. Chief cap- 
tain : the Boman officer stationed in a 
fortress overlooking the Temple-courts 
on purpose to repress such commotions 
as these. 32. Ran down: a set of 
stairs led immediately from the fort- 
ress to the Temple. Left beating : 
this indicates that they would not wait 
to stone him, but were buffeting him 
to death, there and then. 33. Took 
him : into his own custody. Two 
chains : one fastened to a soldier on 
each side of him. 34 Know the 
certainty: there was such a row he 
could make out nothing clearly. 35. 
Borne : lifted off the ground and car- 
ried up the stair. 36. Away with 
him : the very thing they cried con- 
cerning Christ (Luke xxiii. 18). 38. 
Egyptian : some man who had re- 
cently caused a tumult. 

Attention is here directed to three 
persons, or sets of persons: Paul; the 
Asian Jews ; the chief ca/ptam. 

1. Paul in the Temple-couets. His 
right to be there should be shown. His 
special purpose in being there on this 
occasion. He sets example of doing 
everything to prevent the gospel being 
hindered, or our conduct being mis- 
understood. Example of Christian 
prudence, 

2. Asian Jews in Tehple-covbts. 
They should have minded their own 
worship; instead they concerned 
themselves with other people's. Pre- 
judice and hatred blinded their eyes 
and hardened their hearts. 

3. The chief captain in the Temple- 
couets. Saving the victim of popular 
tumult. God, by his instrumentality, 
preserving His servant. 
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No. 83. [G.T. Gal. iii. 24.] Oot- 21. 

Israel at Sinai. 

(Read Exod. xix. 1-11, 20-25.) 
Intro.'] In the selection of lessons, 
chap, xviii. is passed over, bnt it re- 
cords an incident which helps us to 
realise the work of Moses and the con- 
ditions of the camp. Observe Jethro's 
visit to Moses. His bringing Moses* 
wife and sons ; his devont acknowledg. 
ment of Jehovah (ver. 10, 11). From 
this learn that the work of Israel 
was to testify for Jehovah, the trne 
God, in the world. Dwell on Jethro's 
wise advice concerning the govern- 
ment of the people. Moses had, np 
to this time, been sole magistrate, bat 
this, with the work of establishing the 
religions system was too much for one 
man. Explain Jethro's scheme. 

1. The third month : probably 
the beginning of it. The moving 
of such a host was a slow and difficult 
business. Observe that they were 
not taking the direct route to Canaan, 
but being led into the district of Sinai 
for a sublime purpose. When the 
children : or from the time of the 
going forth. Same day : probably 
meaning the first day of the month, 
forty-five days after leaving Egypt. 
Wilderness of Sinai : the mountain 
district south of the peninsula was so 
called. It was a wild desert district, 
impressive in the desolate grandeur of 
its granite mountains, its wadies, and 
its storms. A district eminently 
suited to impress the stern character 
of the commandments which were 
given in it. (Stanley's ' Sinai and 
Palestine' should be read by the 
teachers. See also ^ Topics,' i. 172.) 
2. Before the mount : it is difficult 
to decide from which of the peaks the 
law was actually given, but the result 
of recent examination is that Bas 
Svfsafeh best meets the conditions of 
the narrative. For such a company it 
was neicessary to find an extensive 
plain immediately in front of an im- 
pressive mountain peak. By observ- 
ing any map of Sinai it will appear 
that two extensive wadies — ^Wady er 
Bahah, and Wady es Sheikh — open out 
immediately in front of Sufsafeh, and 
no such convenient spot can be found 
elsewhere in the district. Lord called: 
as He had previously done from the 
'burning bush.' Jacob, Israel: not 
two distinct people, but two names for 
the same people. 4 Eagle's wings : 



(oomp. Deut. sootii. 11.) Unto pf^fv 
self : to be sepajrated unto me w)4 nijr 
purposes. 5. Peculiar tre4L9ure : 
'like a costly possession, acx|mred 
with exertion and oarefuUy girded.' 
All . . . mine : so Jehovah no Ood 
of a country merely. 6. Kin^doi9 
of priests : as one tribe was 8eparate4 
among them, so they should be sep$T 
rated among the nations; a nation 
devoted to the witness and work of 
Jehovah. 7. Elders : either the bea4# 
of families who held authority amonf 
the tribes, or the persons mentionel 
(chap, xviii. 25). 8. We will dof 
the willingness of the people was 
secured before God gava His Bpeoiai 
revelation to them. Explain that both 
parties in a covenant must pMgf 
themselves. 9. Thick cloud : at Ursk 
it seems that God designed the people 
should hear His voice ; the thio^piess 
of cloud hiding His presence. 10. 
Sanctify them: prepare U^en, 
getting them to put away sjji, »i 
think seriously. 'This was mni^oti^i 
in washing the clothes. ]&i{>XMWi|f^ 
symbols of the Diviatf preiwage irtfp 
now made, such as inrere ealoulate4 ^ 
fill that simple people with a gi«i4 
awe of Jehovah (see ver. 12-19). 91, 
To gaie: some hearing the J»i^ 
only might desire to see Qo4| nijl 
none can see His face and live. 

The subject here is pbbpa^^^tiqm^ 
the giving of the Law, 

Explain that only one ev^n;^ nV9Pf 
solemn has taken place in oi^r irorl^^ 
The sacrifice of Calvary. 

1. THB PESPA&ATIOir QT ^ WLiffHk 

Israel was led to the fnowTit»i» disi^ipl 
of Sinai ; to a oonvenien^ f^t w tkt 
very xnidat of hilU witli mfTjuliiiii 
rising in front. 

God will still lei^ His paoplo io Hit 
right place when ^e wvihm jbP Vymif 
to them. 

2. THBPSlPASAnONOTTHlHlpfl^. 

God wins th^ aooeptanoe of l^m if 
their God. Tiiej testify wqiipgiimf 
to receive Hii revelations, and ijbo 4f 
His will. 

God still saves nobody o^olM iMf 
will. 

3. THS PBIBPAEATIOir Of MI6«T|r 

SYMBOLS. Cloud, fire, stormj tendioi^ 
to solemnise the people, and fiU tthW 
with great awe of God. 

Still the God of L^$ in Qq^ |H^ 
'ought to he feared. 
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Ko< 84> [<}. T. Bom. X. 21.] Oot* 21* 

Paul and the Bigoted Jews. 

(Read Acts xxii. 1-3, 17-30.) 
. Intro.'] A very striking picture is 
here presented. This tower of Antonia 
was built on the north of the Temple. 
Josephus describes it as consisting of 
four towers, one of which overlooked 
the Temple, and was seventy cubits 
high. In this tower a guard of Eoman 
soldiers was stationed, to secure the 
Temple and maintain peace. 'On the 
comer where it joined the two cloisters 
of the Temple it had passages down to 
them both, through which the guards 
could go several ways.* 

Up this passage Paul and the soldiers 
were pressed by the violence of the 
people. When safely up on the stairs 
and looking over the shouting crowd 
beneath, Paul asked permission to 
speak. 

1. Men: the general and in. 
elusive term. Brethren and fathers: 
respectful terms, intended to conciliate 
his audience. They were specially 
Jewish terms of address. (Gomp. 
Mark Antony's 'Friends, Bomans, and 
bouiitrymen.*) My defence: or 
personal explanation. Defence against 
prejudice is never of much avaU. 2. 
Hebrew tongue: regarded as the 
sacred tongue. Jewish people to the 
present day will quietly listen to any 
one speaking in it. To use it showed 
at once that Paul was not the antago. 
nist of Jewish ways which they sup- 
posed him to be. More silence : a 
stillness fell on the excited mob. 
Paul was a natural leader of men, and 
the people felt at once the influence 
of his bold courageous manner. 3. 
Verily : truly, for certain. A Jew : 
this seems to have been said to correct 
the impression which the captain ex. 
pressed, that he was 'the Egyptian. 
In such an excited crowd there would 
be many who did not know the rights 
of tho matter. Brought up : edu. 
cated. Feet of Gamaliel : one of 
the mos^ honoured of the Jewish 
teachers, and the head of the stricter 
Pharisaic school. Scholars in the East 
sit on the ground grouped round the 
feet of their teacher. Perfect man. 
ner: fully instructed in the very 
highest forms of Judaism. Zealous 
toward God: in preserving the 
Jewish system. Illus. from perseout- 
iug the Christian disciples. As ye all 
are : spoken to conciliate. Theirs was 



' zeal for God, but not according to 
knowledge.* 

Ver. 4 to 16 contain the account of his 
conversion; in telling this his design 
was to show that whatever change had 
taken place in him had followed on a 
direct revelation from the God of their 
fathers. 

17. Come again : three years after 
his conversion (Gal. i. 17, 1^. 
Prayed in the temple : said to show 
that when he became a Christian he 
did not cease to be a Jew ; and that 
God spoke to him by vision after Ms 
conversion. In a trance : differs from 
vision as coming to people when wide 
awake. 18. Not receive : they are 
too much prejudiced. This was a home 
thrust to Paul's audience. 19. I said, 
etc. : Paul evidently expected that 
those who knew him would be sure he 
was acting sincerely, and would at 
once receive the new testimony he 
made. Paul did not realise how strong 
religious bigotry is. 21. The Gen- 
tiles : God said, in effect. My work for 
you is not precisely that which you 
want for yourself. Paul said this to 
show the people that in all he had 
done he had been under orders of the 
Gk)d of the Jews, their own God. 22. 
The people took his words for insult, as 
if they were more hardened than the 
Gentiles, and God's grace was removed 
from them. 23. Cast . . . clothes: 
as if preparing to stone him. Threw 
dust : as expression of indignation. 
24. Examined by scourging : think, 
ing by torture to make him confess 
some crime. 25. A Roman : see 
former case, at Philippi, of appeal to 
his Roman rights. 28. Freeborn : 
his father having gained his freedom, 
probably, by rendering some service to 
the state. 

1. Paul's speech heaed in silence. 
All the first part of it. Show why. 
Because he spoke in Hebrew, and in 
a tone of conciliation, and in the spirit 
of a Jew. Paul wanted to prove he had 
done nothing without the immediate 
direction of the God of their fathers. 

2. Paul's speech interrupted by 
BIOTING. The very mention of the 
Gentiles offended his audience. They 
could not bear to hear of preference 
shown to tJiem. So Paul's address only 
inflamed them more. 

Learn from Paul's account of himself 
how our lives may be altogether in 
God's hands fcp: guidance. 
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No. 85. tG. T. Matfc. v. 17.] Oct- 28. 

The Ten Words. 

(Read Exod. xx. 1-21.) 
Intro J] In what precise way these 
commandments were given cannot be 
assnred. (Comp. Acts yii. 53 ; Gral. 
iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2.) In them we have 
bat the formal expression of the great 
moral rules which must guide men 
everywhere. They were thus plainly 
stated in order to form the basis of 
the covenant into which God entered 
with this people. In that covenant 
God pledged His peculiar keeping and 
care ; and they pledged obedience to 
His will as announced to them in 
these laws. Show that Christ taught 
obedience to the law of love will ensure 
obedience to all the ten command- 
ments. 

1. God spake : when Grod is repre- 
sented as acting like a man, speaking, 
walking, breathing, etc., it should be 
understood that some agency ib referred 
to. God Himself no man hath ever 
seen or heard. 2. Lord thy God: 
or Jehovah, that being the covenant 
name of God. Brought thee out : 
observe that God claims their atten- 
tion and obedience not on the ground 
of His having created them — snchatten- 
tion He claims from all His creatures — 
but on the ground of His having re- 
deemed them. This is the ground also 
of our obedience ; but how much more 
glorious is our redemption! House 
of bondage : so Egypt was called. 
Question class concerning the suffer- 
ings of Israel in Egypt. 8. Gods 
before me : the idea is along with me. 
Israel did not ever turn off Jehovah, 
but associated Him with other gods, 
such as Baal. So now we must not 
worship wealth, fame, pleasure, etc., 
along with God. 4. Likeness : yer. 3 
preserved the undty of God, this verse 
deals with His spiritibality, God is a 
Spirit, so we must think of Him, and 
never try to limit our idea of Him to 
any created form. The danger of 
images of God is just this, they cramp 
and fetter our high and spiritnal 
thoughts. God is far greater than 
anything He ha^ created. (Comp. 
Deut. iv. 16-19.) 6. Bow down 
thyself: God does not prohibit the 
arts of painting or sculpture, but 
only the making of images with the 
distinct intention of worshipping 
before them. Jealous: not in the 
bad sense of the word, but as watch- 



fully conserving His rights as the 
only true and living God. Visiting, 
etc.: this applies to the nation^ not to 
individuals ; and to the sin of idolatry, 
not to ordinary vices. God would 
not bear with national idolatry for 
more than four generations. See the 
houses of Jeroboam, Ahab, Jehu. 6. 
Thousands : of generations. Con- 
firming national stability. 7. Name 
. , J in vain : either by idly, carelessly 
employing it, or swearing falsely by it. 
We in danger of using Gk)d*s name 
triflingly. 8. Remember the Sab- 
bath : the expression intimates that 
the Sabbath was already established. 
The devotion of one day to God be- 
longed to the terms of the national 
covenant. Word Sabbath means rest 
after labour. 10. Any work : see how 
Christ taught that it was lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath-day. Works of 
necessity and of mercy are allowed. 
12. Honour : if there is right feeling 
in the heart obedience will be secured. 
'China has mainly owed her long 
duration to the simple way in which 
she has nniformly acknowledged the 
authority of fathers.' 13. Not kill : 
show how comprehensively Christ ex- 
plained this commandment. Bespect 
for Ufe is the chief security of ' society 
(Matt. V. 21-32). 15. Not steal: 
but show every respect to the pro- 
perty of your neighbour. 16. False 
witness : so injuring your neighbour 
by word, 17. Not covet : the most 
searching of the commandments, be- 
cause dealing with motive. Coveting 
is heart sin, but it is the root of all 
sin, both of word and of deed. 

1. The scene. Position of the 
people. The mountain. The signs 
of fire and cloud. The voice heard. 
All suited to giving of a law which 
required obedience upon threat of 
heavy penalties. 

2. The inteoductobt wobds. 
Show how full they are of mercy, 
God came to them as their Redeemer. 

8. The first table. Containing 
laws concerning duty to God. They 
were to think of Him as One, and as a 
Spirit. They were to be jealous of 
the honour of His Name, and keep 
holy His day. 

4. The second table. Duties 
toward men. 

5. The effect on the people. 
Fear, leading them to ask God not to 
oome so near to them. 
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No- 86. [G.T. Luke zxi. 15.] Oct 28. 1 

Paul before the Coundl, 

(Bead Aots xziii. 1-21.) 

Intro."] Paul's appeal to his rights 
as a Boman citizen led to a complete 
change in the treatment he received 
from the soldiers and the captain. He 
conld not be released, bat the captain 
was bound to secure his person, and 
to see that he had a fair and honour- 
able triaL As his offence had been 
something concerning Jewish customs 
and religion, the captain very pro- 
perly ordered the Sanhedrim, or great 
Jewish council, to assemble and ex- 
amine the prisoner. It is not certain 
where the council would meet; the 
hall Gazith was within the Temple 
precincts, and no heathen soldier 
would be allowed to enter it, so they 
probably met in the high priest's 
palace. 

1. Earnestly beholding : to dis- 
cover who they were sitting on the 
bench as his judges. He could re- 
member many of them, and knowing 
them he knew the best way of appeal- 
ing to them. He remembered that 
from this very council he had received 
commission to persecute the followers 
of Jesus. Au good conscience : 
referring not only to the general 
sincerity of his life, but intimating 
that he had always been a sincere 
Jew, strictly obedient to the leadings 
of the God of their fathers. Obs. how 
suitable this description of a life is. 
Ever seeking to know wTiat is rightf 
and then ever cheerfully and heartily 
doing it. 2. Ananias : a violent 
man, whose conduct led to his being 
sent bound to Home by Quadratas, the 
governor before Felix. Smite . , . 
mouth : a method of silencing a 
speaker, common in the East to this 
day, but a most unworthy way for a 
judge to take. (See John xviii. 22.) 
3. God shall smite thee : God will 
be sure to punish you who act thus 
unjustly. But the words seem also to 
be prophetic. Ananias died a violent 
death, when the robbers^ or sicarii, 
took possession of the city. 'He 
attempted to conceal himself in an 
aqueduct, but was drawn forth and 
kUled.' Whited wall: figure for 
hypocrite. Making profession of doing 
justice, the priest hsid just commanded 
a most unjust thing. For the figure, 



comp. Matt, zxiii. 27. ^r. God's high 
priest : it seems that at this time 
Ananias was not the actual high 
priest, but acted in the absence of 
the proper person. This Paul knew, 
and so his words were a severe re- 
proach to the man who oooupied a 
high office so dishonourably. 5. I 
wist not, etc.: as much as to say, 
* And you know he is not.' Still he 
gracefully apologises, intimating that 
he at least desires to be a law-abider. 
But this incident showed plainly 
enough that there was no chance of 
getting a fair trial, so Paul skilfully 
started the council on a controversy 
which diverted attention from himself. 
6. Sadducees : who denied the re- 
surrection (ver. 8). 7< Dissension : 
dispute, which grew till the people in 
the court shared in it, and there was 
general excitement. 9. Scribes : these 
belonged to both parties. No evil: 
this they said oidy because Paul's 
testimony (ver. 6) had been on their 
side. 10. Pulled in pieces : for the 
excitement was evidently growing 
into vlolenoe. Castle : Antoni^. 11. 
Lord . . . him: by such visions 
Pan] was comforted on several ocoa- 
sions of great peril, as chap, xxvii. 23. 
At Rome : as yet there seemed no 
poBsibilily of his going to Borne: 
prob. this vision led him to decide, if 
pressed, to appeal to Gsssar. 12. 
Certain: of the more bigoted and 
intense. Looking like a reUgious act 
this was altogether wicked. 15. Or 
ever he come : as soon as he comes 
in sight. 21. A promise: or such 
an action as will fit unto their plan. 

1. BiGHTEOus INDIGNATION. On the 
part of Paul. Show how shameful 
was the treatment he received. We 
ought to feel indigxiaQt Mb public 
wrong. This msA occiif jing the 
priest's plaoe was acting in a flaoBt 
unworthy way, and deserve^ th^ naost 
severe reproof, 

2. Skiltul dbfbnci. Saang that 
he oould hove no fair trial, Paul set 
the judges on dispute and divim^on. 
He stated religious cootrorersy, 
making one part advooate his oanse 
and the other oppose. 

3. WiCKSD CONSPISACT. Forty 
taking oath to kill Paul. Explain what 
they planned and how Paul was 
saved. 

Note how God comforted His serrant. 
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No- 87* CO- 7- 1 Oor. 1. 14.1 Not- 4. 

The People's Sin. 

(Bead Ezod. xzxii. 1-20.) 
Intro,'] Some effort Bhonld be made to 
nnderstand the condition and thoughts 
of the people at this time. The long 
time in Egypt had filled them with 
snperstitioaa notions. They had not 
yet God's revemtion faily made. They 
were very dependent on the leader- 
ship of Moses. They never seem to 
haye been able to bear anxiety ot 
trouble if it was long continued. 
There is no severer test of disposition 
than being required to wait. It is 
very hard work to * let patience have 
her perfect work.* H»i the people 
thought about it, they would not have 
judged forty days too long for in- 
struction in an entire social and re- 
ligions system. 

1. Delayed : they had seen him 
go up, but, as the days passed, they 
thought he could not be living, with- 
out food, and must have lost his 
way or been killed by the lightnings. 
So they felt that they were left with- 
out a leader, and became anxious for 
their own safety. Aaron : the person 
left in authority during Moses' ab- 
sence. It was a time when he might 
have shown nobility of character, but 
he failed to meet the occasion. Obs. 
how the circumstances in which we 
are placed in life test our character 
and principles. Gods : better, a god. 
Not a new god instead of Jehovah, 
but some visible sign of God's pre- 
sence. They supposed Moses had 
gone to get instructions for making 
such a sign. The man : the expres- 
sion intimates that they had lost faith 
in Moses, and regarded him as having 
brought them into great straits, and 
then left them. 2. Break off : it is 
probable that Aaron thought to check 
them by thus demanding the surrender 
of their ornaments, but this only ex- 
cited their fanaticism more. * Accord- 
ing to a Jewish tradition . . . Aaron 
was terrified by seeing Hur, his col- 
league in authority, slain by the people 
because he had ventured to oppose 
them' [Sph, Oomm.), Making the 
sacrifice of their ornaments only in- 
terested and excdted them more in the 
figure that was made. 4. Graving . . . 
molten: it was the ancient custom 
first to oast the image in a mould, and 
then to trim and finish it off with a 



graving tool. This could well be done 
with figures of gold, silver, or bronze. 
Calf : familiar with the ox-worship of 
Egypt, the people may have asked for 
a caH-shaped figure. As MneviSt the 
black calf, was worshipped at Felio- 
polis, close by the land of Goshen, 
this was probably their chief idea of 
a suitable figpire for the Deity. These 
be thy gods : this represents thy 
God. 5. Aaron saw: from this it 
would seem that he gave the matter 
\ into the hands of the smelter, who 
gave the figure the form he chose. 
5. Feast to the Lord : not to a new 
God. 6. Burnt offerings, etc. : ac- 
cording to thdir simple patriarchal 
customs. Play : in rough and rude 
ways. 7. Corrupted : debased them- 
selves by imitating Egyptian rites. 
9. Stiff-necked : like a beast Tiard to 
drive or to lead, 10. Let me alone : 
free from any intercessions. Of thee : 
of Moses ; this tested the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of Moses ; whether he 
was really seeking the people's in- 
terests or his own. How well Moses 
comes out from under the test. 12. 
Egyptians . . . say: this was Moses' 
great plea. The Divine honour and 
Divine faithfulness were imperilled 
before the world. 16. Tables : con- 
taining the ten commandments. 16. 
Graven: early writing was really 
engra/oing, the letters were cut in the 
stone. 17. Joshua : who, it seems, 
accompanied Moses as attendant. 
War: his saying this shows that he, 
at the time, knew nothing of the 
matter. 

1. The people's WILFULNESS. We do 
not know what class of the people 
raised this excitement. Some think 
it was the 'mixed rabble:' ohiefiy 
foreign slaves. Show their excuse, 
their wishj their violence, and the prob. 
reason for Aaron's yielding. 

Better suffer and d^e than do wrong, 

2. The Divine indignation. Be- 
gard God as the actual King, then 
what an insult was offered to Him. 
Explain that indignation is right feel' 
ing in relation to sin and sinners. 
God is properly 'angry with the wicked 
every day.' 

3. MoseS* inteecession. He put 
self-interests altogethw aside. 
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No. 88. [O. T. Ter. X.] Nov. 4. 

Paul before Felix. 

(Bead Acta zziv^. 10-27.) 

Intro.'] The Bom. captain acted 
with great promptitade and yigoor 
upon the iid^ormation received from 
Paul's nephew. He knew well the 
desperate character of Jewish lealots, 
and felt responsible for the safe cus- 
tody of Paul as a Boman citizen. He 
sent him at once, and with a safe- 
g^oard, to the Boman governor, who 
nsnally resided at Ciesarea. For the 
midnight jonmey and the explanatory 
letter, see the close of chap, zxiii. 
Trace the coarse of the jonmeyon the 
map. Felix remitted Paol to prison un- 
til his trial oonld be properly arranged. 

Observe the speech of Tertnllns, 
the advocate who pleaded the cause 
of the priests against Paul. He skil- 
fnlly presents such accusations as 
would influence the "R/^m*^" governor 
(ver. 5). His point is, that Paul was 
'a mover of sedition' everywhere. 
He tries to damage his character by 
calling him 'a ringleader of the sect 
of the Nazarenes.' It is, therefore, 
an explanation of his conduct, and a 
defence of his character, which is 
required of Paul. 

10. Beckoned: nodded to him. 
Keeping up the appearance of calm, 
ness and indifference and evident su- 
periority. Many years a judge : 
Felix had been in this province six or 
seven years, and in Galilee before 
that. So he knew the character of 
Jewish disputes. 11. Twelve days : 
so he could not have excited sedition 
in such a short time. Trace how his 
time had been occupied. Nothing 
could be plainer than that a 
stranger from distant parts could not 
raise a riot immediately on arriving 
at the caj^ital city. The accusation 
was absurd on the face of it. 12. 
Moreover, it was untrue in fact. His 
accusers dared not say that they found 
him even holding discussions, much 
more raising a tumult. 13. Can they 
prove : it is one thing to state, but 
quite another thing to prove, and all 
honourable trials go by proofs, not by 
mere statements. 14. I confess : 
or acknowledge ; intimating that this 
was the real ground of contention 
against him. They call heresy : that 
is, by acknowledging Jesus of Na- 
zareth aa the Messiah^ and yielding 



obedience to His command. God of 
myifathers: no new God; only the 
God of the Jews more fully and gra- 
ciously revealed. Believing all things: 
and therefore no schismatic, no heretic ; 
in no sense at aU a dangerous, sedi. 
tions person. 15. They themselves : 
even mine accusers. From this it 
appears that the Pharisaic party were 
the most active in their enmity to 
him. 16. Exercise myself: this I 
make my constant endeavour (Acts 
xxvi 9 ; Phil. iii. 5, 6). (Comp. David's 
appeal to his int^ity.) 17. Many 
years : of absence from Jerusalem. 
Alms : provided by the Grentile 
Churches for the poor saints in the 
holy city. Plainly he was in Jerusalem 
with no riotous intentions. 18. Puri- 
fied : actually fulfilling certain Jewish 
ordinances. 19. Ought to have been 
here : so that they might stand cross- 
examination. 20. While . • , council : 
as recorded in prev. chap. 22. More 
perfect, etc : i.e., of the Christian 
faith which Paul professed : or refer- 
ence may be to the violent opposition 
of the Jews. This he so well under- 
stood that he quieted them by ad- 
journing the matter till feeling had 
subsided, and accurate unprejudiced 
information could be obtained. The 
uttermost : and so be prepared to 
give a decision. 23. To keep Paul : 
he was to be responsible for his 
custody, but to allow him freedom to 
receive friends. 25. Reasoned: or 
persuaded, Trembled : by his sense 
of wrong-doing, and fear of the f ature. 
Convenient season : for another con- 
sultation. Money : as a bribe to 
ensure his release. 

1. Paul before Felix in public. 
Becall how he came to be brongbt 
before him. What accusation i^as 
made against him. How it was sup- 
ported by the orator on behalf of the 
Jews. 

Then examine Paul's defence. The 
accusation was unreasonuble. The 
accusation was untrue, and could not 
be "proved. His offence really was 
that he believed in Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Messiah. 

2. Paul before Felix in private. 
Felix interested in him. All the more 
from his connection with his Jewish 
wife, Drusilla. What did Paul preach ? 
How was it applicable to Felix ? 
What effect had it on him ? Did it 
result in his conversion ? 
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ILLUSTEITIONS FOR THE LESSONS. 



Lesson No. 8i. — The Attack 
of Amalek, — * The attack upon the 
Israelites was made nnder circam- 
stanees, at a time and place, fally 
explained by what is known of the 
peninsula. It occurred about two 
months after the exodus, towards 
the end of May, or early in June, 
when the Bedouins leave the lower 
plains in order to find pasture for 
their flocks on the cooler heights. 
The approach of the Israelites to 
Sinai would of course attract notice, 
and no cause of warfare is more 
common than a dispute for the 
right of pasturage. The Amalekites 
were at that time the most powerful 
race in the peninsula, which from 
the earliest ages was peopled by 
fierce and warlike tribes, with 
whom the Pharaohs, from the third 
dynasty downwards, were engaged 
in constant struggles. It may be 
conjectured that reports of the 
marvellous supply of water may 
have reached the natives, and 
accelerated their movements.' — 
8pk. Comm, 

Lesson No. 82.— T/w Egyp- 
tian Prophet, — The account which 
Josephus gives, is that this Egypt- 
ian, whose name he does not men- 
tion, came from Egypt to Jerusalem, 
and said that he was a prophet, 
and advised the multitude of the 
common people to go with him to 
the Mount of Olives. He said, 
further, that he would show them 
from thence how the walls of 
Jerusalem would fall down ; and he 
promised them that he would pro- 
cure for them an entrance through 
those walls when they were fallen 
down. He got together 30,000 
men that were deluded by him ; 
these he led round about from the 
wilderness to the Mount s>{ Olives, 



and was ready to break into Jeru- 
salem by force from that place. 
But Felix, who was apprised of his 
movements, marched against him 
with the Boman soldiers, and dis- 
comfited him, and slew 400 of his 
followers, and took 200 of them 
alive. But the Egyptian himself 
escaped out of the fight, and did 
not appear any more. 

Tlie Nazarite Vow, — * It was 
customary among the Jews for 
those who had received deliverance 
from any great peril, or who from 
any causes desired publicly to 
testify their dedication to God, to 
take upon themselves the vow of a 
Nazarite. (See Num. vi.) No rule 
is laid down as to the time during 
which this life of ascitic rigour 
was to continue; but we learn 
from the Talmud and Josephus 
that thirty days was at least a cus- 
tomary period. During this time 
the Nazarite was bound to abstain 
from wine, and to suffer his hair to 
grow uncut. At the termination 
of the period, he was bound to pre- 
sent himself in the Temple with 
certain offerings, and his hair was 
then cut off, and burnt upon the 
altar. The offerings required were 
beyond the reach of the very poor, 
and consequently it was thought 
an act of piety for a rich man to 
pay the necessary expenses, and 
thus enable his poorer countrymen 
to complete their vow.' — Conybeare, 

Lesson No. 83. — Mount 
Sinai, — There is no spot in the 
world that can equal in grandeur and 
interest the mountains of the * great 
and terrible wilderness of Arabia,' 
which may be described as the 
rocky family of Horeb, of which 
Sinai is the chief. From its 
highest peak, which is about 7,000 
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feet above the level of the sea, the 
fields of ragged rocks are yisible to 
the extent of thirty or forty miles 
in diameter ; far beyond is the Bed 
Sea and Suez; below, a broad 
qaadrangular plain, the valley of 
the assemblage, where stood the 
congregation when gathered before 
the Lord, and the effect of snuset 
in this sterile region is greater 
than any pencil can sketch or pen 
describe The vast piles, sar- 
mounted by lofty pinnacles, exhibit 
some of the snblimest effects when 
illuminated at the close of day, for 
at their base the greenstone pre- 
sents a dark and sombre appearance 
in the shadow, while the porphyry 
ravines impart a purple hue to their 
precipitous sides and edges ; but by 
far the largest portion, and par- 
ticularly the lofty tops, are com- 
posed of brownish red granite, 
which the vermilion of the clouds 
converts into a fiery glow that fills 
the astonished spectator with awe 
and delight. — Bib, Treas, 

Lesson No. 84. — PauVs 
JRoman Citizenship. — It is a mis- 
take to suppose that this citi- 
zenship was a privilege which 
belonged to the members [of the 
fiimily as being natives of the 
city of Tarsus. This was a ' free 
city,' and as such had the privilege 
of being governed by its own magis- 
trates, and was exempted from the 
occupation of a Roman garrison, 
bat its citizens did not necessarily 
possess the citizenship or freedom 
of Home. Tarsus had received 
great benefits both from Julius 
CaBsar and Augustus, but the father 
of St. Paul was not on that account 
a Roman citizen. This privilege 
had been granted to him, or had 
descended to him, as an individual 
right. He might have purchased it 
for a ' large sam of money,' but it 



is more possible that it came to him 
as a reward of services rendered, 
during the civil wars, to sen« in- 
fluential Roman. Josephus tells 
us that the Jews were not nnfre- 
quently Roman citizens. — Cony- 
beare. 

At the Feet of Gamaliel. — The 
students in the East live a very 
simple life. They are mostly too 
poor to provide for themselves, and 
are lodged, free of charge, in baild- 
ings erected for the purpose. A 
plain meal is furnished them once 
a day from the college fund. They 
often enter the service of a teacher 
to enjoy better opportunities of in- 
struction by listening to his con- 
versation. The service consists 
merely in waiting upon him, and 
the compensation is food, lodging, 
and the occasional presents of 
visitors. The md'alem lectures 
or comments on some author, 
usually in public, and often in the 
mosk, occupying the pulpit, while 
the scholars sit cross-legged below. 
This was probably the manner 
adopted in the ' schools of the 
[ prophets.' Such in substancOr were 
the schools of Shammai and Hiilel, 
after the return from Babylon ; and 
thus did Gamaliel teach, in Jerusa- 
lem, Paul and others, who literal 
' sat at his feet.' — Van Lennep. 

Lesson No. 85. — Filial 
Piety. — It is related of the Dean 
of Canterbury, afterwards Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, that on one oc- 
casion, his father, who was a 
plain Yorkshireman, approached 
the door where his S(m resided, 
and inquired whether John Tillot- 
son was at home. The servant, 
indignant at what he thought his 
insolence, drove him from the 
door; but the dean, who was 
within, hearing the voice of has 
father, instead of embracing the 
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opportanity afforded him of going 
out and bringing in his father in a 
more private manner, came run- 
ning out, exclaiming, in the pre- 
sence of his astonished servants, 
'It is my beloved father,' and 
falling down on his knees asked 
for his blessing. 

When a boy, Washington vras 
about going to sea as a midship- 
man, and his trunk had been 
taken to the boat, when, as he 
went to take leave of his mother, 
he saw the tears bursting from her 
eyes, and an expression of deep 
sadness on her countenance. See- 
ing the distress of his parents, he 
turned at once to the servant, and 
said, ' Go and tell them to bring 
back my trunk, I will not go away 
and break my mother's heart.' 
His mother was struck with the 
spirit and manner of the decision, 
and at once said to him, * My son, 
God has promised to bless the 
children that honour their parents, 
and I believe He will bleds you.' 

Words of Children respecting the 
Sabbath. — * Mother,' said one, *you 
seem so happy on Sundays, I wish 
it were Sunday every day.* — An- 
other child said to her poor sick 
mother, * You are always better, 
mother, on Sundays, when father is 
at home.' — Another said, * Ob, we 
are so uncomfortable to-day, it 
don't seem at all like Sunday.' 
< Why not,' was the reply. * Be- 
cause father has been at work all 
day, and has not cleaned himself 
— A group of children were over- 
heard talking. Said one, ' Don't 
the son always shine brighter on a 
Sunday?' 'No, it sometimes 
rains the whole day.' 'Well, 
then, it is not such a nasty wet 
rain as on other days.' 

Lesson No. 86. — Keeping a 
Good Comcience, — Lord Erskine, 



when at the bar, was remarkable 
for the fearlessness with which he 
contended against the bench. In 
a contest he had with Lord 
Kenyon, he explained his rule and 
conduct at the bar in the following 
terms. ' It was,' said he, * the 
first command and counsel of my 
youth, always to do what my con- 
science told me to be my duty, 
and leave the consequences to God. 
I have hitherto followed it, and 
have no reason to complain that 
any obedience to it has ever been 
a temporal sacrifice. I have found 
it, on the contrary, the road to 
prosperity and wealth, and I shall 
point it out as such to my children.' 
< Think truly, and thy thought 

Shall the world's famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of 
thine 

Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 

A great and noble creed.' 

Bonar, 

Lesson No. 87. — Earrings, 
— The Egyptian rings, as seen on 
the monuments, were round massy 
plates of metal ; and as it was 
rings of this sort the Israelites 
wore, their size and number must, 
in the general collection, have 
produced a large store of the pre- 
cious material. 

The Molten Calf.— Yer. 4 
would more correctly read : ' He 
framed with a graving-tool the 
image to be made, and having 
poured the liquid gold into the 
mould he made it a golden calf.' 
It is not said whether it was 01 
life size, whether it was of solid 
gold, or merely a wooden frame, 
covered with plates of gold. This 
idol seems to have been the god 
ApiSf the chief deity of the Egyp- 
tians, worshipped at Memphis 
under the form of a liye ox, three 
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years old. It was distinguiflhed 
by a iriaDgnlar white spot on its 
forehead, and other peeoliar marks. 
Images of it in the form of a whole 
ox, or of a calfs head on the end 
of a pole were yery conmion, and 
it makes a great figure on the 
monuments, where it is represented 
in the van of all processions, as 
borne aloft on men's shoulders. — 
Crit. Comm. 

Lesson No. 88. — Felix trem- 
hling. — 'It was not much, that 
trembling of Felix, and yet it 
might haye led to much. He was 
but in an outer court, the outer- 
most court of all, of the heavenly 
Temple, and yet if he had pressed 
on he would have found himself in 
the innermost sanctuary at last, 
passing out of the darkness of this 



world into the clear light of God.' 
Trench. 

The Twdve Days (ver. 11). — 
Beza reekons (hese twelve days in 
this manner. The first was that on 
which he came to Jerusalem (xxi. 
15). -The second he spent with 
James and the apostles (xxi. 18). 
Six days were spent in fulfilling his 
TOW (xxi. 21, 26). On the ninth, 
day the tumult arose, being the 
seyenth day of his yow, and on 
this day he was rescued by Lysias 
(xxi. 27; xxii 29). The tenth 
day he was before the Sanhedrim 
(xxu. 80; xxiii. 19). On the 
eleventh the plot was laid to take 
his life, and on the same day at 
evening, he was removed to Cssa- 
rea. The days on which he was 
confined to Cassarea are not enu- 
merated. 



THE CEDAR.— PsA. civ. 16. 
The passages of Scripture in which this tree is mentioned lead to the 
conclusion that the term is used in a generic not a specific sensa The 
peculiarities possessed by the cedar and its kindred are : 1. The extent 
and horizontal direction of its roots enabling the tree to exist and flourish 
in barren and exalted situations by pushing its roots oZon^ the surface of 
a stony soil. 2. Standing on mountain tops its fringed branches catch 
and condense the passing clouds, which distil from their branches on to 
the grass and rocks, and percolating from thence pass through the soil 
into the valleys. Thus, while helping to fertilise the earth, the cedar 
benefits itself by the bleak and sometimes barren position. Palestine 
since the disforesting of its hills has become a parched and sterile land, 
thus illastrating the Eastern proverb : ' The mightiest rivers are cradled 
in the leaves of the cedar.' 8. The leaves of the cedar are exceedingly 
tough and narrow in order that the wind may blow fireely amongst them 
without tearing them from the tree ; consequently the leaves cling to 
the branches more firmly than those of most trees, some remaining on 
the stem four to five years. This large and continuous multiplication 
of leaf surfitces enables the cedar to draw more nourishment from the 
rain, air, dew, and sunshine, and to change it into solid wood more 
quickly than do other trees, whose leaves are broader but less numerous, 
and liable to the interruption of winter*s deadening influence. 4. The 
trunk of the cedar and kindred trees is protected from the cold to which 
it is exposed by the resinous substances so productive of caloric, with 
which all its parts are impregnated. On the sides of the stems most 
exposed to prevailing winds the bark is thicker and tougher, and the 
northern sides are always protected with a covering of thick grey lichens. 
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EXTEA CLASS LESSON. 



Oct. 28. [G.T. Luke xxi 15.] 

Paul before the CounciL 

(Acts xxiii. 1-21.) 
What a beautiful address to the 
Jews at Jerasalem we read last Sun- 
day. How truly St. Paul told them 
the history of his former life (chap, 
xxii.), of his hatred to all who bore 
the name of Christ (Gal. i. 13-15 ; 1 
Tim. 12-16). He was no stranger to 
those Jews (chap. xxii. 5, 3; xxvi. 
4, 5). Once he had thought as they 
did now ; once he had been a helper 
in their wicked works (chap. xxii. 
4, 20). Bnt a great change had come 
over him. He had seen the Just One 
(chap. xxii. 14; iii. 14; Psa. xvi. 10) 
so long expected, and heard His voice, 
and knew that He was Jesus of Kaza. 
reth. And that audience listened 
attentively to his words, until he 
spoke of our Lord's command to him 
in the Temple (chap. xxii. 21), and 
then their pride and bigotry could 
stand no more. What did they do ? 
How sad ! Again had they been told 
of Christ's love and power; of how 
His Spirit had touched a heart as 
hard as theirs, and turned the perse- 
cuting Pharisee into the zealous dis- 
ciple of the Crucified One (Phil. iii. 
5-10). He who had done that for 
him, could have done the same for 
them; but they hated the message 
and the messepger, and closed their 
ears. And oh, dear children, we come 
to you Sunday after Sunday, and tell 
you of a Saviour's love, of the many 
hearts He has changed, of the many 
souls He has saved. Are you any bet- 
ter for our words ? Have you asked 
like Paul (chap. xxii. 10), *What?' or 
do you act like those Je^s of old, and 
turn away from God's truth ? May 
He, who alone can take away the heart 
of stone (Ezek. xi. 19, 20), turn many 
hearts to Himself to-day. . And now 
Paul has to appear, not only before 
the multitude^ but before the chief 
priest and all the council (chap, xxiii. 
1). What an opportunity te speak 
again of Christ! How wisely, how 
meekly he behaves (chap. v. 1-5). 
What a regard he had to all God's 
commandments (Exod. xxii. 28 ; Num. 
XV. 40). [Describe scene.] Had the 
high priest a right to smite him? 
(John vii. 51 j Deut, xxv. 2). Whom 



was the council composed of ? (ver. 6). 
What did Paul cry ? (ver. 6). Yes, 
wrong, as the Pharisees were on many 
points. [Explain.] They were right 
about the resurrection (ver. 8). They 
did not think, as the poor miserable 
Sadducees did, that this life is all ; 
that there is no life everlasting, no 
heaven, no hell ; that man with all his 
hopes [explain, illustrate] is only like 
the beasts that perish (Psa. xlix. 12). 
Oh, what a miserable world this would 
be, if the Sadducees had been right ! 
if we could not stand by the dying 
bed and tell of a Saviour and a home 
in heaven; if we could not bid the 
suffering and the sorrowing to look 
upwards to the land where sin and 
pain and sorrow cannot come (1 Cor. 
XV. 32,42-44, 54; Psa. xvii. 15). Had 
not Paul preached everywhere about 
the resurrection ? (Acts xvii. 32). All 
his hopes for eternity were founded 
on it (1 Cor. xv. 20 ; xiii. 15 ; xvii. 
22). He knew that his Lord had risen, 
and that His saints should joyfully 
rise also (1 Thess. iv. 14-17) . Bnt the 
Sadducees, who had so bitterly op- 
posed the Lord of life when He dwelt 
below (Matt. xxii. 23-3 i; Luke xx. 
37, 38), hated the servant as they had 
hated the Master (Matt. x. 24, 25), 
and what happened ? (ver. 10). [De- 
scribe.] And so Paul was a prisoner 
again (ver. 10) in the midst of enemies 
— aJone, forsaken ! No, not forsaken, 
for who stood by him that night ? (ver. 
11). He who always stands by His 
followers, and says to them, * Fear 
not' (Isa. li. 7-13; xli. 10-14). Well 
did Paul know that voice! Had it 
not stopped him in his career of ein 
and madness ? (Acts ix.). Had not it 
encouraged him at Corinth? (Acts xviii. 
4-10). Had not it bid him preach 
to the Gentiles ? (Acts xxii. 18-21)., 
And now in that silent room, again he 
hears it. What words of comfort 
Jesus spoke (ver. 11). He had seen 
Paul's faithful testimony to him (ver. 
11), He would not forget it, though 
no visible fruit might yet appear 
(1 Cor. iii. 8 ; John iv. 36). Yes, and 
Jesus always notices tliose who arc 
not ashamed of Him, whether they 
are in schools, workshops, cottages, 
palaces. [Illustrate and explain.] 

M.c.w. 
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OUTLINE ADDRESSES. 
Ab the ' Golden Texts ' are so often made the subjects of addresses we give 
this month very brief soggestiye outlines for each of them. 



MoENiNG Golden Tbxts. 

No. 18. 
1 Cor. x. 4. 

Intro. Picture of Moses smiting 
the rock : and the crowding, thirsty- 
people. A very curious notion was 
adopted in later times, that this 
stream followed the people wherever 
they went in their journey through the 
wilderness. 

How is Christ like that rock ? 

1. Refreshment a/tvd life for thirsty 
souU is vn Him, Illus. how within 
ithe rocks are fountains of water. 

2. Se must he smitten by faith and 
prwyer if His saving blessing is to flow 

to us, 

Concl. So many are thirsty for the 
water ot life, and don't know it. 

No. 19. 
Gal. iii. M. 

The law was like a schoolmaster in 
— 1. Ordering exactly what we should 
do. 2. Being very severe in requiring 
exact obedience. 3. Giving lessons 
that prepare us for life. 

This schoolmaster led to Christ, by 
first telling us we must do right ; and 
so preparing us for Christ, who shows 
us how beautiful it is to do right. 
When we can go alone we want Jesus 
to inspire us, not a schoolmaster to 
command us. 

No. 20. 

McUt. V. 17. 
Take Word fulfil to jneanflll upt com- 
plete. Then show from two or three 
of the commandments how Jesus filled 
them with meaning, and made them 
more searching and solemn. Take 
murder : Jesus says hatred is really 
murder. Take theft : Jesus says covet- 
ing is really theft. Take idolatry: 
Jesus says loving father or mother 
more than Him is idolatry. 

No. 21. 
1 Cor. X. 14. 
"Why did God not allow any repre- 
sentations of Himself to be made ? 
Illus. two answers. 1. They would 
be things. He is a Spirit. 2. Most 



things have bad associations to our 
minds ; we should fix the badness on 
God, and so get false ideas of Him. 
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No. 22. 

John XV. 20. 
Illus. 1. How men persecuted 
Jesus, during His ministry, and in 
His death. 2. How men persecuted 
His apostles, especially Paul. 3. In 
what ways we may even now expect 
to be misunderstood and persecuted 
for Jesus*, sake. The world still does 
not like us to be very ea/rnestfor the 
Lord Jesus, 

No. 23. 
Bom. X. 21. 
A very striking figure. God's people 
are a fruit tree. What then is the 
root ? God*s sovereign choice of them, 
and planting them as His own. What 
is the life of the tree ? God Himself 
with them, their nourishment, gfuide, 
and strength. As Jesus said, * I am 
the vine.' What are the branches ? 
The Jewish people. Broken off be 
cause found fruitless. What was set 
in their place P Gtentile branches 
grafted in. We are such; are we 
bearing good fruit on Grod's tree ? 

No. 24. 
Luk^ xxi. 15. 
An illus, of Christ's teaching * not 
to care for the morrow.* God's people 
should be fully engaged in the work 
of to-day; and be sure that in all 
difficult circumstances God will give 
needed wisdom and grace. Two things 
we have to do, Try and Trust, 

No. 25. 
Acts xxiv. 25. 
Point. People who put off duty 
mean well very often, but are sadly 
deluded. They satisfy themselves 
with very poor excuses. Interest in 
the matter soon fades ; and * conveni- 
ent seasons * very seldom come. True 
of common things, and true of reli- 
gious things also. 
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REVIEWS. 



* The Revised English Bible.' (Lon^ 
don: 43, Fleet Sireet, E. C.) AUhongh 
theoommittee of learned men who have 
80 long been engaged in the work of re- 
vising onr version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures are progressing well with their 
work, it binst be some years yet before 
the results of their labours can be put 
in general circulation j and we there- 
fore welcome this ' Revised English 
Bible * as a work in itself well and 
wisely done, as meeting in a great 
measure a long-felt want, and as pre- 
paring the minds of men for accepting 
the new translation in its authorised 
and permanent form. Many of our 
readers have used with advantage 
Dean Alford's revised translation of 
the New Testament, and they will be 
glad to get this revision of the Old 
Testament, done in a similar spirit. 
A curious idea had grown up round 
our English Bible, that the translations 
effected in the reign of our James I. 
had some particular stamp of perma- 
nence; men would not say in so many 
words, but there was a vague feeling 
that the inspiration of the writers ex- 
tended to those particular translators, 
and some might even now be found 
who are prepared to do battle for the 
precise English words employed by 
them. It is strange that men should 
have forgotten the Bibles of Wickliffe 
and Tyndal. Without hesitation we 
have translated the original Scriptures 
— not the English version — into the 
languages of the world; and many 
of us have, all through our lives, used 
every Sabbath in the services of the 
Church another translation of the 
Book of Psalms, which we have often 
felt to be a more vivid and effective 
one. 

The difficulties of revising the Bible 
are greater than can readily be im. 
agined. The proper translation of any 
writing in another language is not the 
mere finding of English equivalents, 
but the securing of forms of words, 
and order of sentences, that will con" 
yey to the reader the precise thought 
and spirit of the original writer. 
Additional difficulty is fonnd in con- 
nection with the sacred Scriptures, 
because there is a poetic rhythm about 
much of our present translation which 
yn would greatly grfey© to lose, 



The peculiarities of this revised 
Bible we may set out by examining a 
chapter in the Old, and one also in the 
New Testament. Taking Job xxviii. 
we notice first that the poetical cha- 
racter of the book is indicated at once 
by the sentences being arranged in 
jpa/rallel lines. The historical books 
are printed in paragraphs according to 
subject and connection, but the re- 
ferences to chapter and verse are 
preserved. The difference between 
history, prophecy, and poetry is thus 
plainly indicated. Then each section 
is headed with a few words indicating 
the contents of the passage, and these 
are wisely and suggestively done. 
Alterations in the text are made, but 
with extreme care and reticence, only 
passages that are obscure or mani- 
festly incorrect being altered. This 
chapter is usually a very puzzling one 
to the English reader, but in this re- 
vised translation the description of 
ancient mining operations comes out 
very plainly. 

Turning to the New Testament we 
select Hebrews xii. Here we notice 
additional features. Quotations from 
the Old Testament are put in brackets 
beside the passage, so that quotations 
are made distinct from marginal re- 
ferences. When proposed changes in 
the text are of doubtful authority they 
are placed in the margin ; and the 
marginal references throughout the 
Bible have been re-examined and re- 
arranged. 

We wish our space permitted us to 
compare the original with the revised 
text. In this chapter there is one 
alteration wanting which we should 
like to have made. It is in verse 17. 
Our English version encourages the 
notion that Esau found no place of 
repentance in himself, whereas it is 
plainly meant that he found no place 
of repentance in his father ; no will, 
ingness-to change his mind respecting 
the blessing. 

The editor has been aided in his 
work by very oompeteiLt Hebrew and 
Greek scholars, such as Drs. Gotch, 
Davies, Jacob, and Green. Valuable 
chronological summaries of Bible his- 
tory, together with a set of maps are 
added as an appendix ; and we have 
woch pleascMra m inj^roducin^ the 
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work to our readers, being quite con- 
fident that its nse will lead to a more 
intelligent understanding of the Sacred 
Word ; and to a confimiation of the 
old saying, that * the Bible is its own 
best interpreter.* We need hardly 
add that the type, paper, and binding 
are everything that can he desired. 

P. P. Bliss : His Life and Life Work. 
{Morgan am,d Scott.) Oar appreciation 
of the interest and value of this work 
is shown in the fact that we have 
quoted largely from it in our first 
article this month. It is the record of 
an earnest life, with suf&cient of in- 
cident and individuality in it to make 
it worth while to write the memoir. Mr. 
Bliss was not a great poet, but he had 
gifts which he faithfully used in the 
spheres that were open to him ; and 
upon the evangelical hymns which he 
wrote the Divine blessing has abun- 
dantly rested. The terrible form in 
which death came to him and his wife 
in a railway accident brought his 
name very prominently before the 
Christian world, and the Sunday- 
school children of England and Amer- 
ica have united to place a monument 
on his grave, and provide for his two 
orphan children. This life is pleasantly 
written ; we have enjoyed reading it. 
The praise is sometimes unstinted, to 
the measure of extravagance; but we 
can heartily recommend the book to 
both our teachers and our scholars, for 
in all filial piety and youthful purity 
Mr. Bliss gives good example for our 
scholars; and in all Christian devo- 
tion, faithfulness to trust, and single, 
ness of aim for the glory of Christ in 



the salvation of men, Mr. Bliss gives 
good examples to our teachers. The 
one thought left on our minds by the 
perusal of this book is this } If every 
member were as faithful and earnest 
in the use of his * gifts ' as P. P. Bliss, 
what a living Church the Church of 
Christ would be. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. (Cardiff). — ^We are asked to re- 
commend a system of teaching suit- 
able for a village school, where the 
teachers are almost as ignorant as the 
childiren. We should say that no sys- 
tem is required : everything will 
depend on the wisdom and skill of the 
leading spirit. The leader should for 
a time keep the management of the 
school virtually in his or her own 
hands ; win the confidence of those 
who help, meet them regularly for 
preparation,and take care that nothing 
is taught on the Sunday except that 
which has been prepared in the week. 
Hints on training teachers we hope to 
give next year in the SxoEEnousE. 

W. P. (Holloway). — Jonathan used 
his father's great love for himself on 
David's behalf j seeking by the per- 
suasions of a beloved son to turn Saul 
from his violent purpose. 

Norwich S. S. Union.— The matter 
of Friendly Society will be treated 
next month. 

H. P. — Thanks for lines, * Lift up 
your heads.' Their sentiment is good ; 
their poetic form is not sufficiently 
fresh and striking for our columns. 



Childeen. — Afl the pure breath of children revives the life of aged men, so 
is our moral nature revived by their free and simple thoughts, their native feel- 
ing, their airy mirth, for little cause or none, their grief, soon roused and soon 
allayed. Their influence on us is at least reciprocal with ours on thexL When 
our infancy is almost forgotten, and our boyhood long departed, though it 
seems but as yesterday ; when life settles darkly down upon us, and we doubt 
whether to call ourselves young any more, then it is good to steal away from the 
society of bearded men, and even of gentler woman, and spend an hour or 
two with children. After drinking from those fountains of still fresh existence 
we shall return into the crowd to struggle onward and do our part in life, 
perhaps as fervently as ever, but, for a time, with a kinder and purer heart, 
and a spirit more lightly wise. — Hawthobn. 
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THE WORK. 



OUR QUESTION BOX. 

NO. V. — HOW CAN WE IMPBOVE THE SINGING IN OUR SCHOOLS ? 

Evidently those who ask this question think that the singing in our 
schools needs improving, and in this we heartily agree with them. In 
last month's * Storehouse * we gave some account of Mr. P. P. Bliss, 
and we cannot hotter answer this question than hy giving the principles 
and modes which enabled him to achieve bo marked success in the 
training of the children in singing. 

Speaking of the importance of hymns and singing in their influence 
on children, Mr. Bliss said, * Think how readily children catch the 
meaning of a hymn, and how lasting may he its influence. Eemember 
how many have been led to the cleansing fountain through the instru- 
mentality of song, when argument and entreaty have failed. Cannot 
you, yourself, now remember songs that you heard in childhood ? 
More than this, can you not recall the very voice and manner in which 
they were sung ? ' 

We should say that improvement must flrst concern the songs or 
tunes which are learned in our Sunday-schools. Very many of the 
pieces now sung may be good music, better far than that for which we 
would change it, but it is a fatal objection to anything that it is unsuited 
to the occasion on which it is used ; and very many hymns and tunes 
we have heard sung in Sunday-schools have nothing in common with 
child-nature, and nothing that appeals to child-feeling. Mr. Bliss 
suggests the true principle on which children's religious songs must be 
composed and selected when he says, * All know that children love to 
sing. Next after the adoption of a resolution that the birds * can and 
are hereby authorized to warble,' may come the question of granting the 
children — God's own bright birds of Paradise — permission to express 
thei}' delights in song. Is the question asked, ** What shall the 
children sing ? " Unquestionably we cannot be too careful to guard 
against putting a cup of poisoned song to their youthful lips ; and yet 
I cannot sympathize with those who would have only doctrinal, didactic, 
dogmatic songs, or rather sermons. If a child really sings, he must 
not only fully understand, but love the meaning of the words emplojed.' 
Questions of adaptation are always more important than questions of 
taste, but in children's songs there is no reason why both good taste 
^nd wise adaptation should not be combined. Seek^ then, an improvement 
in ivhat you sing. 

Noyembeb, 1877, 11 
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Not less importance attaches to the way in which children sing. We 
have had wide experience of Sanday-schools, and onr decided conviction 
is that children sing hotter withont an instrument to accompany them, 
when they are directly dependent on the guidance of a leader. Very 
often the person playing the instrument has his side or his back to the 
children, and can give very little change to the character of the singing : 
and in most schools a very moderate proportion only of the children 
actually join in the song. With a play on the two initials of his Chris- 
tian name, P. P., Mr. Bliss used to dwell on the importance of prompt- 
ness and precision. * One very important thing is promptness. Urge 
every one to sing as well as may be, but be very careful that no one 
or two or four sing so well as to separate themselves from the rest. 
When the sun rises stars disappear. One who sings a little too well 
may discourage a dozen. Stimulate the desire to sing, rather than urge 
singing as a duty.' As a rule our singing is too sloto. Many a tune 
becomes a new thing when sung faster, and time is much more easily 
kept when the movement is quicker. We were listening lately to a 
drum and fife band, and noticed how much their perfect precision de- 
pended on the swing of the air they played. 

On the question of the system of music which is fbund best fbr 
children we have not much to say. As a result of practical experience 
we can speak very highly of the * Tonic Sol-fa ' method ; but we do say, 
teach something : have preparation classes for singing, and be sure to 
get a good leader ; a good leader, with a good voice, good ideas, and a 
great love for children, if it be possible, and you will very 6o6n feel the 
difference in the singing of the school. As a model, we give the •faflo'^- 
ing description of Mr. Bliss as a choir-master. • , 

* Mr. Bliss's ability to teach children to sing was amazing, tni it wds 
^compensation for a long pilgrimage to see him handle a school t^hqn 
training it musically. From the moment he named a piece he seemed 
to inspire all with his enthusiasm. Not an eye would wander, not a 
&ce be dull. He would say a few pithy words, explaining the sentiment 
of the song, a few more, possibly, about the music and how to render it; 
eing a strain or two alone, and then, after two or three repetitions, 
the school would march through, and ring it out as if they had been 
familiar with it for months. It was as if he had the gift of infusing 
music into everybody. No matter how little musical culture or skill 
teachers and scholars had, no matter how out of key or oat of tune, 
they were naturally inclined to sing. Somehow, when Mr. Bliss led, the 
difficulties and irregularities and discords seemed to disappear, and there 
was one grand thrill of feeling, one royal burst of harmony. 

' The best thing about this singing was that, unlike that of the choir 
gallery, it was never for show. Mr. Bliss would have abominated any 
attempt at musical display, or anything simply entertaining, as truly on 
the part of children as of adults. With him the Sunday-school and all 
the departments and appliances of it meant — salvation. He believed 
with his whole heart in the early conversion of children. He was wont to 
say that he could never remember the time when he did not trust in 
Christ as his Saviour and desire to serve him. He felt profoundly that 
^hen Jesus said ' Suffer litt}e children to come unto me,' He meant ^q 
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have parents and all understand that He was the children's Saviour, 
and that in their tenderest years the little ones might know renewing 
grace and hecome the children of the kingdom. He greatly coveted 
snch early trust in Christ, and with increasing devotion brought to 
bear all the agencies at his command to secure it. Next to the word of 
God, he felt the instrumentality of song to be most potent, and he used 
it mightily/ 

If we could gain this higher view of the mission of Sunday-school 
song, we should soon put our hearts into its improvement. And when 
the heart is fairly engaged, it is seldom very long before the wise and 
skilful methods are found out. So we answer this question by ss^ing, 
'Take up your school- singing as a part of your service for Christ; think 
about it ; pray about it ; set to work at its improvement, and ** He 
will show you the way." * 



A SUPEBINTENDENT'S ALBUM, 

NO. X. — ^EASILY DISOOtJBAaEI>. 

I HAVE observed that a bright, cheerful, and hopeful d^Bposition is 
almost a necessity for the Sunday-school teacher. Many of the little 
wearinesses and anxieties and difficulties of class work can be got over by 
the disposition always to look at the bright side and to hope for the best ; 
and indeed all persons who have much to do with children need to have 
great hopefulness of spirit. In one of A. E. H. B.'s books, he pleas- 
antly points out how the minister may overcome the discouragements of 
conscious failure on one Sunday by looking on to the next and saying, 
**It is true I have sadly failed to-day, but I must try and do better next 
time.' And the teacher needs the same elasticity of feeling to over-get 
a present depression by new resolves and endeavours. 

Alfred Bourne never succeeded in his first experiences as a teacher 
because he lacked this buoyant hopefulness of spirit. You can easily 
read his character in his face. It is studious and thoughtful, but there 
is a kind of timidity and hesitancy in it, as if he were always half 
afraid of himself : and I used to think I should take him for a model 
when I painted a Ukeness of Timothy. You remember how Paul urges 
that young man to enter actively and vigorously on Christian woxk, to 
master his shrinking, retiring disposition, and ' endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.' Bourne was under similar disadvantages 
of natural disposition ; his whole physique indicated a sensitive nature* 
easily affected by outward circumstances, and very dependent on kindly 
encouragement and the stimulus of continued success. 

He was tall and spare, with that kind of frail look which indicates a 
nervous habit ; he was fair, with little whisker, and those brown eyes that 
seem to have much within them that can pnly respond to love and trust. 
I was very fond of Bourne, and we had many a quiet chat together, 
when all the best in him seemed to come out. In such times of com- 
munion his mind and heart expanded like the flowers in sunshine, and 
he often surprised me by the fulness of his knowledge and the fervour 
of bis seal. 
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Bat in ihe school he was a constant anxietjr — he was so easilj dia« 
conraged. Again and again he would tell me that he mast gire np the 
class, for it seemed no nse. Now he felt he did not get their attention. 
At another time his class seemed dwindling away from him. At an- 
other he was moaming that he saw no signs of religions dedsion 
among his hoys. Bat I need hardly tell the Tarioas little class anxieties 
that set him in depressed and dismal frames of mind. 

I thonght a good deal ahoat him, wondered how I could help him to 
feel his weakness, and then to oyereome it ; and at last resolred I would 
have a yery plain and serions north-coontry sort of talk with him, and 
I don't think I cTer talked to any one so plainly. I can rememher the 
chief points on which I dwelt. 

I said, ' Boome, have yoa serionsly thought how it is that you get 
80 easily discouraged, and are disposed to look so despondingly on your 
work ? It seems to me, for one thing, you put success hefore duty. 
Now success is yery pleasant and helpfol to us, hut we shall noTor do 
Sunday-school work well until we come to do it as duty, for Christ's 
sake, altogether willing to leave in His hands ths issues that may 
follow. Fix your thought on the work itself. Let your anxiety he to 
lay the Tory hest work possible on the Lord's altar, and then you will 
find yourself growingly williog to let God make prosper this or that, as 
may seen best to Hun. 

' Then yon try too many plans and ways, and do not persist in any 
one of them long enough to find out its real inflaence and issues. I haye 
noticed you change yoor style of teaching, and way of conducting your 
class, again and again : always seemiog to be on the look-out for some 
new idea; and consequentiy surrounding yourself with half -tried 
schemes, bringing to you all the discouragements of apparent failure. 
You need to keep ever before you those striking words, *' Patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing." 

* And you seem much too dependent on the opinions of others. If 
anybody says an unfayourable thing about a matter in which you are 
eyer so earnest, at once you lose fiiith in it. And on the other hand, 
when I haye spoken kin^y of your work, I haye noticed mih what fresh 
yigonr you go about it. Now we want to gain a proper degree of inde- 
pendence, so that we can go on in the right, heedless of frowns, or 
criticisms, and only making due account of the praise that seeks to 
sheer us. If a man undertakes a Sabbath-class, he ought to say, *' This 
Dne thing I do : win that class for Jesus ; " and, if need be, put his 
fingers in his ears, and say, " On, on, if haply I may saye some." 

' Perhaps it is really a subtle self-conceit that keeps you so despond- 
ing. You are always thinking about your work, yaluing it, fancying it 
ought to accomplish so much more. Think more about your Master. 
Seek more to realise His present help, and you will find your spirit 
lifted up aboye these depressions.' 

He took my words in the kindly spirit which I am sure filled them 
all, and though it cost him many a struggle, our desponding ' Timothy 
became one of our brightest, happiest * soldiers of Jesus Christ.' 
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CHATS WITH MY TEACHERS. 

BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PASTOB. 
NO X. — SUBSmiABY AIDS TO BIBLE STUDY. 

At one of oar meetings Saunders gave the one to the conveniation by 
sajing, * We have an idea, sir, which we have talked a good deal abont 
among ourselves, and concerning which we should like to have your 
judgment. Several of our teachers are very inconveniently circum- 
stanced in their homes, some are in large houses of business, and they 
cannot secure quiet times for Sunday-school preparation ; nor have they 
about them the books, maps, and various other helps that would enable 
them to prepare efficiently. So we have thought of fitting up one of the 
class rooms comfortably, having it open, lighted, and warmed, perhaps 
two nights a week, and providing a Teacher's Library for their use.* 

' A very good idea,' I replied. ' I have long felt that we should do 
much more to instruct and aid our teachers, and I remember well my 
difficulties when I was a Sunday-school teacher. Western people do not 
provide a little oratory or prayer-room over the gate, and our houses are 
generally so full that private prayer and meditation most young people 
-find it very difficult to secure. Try your plan by all means ; I foresee 
some troublesome questions that may arise in the practical working of it, 
but it is the joy of earnest men to battle with and master difficulties. I 
shall be very glad indeed to find good use is made of our Sunday-school 
buildings during the week, and shall sometimes look in on you at your 
studies.* 

< Well, sir,* Saunders said, ' it is James Atkins who is most anxious 
about this scheme, and he seems quite to have put his heart into it : you 
know when Atkins takes up anything there is no rest for anybody until it 
is accomplished. He has been already collecting money for fitting mp 
the room, and has in band nearly ten pounds, and we feel very like the 
little child to whom a kind uncle has given sixpence, and who runs to 
mamma to tell her how she shall spend it. We want your advice on 
our teachers* class-room furniture.* 

* I think you business people,* I said, ' can do very well yourselves 
with such things as carpet, desks, and bookcase, but I suppose that you 
want me to give you some idea of the kind of books and helps to Bible 
study which you should provide. Get, I should advise, one thoroughly 
good commentary on the whole Scriptures — and for practical general 
usefulness I can thoroughly commend the ^* Critical Commentary *' — and 
secure a good *' Bible Cyclopsedia.'* But there are some things I regard 
as very essential which you would not perhaps think of. They are pro- 
visions for the brightening and illustrating of Sunday-school teaching* 
Often the teaching is sound and good, but it is not real to the teacher ; 
that is, he does not realise it, picture it : it does not gain the vividness 
and force that belongs to things actually seen ; and to this point of 
teaching I feel sufficient attention is not paid. And this feature is not 
to be attained by amassing a lot of anecdotes, and preparing to tell the 
children a number of goody little tales. What we need is aid towards 
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the personal realization of the scenes, incidents, and characters with 
which we deal. To give yon an idea of my meaning, take the Sea of 
Galilee. Onr Lord's miracles were largely wrought in its vicinity, and His 
teachings delivered both on it and around it ; and yet if I were to appeal 
to yon now for a description of it, conld any of yon give me one as vivid as 
you could give, say, of Windermere ? You do not, as it were, see that 
Lake of Galilee. Take a different case. Onr Lord spoke of the sheep 
following the shepherd and knowing his voice. Now that involves rela- 
tions of sheep and shepherd quite different from ours, but can we picture 
the Eastern custom as if we saw it ? 

' So there are some '* subsidiary helps to Bible study " which I judge 
lo be of supreme importance. Good maps to begin with. A large map 
of Palestine, and select one not bewilderingly full of names. Beside it 
put a raised map, so that impressions of the character of the country may 
be gained. Also, procure a map of Jerusalem and its environs, and a 
map of the Eoman Empire in the time of our Lord. Establish a museum 
of jQastern relics, and encourage the teaohers to look out for things that 
will illustrate present Eastern customs ; and you will be surprised how 
0uch things will accumulate, and to look upon the actual articles helps 
the imagination in a very effective way. You have seen my cabinet ; all 
those things have been collected in the last five years, and many of them 
have come to me, I scarcely know how, from persons who heard I 
was collecting. Secure works on Eastern lands that are well and freely 
illustrated, such as Dr. Manning's '* Land of the Pharaohs," or Oassells' 
edition of Farrar's '' Life of Christ." And I have one other suggestion 
which may at first amuse you, but which will bear being put to the trial. 
Get a good size scrap book or photographic album, call it the ** Sunday- 
school Teachers' Album," and invite contributions of photographs illus- 
trating Bible places, scenes, or customs. Be a little careful in classifying 
them, and you will find that the number of them will soon increase ; 
Everybody will be interested in filling the '* Teachers' Scrap Book," and 
!n studying a lesson the teacher will be greatly helped if he can turn to 
It and see the very place pictured before him. 

' I have been trying in these remarks to help you by thinking of things 
that might not have come to your own minds, and I am sure I heartily 
wish yon success in your capital undertaking.' 
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THE BOOK. 

TBE HOLY BIBLE, 

BT OEOBGE K. WILLOMATH. 

{Continued from page 224.) 

Kow there comes a question of very great personal interest. Do you, 
like Timothy, know the Scriptures ? Have you a thorough knowledge 
of these sixty- six books forming the Bible ? Suppose we were to take 
each of these books separately, and question you upon them, would your 
answers prove to ns that you were well read in the Bible ? Suppose we 
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took a book-^the PsalmSy for instance — and began oar qnestioning, 
conld you tell us tbe name of the writer ? Gould you give us his history, 
and tell us in what part of the Bible we could find it ? Gould you tell 
us of the differences of his position as a boy and as a man ? Gould you 
tell us how, and under what circumstances, he wrote many of the Psalms ? 
Gould you say for what purpose he wrote many of the Psalms ? There 
are psalms suitable for a wedding and others for a funeral. Some fit for 
a dying Ghristian, for a quarrelsome family, for a thanderstorm, for a 
battle, for a Yoyage. Gould you pick them out ? There are psalms 
that he wrote under many yery trying experiences of his life — upon the 
loss of Mends, from the sadness of his heart when persecuted by the 
sinful who were prosperous in their way ; psalms of penitent sorrow, ia 
which he makes confession of his sin. Are all these familiar to you ? 
There are some psalms which he must have written as a lad, perhaps 
upon the plains of Bethlehem, and some that he wrote when a man. 
Gould you say which these are ? There is a psalm in which he de- 
scribes his thoughts when looking up at the starry-spangled heavens, 
another in which he describes his love for the Bible, another in which 
as a prophet he bpeaks of the coming of Ghrist, another in which he 
gives a running history of his nation. If asked, could you refer to all 
these 9 

If we left the Psalms and took up the other books, would you be as 
familiar with all the others in succession ? 

You might be able to do all this, but still this in itself would only be 
a head knowledge of the Scriptures? It would show an intelligent 
study of the Bible, but still it might not have hold of your heart. 

Do you love the Bible ? It is the richest treasure which you can 
possess. It is God's gift to us ; if it was a letter direct from the Queen 
to you, you would not want to be persuaded to read it. The Bible is a 
book of royal words. Goming from the only wise God, it is a book of 
wisdom ; coming from a gracious Father, it is a book of love ; coming 
from the King of kings, it is a book of laws. For these reasons we are 
bound to love and to study it, and from our earliest ehildhood it ought 
to be interwoven into our very being ; it should be our text-book, our 
book of rules, our book of comfort ; the book best known, best loved, 
best followed. We should love the Bible for what it is in itself; we 
should love it for its associations with the Lord Jesus Ghrist ; we should 
love it because it is the book our Saviour loved ; we should love it, for 
it tells us of all our Saviour said and did. For these reasons, and 
many besides, we should take it to be our guide, our counsellor, and our 
friend. 

God has given us the Bible to warn us and to guide us. In it He 
tolls us what His will is — what he would have us do. It is to us what 
a lighthouse is to a sailor ; for, just as a lighthouse warns the sailor oS 
the rocks and quicksands, so the Bible warns of sins and dangers which 
beset us in the voyage of life. It is to us as a compass, for by it we 
steer our way free from all such rocks and quicksands, it ever pointing 
out the way we should go. It is to us as a telescope, for it brings the 
glories of heaven near, and shows us the happiness, the glory, and the 
occupations of the angels and the redeemed in that glorious home above. 
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It is to ns as a microscope, for by it we can look into our own heai*ts and 
see how sinfal and wicked they are. It is to ns what a sign-post is to a 
traveller — it points out the way we should go ; its directions are plain : 
IS- TO HEAVEN! TO LIFE ETERNAL! 'This is the way: 
walk ye in it.* 

The Bible is also to us as a letter from home. * Mother,' one day 
asked a little girl, ' what makes you so fond of reading the Bible ? for 
you are so often reading it, that I should think you know it nearly 
by heart.' * Yes, my child,' replied the mother, * I am fond of reading 
it often, and I do know many parts of it by heart. Now, you answer me a 
question which I will ask you, and then I will tell you why I am so 
fond of reading my Bible. You know that when you came home from 
the country last week you brought with you many of the letters which 
your father and I had seiit to you at school ; you brought them back 
well worn, creased, thumb-marked, and even torn by the frequency of 
opening and folding. Now, how was that ? Why were they so much worn 
and torn ? ' * Oh, mother ; that was because I read them so much and 
so often ; for I used to like to read them.' * And why, my dear, used 
you to like to read them ? ' asked the mother. * Because, mother,' 
said the child, * they were letters from home, written by father, and they 
used to tell. me about home, of you, and my brothers and sisters, what 
you were doiog, and how glad you would be to receive me home.' 'Well, 
my child,' replied the mother, * it is for just the same reasons that I love to 
read my Bible so often-; it is a letter from my home — from my Father in 
heaven ; it tells me of my brothers and sisters there, of what they are 
doing, and how glad they will be to receive me home. Now do you 
wonder what makes me read it so often ? ' * Oh no, mother ! ' answered 
the little girl. * I never thought of that before ; I do not wonder.' 

Jesus has told us to * search the Scriptures ' (John v. 39). Search 
through its 1,189 chapters, and 31,173 verses, and you shall find that 
which shall be wisdom and counsel through all your future lives. We 
should * search the Scriptures/ because they make us < wise unto salva- 
tion ; ' store them up in your mind, and none will be able to rob you of 
them. The more you read the Bible, the more you will love it ; and 
the more you love it, the holier and happier you will become. 

The last remark I shall make is this, that if the Bible is such a won- 
derful and useful book to us, we should do our best to send it to others, 
to those who have not got it, in order that they may receive like bless- 
ings with us. For what is it but the Bible that has made us the happiest 
and freest of nations, when our ancestors a few centuries ago were 
savages ? What is it that has replaced temples to Thor and Woden 
with these Christian sanctuaries ? What is it but the Bible, brought 
over by the Eoman Christians to the idolatrous Britons ? And there is 
surely nothing different in the character of an African or a New Zealander 
to that we find in an ancient Briton. No ; the Gospel which has blessed 
Britain is able to convert and elevate other lands ; for * there is no dif- 
ference between the Jew and the Greek, for the same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that call upon Him.' 
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THE CLASS. 



No. 80. [G. T. Dan. ix. 9.] Nov. 11, 

Mosea^ Intercession. 

(Bead Exod. xxxiii. 1-3, 12-23.) 

IntroJ] The exact order of events 
oannot very certainly be traced. Wliat 
we have to observe is the roused cmger 
of Moses at the sight he saw on 
coming down from the Mount, which 
led him to throw down the tables of 
stone, as if for such people the great 
covenant sign was worthless. Also 
the vigorous way in which Moses 
dealt with the evils first destroying 
the calf; severely reproving Aaron, 
whose share in the matter it is very 
difficalt to understand. And then 
executing the judgment of the Lord 
in slaying the people by the hand of 
the Levites. All this was done before 
Moses ventured to intercede before 
the Lord on the people's behalf. We 
must show earnest striving against 
sin before we can expect to receive 
forgiveness. 

1. Unto Moses: this is part of 
the interview in which Moses sought 
the forgiveness, and fresh acceptance 
of the people. The Divine judgment 
was firstj entire withdrawal from the 
Israelites; this was changed, at Moses* 
request, to sending a mere angel 
messenger to guide them to the pro- 
mised land ; against this Moses pleads 
in our lesson, nothing can satisfy him 
save Jehovah being Himself the head 
and guide of His own people. Depart 
and go : without me. I will keep 
my word, and give you the land, but 
not my special presence. 2. An angel: 
this was taking away the very glory 
of the nation. Other nations God 
guided by angels : it was peculiar to 
this nation that Grod proposed to guide 
it Himself. This made it so great a 
nation. Canaanite, etc. : see on 
chap. iiL 8. These nations occupied 
different portions of the promised 
land. 3. Lest I consume thee : in 
sudden outbursts of indignation, ' the 
presence of Jehovah represented the 
covenant with its penaJUes, as well as 
its privileges.' 

12. Said unto the Lord : in a con- 
ference not held on the mount, but 
vrithin the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation. Whom thou wilt send: 



God had promised to send an angel 
(ver. 2) ; but Moses is not satisfied 
with this, and opens the matter again 
for discussion. By name : thou hast 
personal favour towards me : this 
Moses uses as a ground fqr pleading 
with God on behalf of the people. 
He asks nothing for himself. 13. 
Thy way : thy plan and intention. 
Evidently Moses wanted an assurance 
that God would still keep to the full His 
covenant. 14. Bead this verse as a 
question. * Must my presence go with 
you ? * Do you urge that very strongly ? 
Must I myself give you the rest. 15. 
Moses immediately and earnestly re- 
sponds that the Divine presence is 
absolutely necessary; without it he 
alt3gether shrinks from the under- 
taking. 16. We be separated : this 
especial presence of Jehovah was the 
great mark of distinction between this 
nation and all other nations of the 
earth. 18. Show me thy glory : 
Moses wanted some personal assurance 
that G(Od was really with them, and 
some sublime impression of the great- 
ness* and glory of Gk)d. Hitherto 
Moses had only seen symbols of Grod, 
fire and cloudy pillar. 19. God in 
His workings can be known. God in 
Himself is quite beyond mortal vision. 
* No eye hath seen him at any time.* 
21-23, * This is one of the most mys- 
terious scenes described in the Bible ; 
he hsid, for his comfort and encourage- 
ment, a splendid and full display of 
the Divine majesty, not in its unveiled 
effulgence, but as far as the weakness 
of humanity would admit. The face, 
hand, back-parts, are to^be understood 
figuratively.* 

1. The intbbcbssok pleading. Ex- 
plain term Intercessor, or Mediator, 
and show how it is referred to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Note earnestness and self-sacrifice of 
Moses. 

2. The intercessor successfui.. 
What was the one point he had urged ? 
Jehovah Himself should lead. This he 
won. 

3. The intercessor encouraged. 
By a deep impression of the exceeding 
glory of Him whose promised pre« 
sence he had won. 
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No. 00. [a.T. Matt. z. 19.] KOT. U. 

Patd before Agrippa. 

(Bead Aots zzr. 28, to zxyI. la) 

Intro.] Justice required that Paul 
should be honourably acquitted, as 
no crime was prored against him j but 
the Jews seem to have secretly influ. 
enced Felix, and he, being a time- 
server, and anxious to please the Jews, 
left Paul in bondage, throwing on his 
successor the responsibility of dealing 
with his case. Porcius Festus was a 
far better and more honest man than 
his predecessor. Thinking to take 
advantage of the new governor and 
his anxiety to win favour, the high 
priest's party tried to get Paul brought 
back to Jerusalem for trial ; this, how- 
ever^ Festus very properly resisted, 
appointing the trial at Caesai^a. 

At that trial Festus seemed disposed 
to yield to the wishes of Paul's 
enemies, and the apostle was com. 
pelled to take the matter out of Festus* 
hands by using his Boman citizen 
rights of appeal to CsQsar. 

23. Agrippa: son of Herod Agrippa, 
and gprandson of Herod the Great. 
He was visiting Festus, and, being a 
Jew, the governor thought he would 
be interested in this notable prisoner. 
Bemice : Agrippa's sister, who was 
living with him at this time, and 
separated from her own husband. 
Pomp : parade, court splendour; such 
as generally attends the visit of 
princes and kings. Principal men : 
the town officials, who attended in 
honour of the kingly guest. Brought 
forth : for examination, not for formal 
trial. 24. Festus said : he acfced as 
chairman and entertainer. Dealt 
with me : trying to persuade me to 
put him to death. 25. Worthy of 
death : according to Boman ideas. 
Augustus : the reigning emperor at 
this time was Nero; but the term 
Augustus was applied to the successors 
of Csdsar Ootavianns, who was first 
called Augustus Osesar. 26. No cer- 
tain thing : no precise accusation. It 
was an improper thing to try and get 
an accusation by the examination of 
the prisoner. No man is required to 
condemn himself. 27. Unreasonable : 
therefore a thing which would bring 
him blame. All documents connected 
with the local trial were to be for- 
warded with the prisoner to his trial, 
on appeal, at Borne. Festus could not 



make out such necessary doouments. 
Chap, xxvi 1, Agrippa said: he 
spoke because Festus had politely put 
the examination into his hands. 
Stretched forth the hand: in the 
usual attitude of public speakers, as 
if beckoning attention. 2. Happy: 
fortunate in my judge, as one familiar 
with Jewish thoughts and ways. All 
the things : these were chiefly that 
he was a mover of sedition, a ring*- 
leader of the Nazarenes, and a pro- 
faner of the temple. S. Expert in : 
well skilled in. 6. Most straitest 
sect : that which, in the severest way, 
endeavoured to keep the law and the 
traditions. 6. Hope of the promise : 
it is all in relation to the Messiah who 
has been so long expected. 7. In. 
stantly: constantly and earnestly. 
Hope to come : Paul says, his hope 
and the Jewish hope were exactly the 
same, only he knew that his hope was 
realised and fulfilled in Ofarisb. a 
Raise the dead : Paul knew that the 
great stumbling-block was his preach, 
ing of Jesus riwn and glorified. 9« 
Contrary to the name : his sincerity 
was shown in the fact that he once 
persecuted tlie followers of Jesus, and 
the change in his views and life was 
well accounted for by the revelation 
that was given him. The story of the 
Damascus scene is recounted, and his 
commission to preach to the Gentiles 
is declared. 18. In n^e : as a living 
personal Saviour, able to save now. 

1. A TK0UBLV80UE PRISONKg. Not 

in himself, but because of animosity 
excited against him; and because he 
took advantage of his rights as a 
Boman citizen. 

Describe the schemes of the Jewish 
rulers, and the difficulties in which 
Festus was placed. 

8. A GRAND oouar sgbns. Festus 
had some great visitors. Who yrere 
they? Much extravagance and dis- 
play connected with their visit. De« 
scribe the pomp connected with the 
examination of Paul Military officers 
and civilians taking part in it. 

3. A sKiL?ui. OBFsifc*. Fulfilling 
the promise of the Oolden T«9i- Paul 
proves he was a sincere Jew, and 
had but obeyed God's voice. 
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No. 91. [«.T. 8 Ooor. is. 7.} NoY. 3 6 : 

The People's Offering. 

(Read Ezod. xxxr. 20 to xxxvi. 7.) 

Intro.'] It is worthy of notice that 
the Old Tabernacle Ulustrates the 
blending of Gk)d'8 work and man's in 
the matter of religion. God provided 
the plan, and gave the skill to the 
workers, bat He did not provide the 
material, or aotnally pat it into shape, 
man mast do both these things. And 
still ' we work oat oar salvation,' and 
' God works in ns.' In getting the 
aecessarj mat«HAls for the Tabernacle 
the people gave vHUiitgJ/y : setting an 
example of the way in whidii all oar 
Charoh work should be supported. 

Obs. also what a variety of things 
are given to God's services all may 
have a share in it. He who gives a 
plaiJc, or a pin, does his part for God 
as truly as be who gives an expensive 
nun's BkiOf or an onyx stone. 

Give some desoription of the Taber- 
fMcle and its /wnUture, 

20. The congregation: in this 
matter the distinctjon of tribes was 
not reoognised ; all were to be united. 
From the presence : an assembly 
eeems to have been called, at whioh 
Hoses pleaded with them to make 
their fiee-will offerings. From this 
public meeting, and stirred with its 
^nthusiaain, they went away to oon- 
aider what they could do. 21. Stirred 
Up: by the persoasioBui of Moses. 
Spirit made willing: who was in- 
clined to give freely. It wae not to 
be a tax: the gifts of the niggardly 
and covetous were not desur^ AU 
gifts were to be the expressions of 
loving interest and goodwill. His 
iiervice : or its iroarship and service. 
Holy gftrments: ^th which the 
priests were to be dotfaed when en- 
gaged in tlto service, fihow that pto- 
tioalsir garments fitted into the religion 
of symbols, btit are very unnecessary 
now ; that they who ' worship the 
FMtaer mtist worshi)> him in spirit and 
in truth* The proper garments for 
worship now are sincerity, reverence, 
faith, andpove. 22. Bracelets, eto.: 
notice that they did not give things to 
which they attached no value — things 
that could easily be spared : but things 
they valued, thmgs that brought them 
pleasure. Bo many only give to God 
iDh0^ th$ff do not wcmt thmisthfes. In 
that there is no S€imfie$ ,* soeh gifts 



do not express any love. 23. Was 
found blue : this verse illus. that God 
only asks of any of us what we have. 
We can only give to God just what He 
first gives to as. 24. Silver or brass : 
poor people's gifts were quite as ac- 
ceptable as rich people's. Shittim 
wood : of the Shittaht or acacia-tree. 
* The Acacia seyal grows abundantly 
in the Sinaitic peninsula.' 25. Wise 
hearted : or skilful. Did spin : those 
who had not things conld do work, 2i7. 
Rulers : or rich folk. 80. Besaleel : 
his name means in the protection of 
Ood, He was general superintendent ; 
and his companion Aholiab, ver. 84, 
was engaged with the engraving and 
embroidering. 81. Spirit of God : 
all genius and skill in man should be 
regarded as the gift of Qod, the in- 
spiration of Gk)d's Spirit. 86. Wis- 
dom of heart: power to plan and 
design, and skill to executo. 

Chap, xxxvi. 1. Every wise 
hearted man : the teaching of God's 
spiiit was given in measure to all the 
workers. 2. Heart stirred him up : 
the very desire to share in this good 
work was felt to come from the Lord. 
3. Brought yet : they kept on bring, 
ing after enough had been received. 
5. More than enough: we seldom 
have this to say. But Gk)d's work is 
much greater now ; let us take care 
that our self-sacrifice is not rmich 
less. 

In doing God's work in the world 
observe that 

1. EvSSTBOBt MAT DO SOHITHIKO. 

Toung and old$ men and women; 
rich and poor. They may flffve, or 
they may work. QM wants some- 
thing from each one, and can find use 
for what each one can do. 

2. Thb acceptanci of what wb do 
dbramds on thx spirit iv which we 

DO IT* 

God accepts hear^ not things. He 
looks for two dispositions in oor 
hearts. 

WiUingness that shall toll of love, 

Sel/^sacrifiee that shall toll of devo- 
tion to His service. 

Talents are not aooeptoble save as 
consecrated by a spirit of devotion 
and lovo. 
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No. 92. IG.T.yer. 28.] Nov, 23. 

Almost Persuaded. 

(Bead Acts xxvi 19-32.) 

Intro,'] The previons part of [the 
speech is narrative of the circam. 
stances that led to his preaching 
among the Grentiles that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the long - promised 
Messiah. Agrippa would know of the 
visions of God granted to patriarchs 
And prophets, so he would understand 
how Paul was constrained to obey his 
vision, and commandments received 
directly from heaven. Agrippa might 
think him self .delndedi but he must 
feel that he had been sincere, follow- 
ing the light which he believed had 
been vonchsafed to him. In the pre- 
sent lesson Paul's speech is continued, 
and its personal applications are given. 

19. Whereupon : having such satis- 
factory proof that ^ Jesus was' the 
Messiah, and therefore had the right 
to command my services. 20. At 
Damascus : where the truth of his 
statements could be certified. At 
Jerusalem : whence he started on his 
persecuting mission. Coasts]: used 
in the New Testament as our word 
districts. Gentiles : in Asia Minor, 
and in Europe. Repent, etc. : pre- 
cisely the message which the old pro- 
phets had delivered. Only Paul had 
a new motive power, and used new 
persuasions in being able to say that 
the promised MessiaJi liad come, 21. 
These causes : in connection with 
these circumstances, which roused 
deadly prejudice against the Apostle. 
Those who had crucified Jesus could 
not endure to hear that be was risen 
and ascended. 22. None other 
things: none contrary, none out of 
harmony. All his messsbge was but 
the fulfilment of Jewish prophecy and 
expectation. Paul always made the 
fullest and most fearless appeal to 
Old Testament Scripture. 23. Christ: 
more point is gained if we read 
Messiah, Suffer: this was the part 
of prophecy concerning Messiah which 
the Jews had not realised. They ex- 
pected a conquering hero, like Judas 
MaccabsBus, who should deliver them 
from the Roman yoke ; but see Psa. 
xxii. and Isa. liii. First . . . rise : 
Christ was not the first to he ra/ised, 
but He was first to rise without any 
one commanding orjicalling Him from 
the tomb. To the Qentiles : it was 



plainly a part of the prophecy of 
Messiah that He should bless the 
Gentiles. (See Isa. ix. 1, 2 ; xi. 10 ; 
xlii. 1, 6; liv. 3; Ix. 3, 5, 11 j Ixi. 6; 
Ixii. 2 ; Ixvi. 12.) 24. Loud voice : 
interrupting Paul, and surprised at a 
fervid eloquence which his cold Soman 
spirit little prepared him to appre- 
ciate. Festns would be likely to 
scorn as a delusion the story of the 
vision granted to him ; and even more 
his declaration about One rising from 
the grave. 25. Not mad : there was 
little indeed of the madman about 
that wise and earnest apostle. 26. 
King knoweth: certainly the old 
prophecies, and probably the facts of 
Christ's life and death. In a comer : 
secretly ; they were all pubHo and well, 
known matters. 27. In making this 
personal appeal to Agrippa, Paul evi- 
dently seeks to carry him away into a 
confession of Christ by the fervour of 
his pleading. This Agrippa resists. 
It is as if he had replied, < Not quite 
BO fast, Paul ; yon are thinking to get 
my acknowledgment of Jesus as 
Messiah too easSy. I eannot quite go 
your length.' 28. Almost, etc.: 
better translated, ' Thou thinkest to 
make me a Christian with little per- 
suasion.' 29. Both almost: Paul 
skilfully turns the word Agrippa used 
into an occasion for new pleading. 
*Panl, lifting up his chained hands, 
with deep emotion and passionate 
longing for the salvation of souls, ex. 
claimed,' etc. 82. Not appealed: 
This prevented local governors from 
deciding the matter. The prisoner 
must be sent to Borne. 

1. Festus' mistake. The educated 
Bomans were generally sceptiosi who 
prided themselves on freedom from 
superstitions. So Festns thought Paul 
was only a deluded fanatic. But he 
recognised the Utuming of the apostle. 
The highest truths may seem like 
madness to those not prepared to re- 
ceive them. We need to have opened 
eyes, and opened hearts; 

2. Paul's appeal. How sincere! 
How earnest! How self -foigetfnl! He 
thought to win the pleasure-loving 
king as a servant of Christ. 

An example of the spirit in which 
we should speak and work for Christ. 

3. Agbippa's hesitation. So he 
lo9t salvation, • 
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No. 93. [O. T. John It; 24.] Nov. 25 . 

The Tabernacle set up. 

(Read Exod. xl. 17-38.) 

Intro,'] 'From a careful considera- 
tion of the incidents recorded to have 
happened after the exodas (chap. xii. 
2 ; xiii. 4 ; xix. 1 ; xx. 18 ; xxxiv. 28, 
etc.), it has been compnted that the 
work of the Tabernacle was commenced 
within six months after bhat emigra- 
tion ; and consequently that other six 
months had been occupied in building 
it. So long a period spent in prepar- 
ing the materials of a movable pavi- 
lion, it would be difficult to understand, 
were it not for what we are told of the 
▼ast dimensions of the Tabernacle, as 
well as theimmense variety of curious 
and elaborate workmanship which its 
different articles of furniture required.' 
•-^Crit. Comm. 

(For description of Tabernacle, 
* Topics,* vol. ii. p. 146.) 

17. First day : the first of Nisan, 
ftnd Israel had started from Egypt on 
the 14th Nisan, so they had spent one 
year, less fourteen days. Reared up : 
all the materials seem to have been 
provided before they were fitted in 
their place ; then all could be reared 
up at once. So the stones of the 
Temple were shaped before they were 
brought to their positions. Obs. that 
the Tabernacle n^as a large tent which 
could be taken down when they jour- 
neyed, and reared up whenever they 
settled. 19. The tent : or tent cloth. 
Covering of the tent : an extra cover- 
ing of skins over the inner part. These 
extra coverings partly preserved from 
the weather, but chiefly ensured the 
desired dwrlcness for the holy of holies. 
20. The testimony: i.e., the two 
tables of stone containing tke ten com. 
mandments. These God had given, 
bat the ark, or chest, in which they^ 
wtre contained had to be made. At 
first nothing appears to have been put 
inside the ark save these two stone 
tablets. The pot of manna, Aaron's 
rod, and the book of the law, seem to 
have been put * before the testimony,* 
or between the ark and the veil. 
Staves : by which the ark was to be 
carried. Mercy seat: the cover of 
the ark, on which rested the guardian 
cherubim. 21. Veil of the covering: 
the entrance curtains, dividing the 
holy place from the most holy (chap. 
xzxY. 12). 22. Tent of the congre- 



gation : the outer, or first tabernacle, 
into which the priests regularly went, 
accomplishing the service of God. The 
table was to hold the shew-bread. 23. 
He set the bread : we are not to 
suppose that Moses did everything 
with his own hands. He is said to do 
what was done under his direction. 
Some think that Moses himself actu- 
ally started the priestly duties by put- 
ting everything in place himself. 24. 
Candlestick : seven - branched. 25. 
Lighted the lamps: which w.ere not 
always burning, only at times of wor- 
ship; there was one lamp whose light 
was not allowed to go out night or day. 
26. Golden altar : used for the burn- 
ing of incense. This was placed in the 
middle, immediately in front of the 
veil. 28. The hanging at the door: 
the outer entrance of the tent, opening 
into the enclosed courtyard. 29. 
Altar of burnt offering: the sacrifices 
were killed and offered in the open air ; 
the blood only being sprinkled within 
the tent. 30. Laver : or basin, for the 
priests* washings. 33. Court round 
about : the canvas fence that guarded 
the open space in which worship was 
conducted. 34. A cloud : symbol of 
the present God : sign of His accept- 
ance of Moses* work, and readiness to 
be sought through the ceremonials of 
this sacred place. It would appear 
that the cloud which had been in the 
sky, now came and rested over the 
Tabernacle, and its movements guided 
the movements of the people. 

1. A GOOD "WORK COMPLETED. Give 
account of collecting thei materials 
from the people. Then of the articles 
required. The carpenters, and the 
goldsmiths, etc., each had his work to 
do, and the women had to sew. Tell 
how Moses received the plan, and how 
he was aided in executing it by the 
special gifts of Bezaleel and Aholiab. 
Everybody may find his work to do for 
God. 

2. A GOOD woKK ACCKPTED. Describe 
Moses* anxiety to have everything 
complete. How he would go round 
and put the finishing touch. Show 
how God accepted by letting His cloud- 
symbol rest. All true work is sure to 
win God's acceptance. Only it must 
be i/rue work — work with the heart in 
iU 
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No. 94: [a. T. Fsa. iTi. 8 J Kov. 25 . 

Patd in the Storm, 

(Bead Acts xxvii. 1-26.) 
Intro."] So afc last the way was made 
plain for God's assurance to be ful- 
filled, that Paul should witness for 
Him even in Borne (chap, xxiii. 11). 
There need be no farther examina- 
tions, and the prisoner oould be de- 
tained no longer. Very possiblji too, 
an opportunity was at this time afford- 
ed for sending Paul and other prisoners 
on the journey. What accusations 
were forwarded with Paul do not ap- 
pear. The only thing of which the 
Eoman court would take notice was 
that he had been a fomenter of social 
disturbances. 

1. We should sail : this intimates 
that the writer of the book of Acts 
was in the company ; but whether he 
was a prisoner too, or was permitted 
to accompauy Paul as an attendant, or 
servant, does not appear. Throughout, 
Paul was not treated with the sererity 
usual to Boman prisoners, and a per. 
Bonal attendant may have been allowed 
him. Julius : we are glad to have the 
name of one who so oourteously en- 
treated Paul. Augustus' band: a 
division of the imperial army was so 
called. The Bussian regiments have 
each a distinctive name. Julius may 
have come into personal contact with 
Paul at Cadsarea. 2. Adramyttium : 
from this port the ship hailed, and it was 
now on a return voyage home. From 
this port they could secure passage for 
Italy. Adram. is a town of Mysia, in 
Asia Minor, opposite to the island of 
Lesbos. Launched : we nsed not 
snppose that the vessel was dragged 
up on the beach; the word is used 
generally for set out One Aristar. 
chus : mentioned because he oomfort. 
ed and befriended Paul (chap. xix. 29; 
M. 4; Col. if. 10; PhiL 24). 8. 
Sidon : on the Phcsnician coast. The 
ship kept in sight of the coast, so that 
they might run for a harbour if a storm 
arose. Liberty to go i this incarnates 
that for some putposd) possibly the 
conditicxL of the wind, a stay of a day 
or two was made at Sid<m. 4. Under 
Cyprus : under the shelter of the 
island, keeping as dose as possible to 
it, instead of venturing out into the 
open sea. Contrary: that is, they 
blew from the west or south-west. 5. 
Sea of Cilicia, etc. : the wateis lying 



off the coasts of these two countries. 
Myra : here the centurion found .a 
ship going to Italy, so he did not pur- 
sue the voyage further, but changed 
into the Alexandrian vessel. Large 
ships from Alexandria conveyed 
Egyptian com to Italy, but this one 
had been driven on the Asian coast by 
contrary winds. 7. Slowly : being 
compelled to tack by western winds. 
Cnidus : a promontory in Asia Minor, 
used by sailors as a landmark. Under 
Crete : getting shelter of this island. 
8. Hardly passing: with difficulty 
getting round the point. Fair havens : 
on the south-eastern part of Crete, a 
sheltered part. 9. Fast: Jewish atone- 
ment day in October, after which sail- 
ing in the Mediterranean was esteemed 
dangerous. Admonished them : ad. 
vised them to winter in some harbour, 
and not run the risk of sailing on. 11. 
Master and owner: whose interest 
lay in completing the voyage. 12. 
Phenice : a port on the south side of 
Crete. South-west and north-west: 
the harbour being curved, making a 
sheltered bay. 14. Euroclydon : a 
typhoon from the north-east. 16. 
Under a certain island : to shield 
them a little. By the boat : which 
had been towed behind, but they 
wsinted to take on board. 17. Under- 
girding: tying ropes round the hull 
to prevent the boards from parting 
under the strain. Quicksands : on 
Afrioan coast, marked the SyrUs on 
the map. 19. Tackling: that not 
likely to be required. 23. Stood by 
me : as on several other occasions of 
peril. 25. 1 believe Qod: Paul's faith 
eomforted and inspired others. 

1. Paul's counsel formed on good 
hJDGMENT. Twice he interfered to give 
advice. At first when the question 
Was whether the voyage should be 
continued. Then he spoke as an old 
voyager, whose advice was worth 
"taking. But he was overruled by the 
owner and captain, whose interests 
depended on finishing speedily the 
voyage, and who were annoyed by pre- 
vious delays. Question class on all the 
incidents. 

2. Paul's counsxl f onmD on Diyine 
coMifUNicATTON. God graciously com- 
forted His servant, and then he oould 
oomfort others. 
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No. 96< {(3t*'S. 1 Ck)r. z. U.] Deo-12* 

Spies sent out. 

(Bead Num. xiii. 1-3, 17-33.) 

Iwtro.'\ It is important to observe 
the time when this visit of the spies 
occurred. It was the sammer of the 
second year after the ezodns. Thej 
remained encamped at Sinai rather 
more than a year. Now they had 
the ark to go before them. On the 
map trace their journey northward 
towards Canaan. Three days from 
Sinai they entered on sandy deserfc, 
and began to murmur, especially at 
the light manna food provided for 
them. Journeying across the wilder, 
ness of Tihf they reached Kadesh^ 
Bamea, which was dose to the 
promised land. An earnest efforb, 
and firm faith in God, would at that 
time have carried them into the land. 

1. The Lord spake : fromDeut. i. 
22 it appears that the people sug- 
gested this spying. They wanted to 
walk by sightf not by faith. 2. Every 
tribe : so as to make it a representa- 
tive body. Getting one from each 
tribe kept any from feeling neglected 
d!r jealous, and ensured the general 
acceptance of their report. Ruler : 
head of a family or house, so a re- 
sponsible person, one who might be 
trusted with such a matter. 8. Paran : 
Kadesh was situated in the Wilderness 
of Paran. The most interesting names 
among these twelve, are Oshea^ or 
Joshua, and Caleb. Find for what 
these two names are singled out. 
17. Southward : better trans, hy the 
Negehf or south-country, this name 
being applied to the southern districts 
of Canaan. *It extended from Kadesh 
to within a few miles of Hebron, and 
from the Dead Sea westward to the 
Mediterranean.' The mountain : or 
hill-country of Judah. ' Commencing 
a few miles south of Hebron, and 
extending northward to the plain of 
Jezreel, runs out eventually north- 
westward into the sea in the headland 
of Oarmel.' These two districts com- 
prise the chief portion of Palestine. 
At this time the people of Canaan 
would have no idea of their meditated 
attack on them, so would regard these 
spies only as travellers. 18. See the 
land : its natural features. God had 
told them it should be a good land, 
'flowing with milk and honey,' but 
they could not take Him on trusty 



they wanted to see for themselves. 
19. Tenta or strongholds : this was 
the point of chief importance — ^were 
they warlike ? and had they fortified 
towns? This was the information 
which discouraged them, and well it 
may, for they had no siege apparatus. 
If they had trusted God He would 
have found the way of conquest for 
them. 20. Wood therein : the kind 
of trees that grow indicate the quality 
of the soil, and moisture of the 
atmosphere. Good courage : or be 
bold, and don't hesitate to pluck some 
of the fruit. First ripe grapes : 
these could be gathered in July or 
August. 21. Zin : the name g^ven 
to the north-east portion of Wilder- 
ness of Paran. Rehob : in the ex- 
treme north of the kingdom. 'In 
the valley of the Orontes, which 
divides the ranges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon.' Ascended by the 
south : came up through the hill- 
country to the Neg^b. Hebron : 
chief town of the hill - country. 
Ahiman, etc. : either the names of 
three triheSy or of three giants. Anak: 
or the long -necked, 23. Brook: or 
Valley of Eschol, famous after for 
its vineyards and fruits. Eshcol means 
cluster. 28. Nevertheless : this 
begins qualifications and fears which 
indicated f orgetf ulness that * with God 
all things are possible.' 28. Walled: 
as defences against Egypt. 30. Caleb 
stilled: their fears were being aroused. 
Caleb and Joshua were the only men 
of faith. 32. Eateth up : their idea 
was that internal warfare, and attacks 
of enemies destroyed the people. 

1. God's plan 70b Isbabl. He was 
purposing to lead them day by day. 
To provide for them. To g^iide them. 
To defend them. To bring them to 
Canaan. But He did not wish them 
to see a day he/ore them; they must 
take every day on trust. 

This is the great lesson God would 
teach us now. 

2. Isbasl's plan tob himsblp. He 
wanted to know all about it. So sent 
spies to bring reports; they did not 
like letting God arrange for them, 
and just taking life and duty day hyi 
day. 

So we want to take our life into our 
own ordering. Blessed are they who 
can say, ' U^ndertaJM Thou for me.* 
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No. 96. {Q-'Ji- Pw* e^ 80.] Dec 2. 

The Deliverance. 

(Bead Acts xvii. 27-44.) 

Intro.'] Panl's assurances would 
greatly cheer the company : at least 
so many of them as pat confidence in 
him, and regarded him as a man of 
God. The two points of his assurance 
were, that the ship would not founder 
at sea, and that the lives of all on 
board would be preserved. 

Dr. Porter gives his experience of 
such sudden and fierce storms in these 
seas. * We were passing through the 
Archipelago, and had just come in 
sight of Rhodes, on a bright and 
beauiiif nl afternoon, when, almost in 
a moment, the wind rose, and rapidly 
increased to a tempest. Though in 
a large and powerful French steamer, 
we could not venture to touch at 
Bhodes, but were obliged to run along 
the coast of Asia Minor. There, 
during the whole evening and night, 
the waves swept the deck, and at one 
time the water was more than six 
inches deep in the cabin.' 

27. Fourteenth night: so pro. 
longed a tempest is unusual, though 
instances have been known. In Adria: 
a term applied generally. It is now 
used of the gulf lying between Italy 
and Dalmatia ; but the ship was not 
in that district. Shipmen: sailors, 
who were accustomed to observe the 
signs of approaching shore. These 
they found by hearing, as at midnight 
they could see nothing. Breaking surf 
is a very distinct and peculiar sound. 
28. Fifteen fathoms : so sudden shal- 
lowing indicated very near shore, and 
the necessity for immediate action, 
lest, in the darkness, the vessel should 
run upon the rocks. 29. Anchors 
out of the stem : partly because 
they feared to swing her head round, 
as the wind was driving them on 
toward the rocks; partly because 
keeping her head to the land best 
suited their intention of running her 
ashore. Stem anchors are not usual, 
but are adopted in some emergencies. 
Their safety wholly depended on these 
anchors holding. Wished for the 
day: that they might form a better 
estimate of their situation. 30. To 
fiee: they formed a plan to secure 
their own safety, and attempted to 
get ashore in the ship's boat. Under 
colour : with the pretence. 31. Paul 



said : he 'may have observed mord 
preparations than were necessary for 
casting an anchor. To the centurion: 
who was likely to heed him. Barnes 
thinks the ship had been pressed into 
the service of the government, and ao 
the centurion had chief authority. 
Abide in the ship : to continao 
working it. The operation of the 
morrow was one demanding all the 
sailors' strength and skill. The ship 
must be lightened, sails set, anchor^ 
weighed, and helm skilfully managed, 
if the ship was to be run ashore, so 
as to give the crew and passengers a 
chance of life. Sailors are usually 
brave and faithful, and stick to their 
ship to the last. 32. Cut off the 
ropes : as they were lowering the 
boat over the side. 33. Take meat : 
there was no immediate danger, and 
great exertions, with much exposure, 
were before them. 34. Hair fall: 
figurative proverbial way of Saying, 
They shall all be^saved. 35. Gave 
thanks: with the calmness of firm 
faith. What lessons he taught them 
concerning the care of Gk>d ! 38. 
Lightened : so that she might run at 
far as possible up the beach. 39. With 
a shore : sandy, where the surf would 
not be so violent. This they were not 
able to reach. 40. Loosed the rud- 
der.bands : so as to guide the course. 
4>1. Two seas met : or two currents. 
These overpowered the wind, and 
carried the ship aground in an unex- 
pected part. Hinder part broken : 
the usual fate of ships taking the 
shore with their bows. 44. All safe : 
according to Paul's assurances. 

1. Midnight alarms. Night black 
with storm. Wind still howling. Ship 
driving on under storm - saQ. The 
watchman fancied he heard surf. 
Terrible cry,< Breakers ahead.' Prompt 
action necessary. 

2. Saving one's self. Sailors' at. 
tempt. Character is shown in times 
of danger. 

3. BsFRESHHENT. Paul thought of 
others. He was calm. What made 
him so ? He gave his calmness to 
others. What a scene in that early 
morning! 

4. Excitement. All hands helping 
to get ship free to drive ashore. 

5. Safety. After much struggle 
with the waves. 
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lUiUSTRATIONS FOR THE LESSONS. 



Lesson N0.89. — Thy Presence 
with Me, — Captain Eicliardson, of 
the Sailors* Home, was recently 
speaking of a pions sailor, one of 
their boarders, who spends mnoh 
time in trying to do good to his 
brother seamen, in their boarding- 
honses and other places. One 
morning, he noticed him coming 
oat of his room, and going forth 
into the streets. Shortly after he 
returned to his chamber, and after 
remaining there some time, he 
again came down to go oat. Oapt. 
Eichardson, having observed some- 
thing peculiar in his manner, 
inquired after the reason of his 
movements. He replied, ' After I 
got out, I found Jesus was not with 
me. I could not go without Jesus, 
so I went back to my closet to find 
Him. Now He is with me I can 
go.' How important the truth 
contained in the Ohristian philo- 
sophy of this humble sailor I 

A Pasha's Tent, — * The pasha's 
tent, pitched near Cairo, was a very 
lovely tent, and reekoned to be 
worth ten thousand crowns. It was 
very spacious, and encompassed 
round with walls of waxed cloth. 
In the middle was his pavilion of 
green waxed cloth, lined within 
with flowered tapestry, all of one 
sort; within the precincts behind, 
and on the sides of his pavilion, 
were chamber^ and offices for his 
women ; round the pale of his tent, 
within a pistol shot, were above 
200 tents, pitched in such a man- 
ner that the doors of them all 
looked towards the pasha's tent ; 
and it is ever so, thai they 
may have their eyes always on 
their master's lodging, and be in 
readiness to assist ^m if he be 
attacked.' — Porter. 



Lesson No. 90. — Pl/ice of 
PauVs Conversion, — *A tradition as 
old as the time of the Crusades locates 
this '* holy place," about ten miles 
south-west of Damascus, near a vil- 
lage called Kaukah . In the spring of 
1858 I made a pilgrimage to it. 
It was a sunny day, and all nature 
looked bright and beautiful : the 
ride was charming, at first through 
luxuriant gardens and orchards 
and groves. From a sombre olive 
grove I emerged on the open plain, 
and soon found the line of the open 
road, the road along which St. 
Paul must have come. It crosses 
a low ridge which separates the 
valleys of the Abana and Pharpar, 
and on the top of the ridge is the 
scene of the conversion : there ap- 
peared to be much probability in 
the tradition. At this spot the 
traveller from the south obtains his 
first view of Damascus.' — Porte)\ 

Lesson No. 91. — Presents 
brought to Moses, — Moses, in 
common with other Oriental magis- 
trates, had his morning levies for 
receiving the people, and it was 
while he was performing his magis- 
terial duties that the people brought 
unto him freewill offerings every 
morning. Some who had nothing 
but their manual labour to give, 
would spend a great part of the 
night in hastening to complete 
their self-imposed task before the 
early dawn ; others might find 
their hearts constrained by silent 
meditations on their beds to open 
their coffers, and give a part of 
their hoarded treasure to the pious 
object. All whose hearts were 
touched by piety, penitence, or 
gratitude, repaired with eager haste 
into the presence of Moses, not as 
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heretofore, to have their contro- 
versies settled, hat to lay on his 
tribonal their contribntions to the 
sanctuary of Qod. • . • It is the 
first instance of donations made for 
the worship of God, given from the 
wages of the people's sufferings 
and toils. — CrU. Comm. 

Lesson No. ga. — Almoat 
persuaded, — The Bev. Mr. Bmn- 
dage tells of the origin of P. P. 
Bliss' familiar hymn, entitled, 
'Almost persnaded.' The clos- 
ing words of a sermon preached 
by him were, * He who is almost 
persuaded is almost saved, bat to 
be almost saved is to be entirely 
lost.' Mr. Bliss being in the 
aadience, was impressed with the 
thought and immediately set abont 
the composition of what proved one 
of his most popular hynms, the one 
which Mr. Sankey sang with such 
impressiveness on one occasion in 
the Opera House, Haymarket. 

** Almost persuaded," harvest is 

past! 
'< Almost persuaded," doom comes 
at last ! 
*' Almost," cannot avail ; 
"Almost," is but to fell; 
Sad, sad, that bitter wail — 
" Almost"— 6wf lost /' 

Lesson No. 93. — TheHistory^ 
0/ the Tahemcule, — ^Aflter it had 
accompanied the Israelites in their 
wanderings in the wilderaess, it 
was most probably first set up in 
the holy land at Gilgal (Joshua iy. 
19 ; V. 10 ; ix. 6, 48). But before 
the death of Joshua, it waa erected 
at Shiloh (Jos. xviii. 1 ; xiz. dl). 
Here it remained as the national 
sanctuary throughout the times of 
the judges. But its external 
construction was at this time some- 
what changed, and doore^ strictly 
BO called, had taken the place of 



the entrance curtain: hence it 
seems to have been sometimes 
called the Temple. After the 
time of Eli U was removed to Nob 
in the canton of Beiyamin, not fa» 
from Jerusalem (1 Bam. xxi. 1-9). 
From thence, in the time of David 
it was removed to Qibeon (1 Ghron* 
xvi. 89 ; xxi. 39 ; 2 Ghron. i. 8^ 
etc). It wag brought from Gibeon 
to Jerusalem by Solomon (1 Kings 
viii. 4). After this it disappears 
in the narrative of Scripture. 

Lesson No. 94. — Ship of 
Alexandria, — ^The season of tha 
year when this vessel was at Myra 
we know from Acts xxvii. 9; it 
was near the close of summer, or 
early in September. That an 
Alexandrian wheat - ship should 
have been there just at this season 
of the year, ofiersa probable coin- 
cidence which is worthy of being 
remarked. At the present day the 
active shipping season at Alexan^ 
dria commences about the first of 
August. The rise of the Nile is 
then BO far advanced that the pro- 
duce of the interior can be brought 
to that oity, where it is shipped at 
once and sent to different parts of 
Europe* At the beginning of 
August I saw it stated in the cir- 
cular of a shipping house at Alex- 
andria that there were twelve ves- 
sels there taking on board cargoes 
just received from Upper Egypt*. 
Thusitappearsthat the Alexandrian 
ship mentioned by Luke msiy have^ 
left Egypt not only after the grain 
harvest of the year had been 
gathered (it is ripe at the end of 
March), but just at the time when 
cargoes of that kind could be ob- 
tained there ; and further, that tha 
ship would have had, after this, juak 
about the time requisite for reach- 
ing Myra, when Paul's ship arrive^ 
at the same place.— rHocA^t. 
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The Angel Fision.— Theolcnw, 
a martyr pat to extreme torments 
by Jalian the Apostate, was after- 
wards asked whether his pai&s 
Were insufferable. He answered 
that at first they were somewhat 
grievonSy bat after a while there 
«eemed to stand by him a yoang 
man in white, who with a soft and 
eomfbrtable handkerchief wiped off 
the sweat from his body, and bade 
him be of good cheer, insomach as 
then it was rather a ponishment 
than a i^easare to him to be taken 
off the rack. When the tormen- 
tors had done the angel was gond. 



Leston No. $5. — (hrape^ of 
XshcdU — * This Eshcol, or grape- 
talley,' says Dean Btanley, * a little 
io the soath of Hebron, is still olad 
irith vines, and the grapes are the 
fitiest and largest in Patestine. 
Clasters weighing teu or twelye 
poonds have been gathered. The 
spies dkmbUess bore the daeter be- 
tween them xm a staff that the splen- 
did grapi» might not be crashed. 
With eare and jadicioas thinning, it 
is well known that bnnches weighing 
aeariy twenty powids can be pro- 
lineed. NtH only ate ttie bnnehes 
temftrkable for their weight, bat 
each iadiyidnal iprape attains a sice 
tarbly reaebed ebewheie. In 
Sshoolj as elsewhere, whi^e tine- 

Srds remain, we see them marked 
their watch-towers and walls 
feacedi lAiete no othor crop ie so 
froteeted> rising t)ne «bo?e another 
to theft terraces, the toatliest and 
latest Bpahd of Jttdah/ 



Liesson No. 96. — Stomis in 
the Mediterranean. — It is no un- 
common thing to encounter similar 
storms at this day, in the same part of 
the Mediterranean . I have folio wecl 
nearly the exact route of this disas- 
trous voyage, and as our noble ship 
sailed in between Oatzo and Candia 
(the Crete of the Acts) we were 
met by a tremendous wind, which 
tried the utmost power of her 
engines. Slowly and laboriously 
she plooghed her foaming farrow 
through the troubled sea, dose 
under Crete for twenty-four hours, 
and then ran into the harbour of 
Suda, which we found as quiet as 
a millpond; and, unlike PauFs 
Fair Havens, it would be quite 
commodious for the entire British 
navy to winter in. Here we re- 
mained a night and a day ; but as 
the wind did not moderate, the 
captain became impatient, and 
sailed out in the teeth of the gale. 
For a long time we made very little 
progress, and, as we ran under a 
certain island that was called 
Clauda, I could well understand 
that such a vessel as that 'ship 
of Alexandria * mast have been 
exceedingly tossed with the 
tempest. However, by the aid 
of ^eam we were carried in four 
days, instead of fourteen, to that 
certain island called Melita, and 
Into the glorions harboor of Yfldetta, 
instead of being wrecked at the 
entrance of St. Faurs Bay. And 
though we were also laden with 
wheaty we were not obliged to cast 
It into the tea to lighten the ship. 
— Thomson, 



IkEtJiiAot x^ ttoBAiiTrT. — ^H ondity wrthout religion is only a kind 
ot dead reckdning — an endeavour to navigate a cloudy sea by measur- 
ing the distance we have to ran, bat withoat observation of the heavenly 
|N>dieii«-«-JiiONaFBLiiew» 
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EXTRA CLASS LESSON. 



Not. 18. [G. T. ▼. »] — 

Almost persuaded. 

(Bead Acts zzvi. 19-32.) 
I want jon to think a little to-daj 
of the three different sayings of Paul's 
judges. What did yon read the other 
Sunday abont Felix? Why did he 
tremble? (xxiv.25). Ah, well he might, 
when he heard of the judgment — ^for 
he was not ready to meet the Jadge 
(Ecdes. zti. 14; Jude'sir. 15; 2 Thess. 
i. 7-10) — ^nnsaved, nnholy, imohanged, 
nnf orgiyen (Heb. zii. 14 ; Bphes. ▼. 5, 6). 
What a fearful state to be in ! What 
should he haye done ? Should not he 
hare cried Uke the jailor— * What ?' 
(Acts zvi. 30). Should not he have 
turned from his sins like the Nineyites 
(Jonah iii. 8), and asked Paul to teaoh 
him the way to heayen ? But did he? 
Oh no, he only trembled. Conscience 
spoke, God's Spirit stroye, the Sayionr 
Imocked (Bey. iii. 20), but Felix was 
too busy, he loyed lus sins too well, 
he could not giye them up, and so he 
only said, *Go* (xxiy. 25). We greatly 
fear that conyenient time never came. 
Often indeed did he send for Paul, but 
loye of money (yer. 26 ; 1 Tim. yi. 9, 10) 
andloyeof humanpraise (yer. 27 ; John 
y. 44), hindered the yoice of conscience ; 
and, as far as we know, Felix neyer 
sought Him who would haye been a 
safe refuge for him, in the day of 
judgment. We cannot tell — we must 
leaye him with Grod. Perhaps on a 
sad deathbed, forsaken by earthly 
friends, be may have remembered 
Paul's words, and thought of the 
Saviour of sinners of whom he had 
been ibid, but sad is the history of 
those liyes, of the end of which we 
can only sadly say, * They are gone — 
gone for ever ; we know not whether 
they ever sought and found God.' 
Dear children, has consdenoe ever 
spoken to you as it did to Felix? 
Have you never trembled when you 
thought of death and judgment and- 
eternity ? — ^when you heard of a sud- 
den death, or listened to your minis. 
ter*8 or teacher' s loving warning words? 
What have you done? Have you 
sought and found the Saviour? [ex- 
plain], or have you said like Felix, 
* Go thy » (ver. 25). Oh do not act like 
him, but say, by God's help, * Thy face, 



Lord, win I seek.' But haye not you 
read also of what Festus said ? Who 
was he? (xxv). [Becapitulate and pic 
ture scene — ^the grand assembly (xxv. 
23), the beautiful words of Paul (xxvi.) , 
his description of Christ* s love and 
mercy (ver. 15-23).] And yet, what 
did Festus think St. Paul was ? Yes, 
mad (yer. 24^ 25). Bat was he so ? 
Oh, no; men might eount his life 
madness [explain] when he gave up 
home and friends, and wandered about 
the world, preaching abont One who 
died upon the cross, but in the day 
when eternal things are everything 
[explain] many a one will wish they 
had been as mad as Paul was thought to 
be, for much that is counted f oUy by 
this world now [explain (1 Cor. i. 23)] 
will be found to be trae wisdom then. 
Oh Paul was the really sensible man, 
was he not ? with his soul, safe and 
the Lord of heaven and earth his 
Friend. Well might he answer, ' I am 
not mad.' Dear children, never laugh 
at religious people — never despise 
them, they are really wise — ^wise with 
the best wisdom (Job xxviii. 28). And 
are not those mad who live in a dying 
changing world like this without a 
Saviour, without a Father, without an 
eternal home, and who if God calls 
them to-night must leave all they love 
and care for (Luke xii. 20, 21). Be 
sure that none are in their right mind 
(Mark v. 15) until they have sat at 
Jesus' feet and taken Him for their 
Saviour. [Explain.] But Agrippa did 
not say, * Go thy,' or, * Thou art beside.' 
No, his words were quite different. 
He knew a great deal more about 
God's truth (xxvi. 3, 26, 27) than 
Felix or Festus did, and yet he was no 
better than they. [Befer to lesson 
about him.] But he could not help 
feeling that if Paul's words were true 
it would be wiser for him to attend to 
them. He could not think them folly 
as Festus did ; no^ he knew too much 
for that. He exclaims, ' Almost' (ver. 
28). What is a Christian ? Yes, one 
who has had Christ's forgiveness — ^who 
has taken Him as a Master — who 
follows Him. Have not you some- 
times felt like Agrippa, when you 
have seen the peace Christ can give 
on a dying.bec^when you have read 
a good book — when you [illus, l^ 
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different examples] have not yon too 
said, * Almost*? Then listen, oh listen 
to PanVs words, *I wonld* (ver. 29). 
What was the best wish he could wish 
for that rich king, that powerful 
goTernor, that large assembly ? Yes, 
that they should not be * almost,' bat 
' altogether,* such as he was ; for to be 

• almost a Christian * is to be useless, 
unsaved, nnholy. Will it do to tell 
God by-and-by that you 'almost' 
made up your minds to serve Him, 

* almost * sought His pardon, * almost ' 
asked for His Spirit ? But to be ' al- 
together a Christian* is to be safe, 
happy, and useful. [IUub. (Dent. xxx. 
19 ; Joshua i. 1 ; Bom. ii. 7).] See how 
happy his religion made Paul. ^ He 
could sing in dungeons (Acts xvi. 26) 
and be calm before kings and rulers 
(ver. 29) ; peaceful in bonds. He never 
regretted on earth — and do you think 
that he regrets now ? — ^that he was not 



' almost ' but * altogether a Christian. ' 
No one ever does. [Illus. by exam- 
pies.] People have regretted many 
things — ^have got tired of pleasures 
and found much of this world's good 
to be only vanity (Ecoles. ii. 1-11), 
but Christ's service brings no dis- 
appointment with it, and His rewards 
are sure (Rev. xxii. 12 ; Col. iii. 24) . 
Choose ye to-day, then, whom ye will 
serve, and choose the service of our 
Lord Jesus. Now, what lessons have 
we learned to-day for ourselves from 
the sayings of Paul's judges ? [Ques- 
tion.] Do you mean to copy them or 
St. Paul ? He was freer than they. 
How ? Yes, they were slaves to sin 
and Satan (2 Tim. ii. 26; Rom. iv. 20), 
and he was free with the liberty that 
Christ gives (John viii. 36). God 
give us grace to follow him as he 
followed Christ. 

M. c. w. 



COMMUNION WITH CHRIST. 

I'vn been with Christ to-day j 

Oh, intercourse divine ! 
The hours passed swift away 

While such sweet joys were mine. 

I've been with Christ to-day ; 

I told Him every care, 
Por oft I heard Him say, 

* Thy burdens I will bear.' 

I've been with Christ to-day ; 

I begged His pardoning grace, 
For oh, I often stray 

From flight of His dear face. 

I've been with Christ to-day ; 

1 asked for faith and love, 
For strength to walk His way, 

And never, never rove. 

I've been with Christ to-day ; 

He told me — ^worthless one — 
He would not say me nay ; 

My suit His favour won. 

Now Christ will every dcyy 

Be with me, in my heart ; 
If I His will obey, 

He'll ne'er from me depart. 

He'll call me up some day, 

When heart and flesh give o'er, 

In His bright home to stay 

With Him f«r evermore. H. n. v. 
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No. 26. 
Doa. lz.9. 

Take cases of intercessory prayer 
g^ven in the Bible. Describe the inci- 
dents connected with each : e,g,, Abra- 
ham for Sodom i Moses, as in lesson 3 
Kehemiah for the sofitering people at 
Jerusalem ; Daniel as in Golden Text ( 
Oar Lord for His disciples ; Faol lor 
his converts. 

Show how we nmy booome ifU9re$9^ 
sorsjbr others* 

No. 27. 
S Cor. it. 7. 

The dnty of giving a portion of onr 
substance directly for the worship and 
work of God, and holding all the rest 
as a solemn trust from Him. 

1. How not to give. 2. How to give. 
Not because ob^ged to. Not with a 
secret wish that we had not to do so. 
But cheerfullyy glad to show thank- 
f nhiess for God's goodness to us, and 
glad to help others. And out of the 
heart, making every gift shine beauti* 
fully with the love we put into it. 

No. 28. 
John It. 24. 

In saying 'God is a Spirit/ it is 
meant to impress on us that God is 
distinct from, and beyond, and dil^ 
f erent to, all the things He has made. 
We cannot discern Him with our senses^ 
but we can with our souU. 

1. Worship must be with the heart. 

2. Worship may find expression with 
voice amd hand. 

No. 29. 
1 Cor. X. 11. 

Historical examples are intended as 
&ncowrageinentSf and as warnings. 
Illus. encouragfement from trustful 
Caleb and Joshua. Warnings, from 
the mistrustful; murmuiing spies. 



No. 80. 



Mutt X. Id. 



Promise to help as in cor speaking- 
Show how onroly our tongoe ii. 
What mischief it makes. Wha1< foolish , 
vain, and siafnl thiogi we Qttea^ 
Then how we need the good Spirit ta 
help OS keep back bad things, aii4 
pronpt OS to speak good things, 
Gommend the little prsyer before 
speaking, * Lard keJ^m^l^ 



Kadi. 

Two ways of being related to the 
Christian faith. Comp. — 

1. Ahno^it a Christian. 

t. AUof€th«r a Christian. 

Remember Bliss' hymn, 'Almost 
persoaded.^ 



No. 82. 

P$a. M. 3. 

Times of fear. Take some that 
apply to eiUldren. Afraid of darkness. 
Then some apply to men : storm at 
sea; lost in a journey. Any peril of 
life. Take times of temptoHon, when 
we are afraid we shall be overcome. 
What shall we do in times of fear ? 
See what David said he should do. 
See what Paul did. ' With Christ in 
the vessel we smile at the storm.' 



No. 88. 

Pta. 0^. 30. 

How glad we are when we come to 
the end of a time of toil ; a time of 
conflict ; and a time of suffering. So 
we shall be glad to end the voyage of 
life, and enter the haven of heaven 
by-and-by. 

< The pilgrims entered the city 
Like worn sky-birds to their nests/ 
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No. 34. 

Children's Aotumnal Sermon. — 
Lessons vrom the Falling Leaf. 

How beantif al is antnmn time, with 
its vftried tints of yeUow and crimson; 
Its ripd fraits on the trees ; stacks of 
eorn gathered in the farmyards j and 
l^lendid sansets. 

Bnt it is a sad time. The beanty 
On the trees is the beauty of decay 
and death. The leaves are only show, 
ing a last beauty ere they drop off the 
next stormy night and rot into the 
ground. 

We greatly prefer springtime, so 
full of life, freshness, and hope ; but 
Ood teaches us many lessons by the 
fading leaves and dropping loyeliness 
0f the autumn time. 
^ [Teacher will readily fill out this 
introduction with pictures of autumn 
scenes. 1 

Then take — 

1. The history of a leaf. 
Describe bud closed up ; unfolded ; 

growing to fulness ; doing its work all 
liummer through ; then crisping ; get- 
ting old and stiff; able to work no 
more} getting weflic^ and weaker; at 
last dropping off to find a grave in 
iMir<^'s warm breast. 

2. Wh&nin are we like a leaf? 
Only our bodies. Take stages and 

compare infancy, childhood, youth, 
full manhood. Dwell fully on the 
feding of old age; and on the drop. 
^ing olf and himng away Out of iight 
iit last. 

Well if we serve Our generation as 
do the leaves : and it is not really a 
iad thing for the weary, worn-out 
leaves to drop. 

3. Wherein are we v/nXilce a leaf? 
As regards our souls. 



The Bible tells us this ought to be 
the truth about us. ' As the outward 
man perishes, the inward man is re- 
newed day by day.* 

We sing, 'Our souls shall never 
die;' but the future of our souls 
depends on their condition here. This 
life is only very early springtime for 
souls; but if we are not good, pare 
hvde in this springtime, we shall 
never prove lovely soul leaves in God's 
great summer of heaven. 



Ko. 36. 



Temperance Sermon. 

' Oar enft is in danger.'— ^<;te zix. 27. 

1. Some trades, though very profit, 
able to those who follow them, are 
exceedingly destructive to men's souls. 
Idolaters at Ephesus ; the liquor traf- 
fic in England. 

2. The gospel, when faithfully 
preached, threatens the overthrow of 
Such ungodly trades. As true religion 
spreads, so liquor selling is seen (by 
many) to be a crime against God and 
man. 

• S. When an unholy craft is in danger 
those whose gain is threatened always 
seek to cover their devices by a plea 
for the public good. * Our craft is in 
danger.* That is the motive. * The 
temple of the great goddess will be 
despised,' etc. That is the plea. 

Drink-sellers know that the doom 
of the traffic is sealed ; but they seek 
to postpone the evil day by appealing 
to * public convenience,* * vested 
interests,* 'sanction by the Church,' 
etc. 

We are i^t^hted for this outline to 
'The Temperance Worker and Band 
t^fSope Cond/uetor»* 



God and Ourselves. — ^The promise of life eternal is true, but conditional 
* Kever fear,' says Baxter, * that Ood. will break His promise, but fear that you 
f hould not truly perform the condition ; for nothing else can rob you of the 
benefit/ 
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REVIEWS. 



'Mother's NelV SyE,R.O. {Lon- 
don : WilUam Hwnt cmd Co,) Very 
suitable for Sunday-school libraries. 
The narrative, tenderly written, of a 
poor girl left homeless and destitute, 
who. found kind Christian friends, 
and learned to love and serve the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is full of good 
teaching on matters of truthfulness 
and honesty the temptations of 
children and servants are wisely 
pointed out, and the feeling is deeply 
impressed on the reader, that true 
piety is the safeguard from life's evils, 
and the comforter in life's sorrows. 
It is a healthy, beautiful, and at- 
tractive little book for children and 
young people. 

' The Prodigal Son.* An Authentic 
J^arrative. {Leeds: J. Stafford) A. 
little work, in paper covers, which has 
reached the 120th thdusand, and can 
therefore need little more than to be 
mentioned. It contains a sad and 
painful story, as the story of all pro- 
digals must be. To get away from 
light and purity is too surely to wan- 
der into darkness, foulness and shame. 
Some of the letters full of earnest 
persuasions, which were sent to this 
young man, are gfiven. His death 
was* a sad one, but hopes could be 
cherished that he had sincerely re- 
pented, and returned to his father. 

* The Great Love/east in Heaven.* 
By a Methodist Minister. (Elliot Stock.) 
We are not familiar enough with love- 
feasts on earth to appreciate this 
imaginative description of a love- 
feast in heaven, and to our minds 
there is a kind of irreverence in the 
very idea, and a materialising of 
those conceptions of heaven, which 
we ought always to be striving to lift 
into the spiritual. This book will be 
understood, and perhaps appreciated 
by a class, and it is made the medium 
of conveying much wholesome re- 
ligious truth. 

* Smiles and Tears.* (London : J. 
Dickenson.) A series of sketches from 
the note-bock of a Methodist minister, 
who had sok*^^ fskill in visiting among 



the humbler classes. The stories are 
simply and pleasantly told ; the book 
will be found very interesting, and 
its perusal will increase our sympathy 
with the poorer classes of society in 
their religious life and struggle. It 
will also give us a higher appreciation 
of the work of the Methodist ministry 
in connection with them. 



ANSWEES TO COERESPONDENTS. 

The Norwich Sunday-School Union 
are moving in a right direction. They 
are bringing prominently forward the 
importance of having Friendly Benefit 
Societies connected with our Sunday- 
schools. Like most good things, the 
initiation of this good thing may be 
surrounded with difficulties; and it 
will probably have to be started in a 
small way, and then grow by virtue 
of its own life and* value. We gladly 
aid in making the matter known to 
our readers, and accept heartily the 
principles which the Norwich Union 
thus expresses : 

* It is most desirable that Sunday, 
schools should help to inculcate 
habits of thrift and providence, and to 
impress upon senior scholars the im- 
portance of making provision for sick- 
ness, old age, and death.' 



Nothing keally lost. — No thought 
of purity, or virtue, or truth, that Grod 
gives us to set afloat in this world, 
can ever perish. And so of the words 
we speak; we may utter them and 
they are gone. We may never think 
of them again ; but this universe is a 
vast atmosphere of waves, and they 
run on and on, and stop and knock at 
the door, the ear ; leaving the human 
heart to take it in, and on again and 
on ; and if there be a thought worthy 
to be reiterated, another voice takes 
it and sends it on. And it is thus 
that what is vile drops as into the 
ocean, to be buried out of sight, and 
yet not lost ; for the vile has made a 
stain that, save by the blood of Christ, 
can never be washed away; but the 
pure and true lives on until its con- 
summation finds its home with the 
purified in heaven. — Bishop Sihpson, 
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THE WORK. 



A SUPERIN PENDENT'S ALBUM. 

NO. XI. GONE TO LIVE WITH GOD. 

The friend to whom I was showing my album I saw was somewhat 
puzzled. He turned over the pages, then turned back, and was 
evidently comparing likenessed that appeared in different places. At 
last ho said, * Surely these are the likenesses of the same person. You 
have two taken at different times. Or else they must be brothers.' 

* No,* I replied, * they are the same young man, and I do not wonder 
that the pictures attracted your attention. You will not often see a 
more handsome young man than Eobert Allman. Tall, with jet black 
curly hair, fresh colour, and intelligent open face, he was the pride of 
our school. That first likeness, which represents him sitting down 
and reading, recalls him most vividly as I knew him first. The one 
that represents him standing, and with full beard and moustache, is the 
one that was taken a little while before he died ; for it pleased God to 
take him from us in the very midst of his usefulness, and I never see 
those pictures without thinking of that one brief sentence, ** Gone to 
live with God." ' 

How differently we feel towards different individuals. Some we can 
most thoroughly respect, but they seem to repel us, we do not desire 
any intimacy of acquaintance with them. Some seem above us, and 
we feel as if we could not reach to them, and therefore watch them with 
something almost like adoring. Some seem below us, and we find it 
hard to keep from patronizing them, and making them feel our su- 
periority. And some seem as if they were sent into the world for 
everybody to love. Robert Allman was one of these. I cannot to this 
day tell precisely what it was in him that made him so attractive, but 
everybody petted him and would do anything for him. I used to say 
that we all felt towards him as a mother does towards a beautiful but 
frail and delicate child. I could see the signs of such feeling in othersi 
I felt them in my own heart. Perhaps his mission in the world for 
that brief time he was lent to us was to win our love, and make us 
better by gaining for our love its holy power over our lives. 

Robert Allman was a Staffordshire farmer's son ; one of a long 
family, so long as to compel hard toiling to keep a home together ; so 
long that the schooling of each member could be but limited. Early 
in life Robert was apprenticed to a carpenter; the' family removed to a 

DegssibeBi 1877. 12 
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district where there was a Tillage chapel greatly needing help; and in 
connection with the preaching at that village and work in that Sanday- 
Echool, Bohert, and one after another of his brothers and sisterSi 
became decided Christians. 

Of course I came to know him when he obtained a sitaation and 
settled in our town. A young man brought to God through the 
Sunday-school was likely to have a very tender love for the school, and 
would only find himself happy when engaged in such work. And we 
found Robert a good teacher. He had a capital way of winning and 
keeping the interest of the children. I think it was chiefly connected 
with a natural power of illustrating his subjects. He could tell a tale 
capitally ; he could ' work out an illustration/ as the ministers say, 
aud make it attractive, really illuminating his subject ; and he had a 
quiet vein of humour that put spice and point into his teaching and his 
addresses. Once or twice he gave us Sunday-school lectures ; bright 
sunny talks, full of instruction, and full of pathos, which delighted the 
children and the teachers alike. 

We all thought, what a splendid life of usefalness there is before 
him. And so it seemed, for our minister took notice of him, and 
persuaded him that God had bestowed on him gifts which, if culti- 
vated, would gain for him a high, useful, and honoured place as a 
Christian pastor. So Eobert went from us to college, and his fellow- 
students have told me how at once he won everybody's love there, and 
also whartver he staid when he went out for a Sunday's preaching. 

But at college the seeds of disease began to quicken. He was often 
' so weary ; ' a loud hollow cough told of possibilities of danger. His 
face did not lose its bright colour, but be stooped a little, as if it was 
too much exertion to hold upright ; and the very love that was around 
him watched anxiously these first bad signs. It was thought that he 
might be better if free of college restraint ; and so a little church in a 
country town was found for him. There he worked for a few months, 
amid increasing sufierings, with an earnestness that revived a fast- 
dying congregation ; and on his labours such gracious blessings rested 
that we were full of hope God would spare him for a long and noble 
life. Some of his old fellow teachers went to his ordination services, 
and joined with all their hearts in the prayers that sought to win for 
him life, health, and power. 

Bat it was not so to be. From those services he faded, and soon 
he went to his old farm-house-home to die. I heard that disease had 
gained sudden power, and taken serious forms, and that there was no 
hope, only a ' little while ' of waiting on the river banks ; and so I 
went to see him. That visit is a sacred tbing to memory and heart 
for ever. I cannot tell you what passed — holy things which are among 
the treasures of my sonl. One thing only may I say. He was too 
low and weak to speak much, but deep humility blended with simple, 
loving, childlike trust ; and when I came away, he whispered to me, 
* Mr. S., say nothing about me, say, ** Saved so as by fire."' That was 
his lowly estimate of himself, but I felt sure the angels were making 
for him the ' abundant entrance ; ' and the Master was ready to welcome 
him with the words of commendation, * Well done, good and faithful* 
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Be died ; and one cold, bleak December day we laid his body down 
to rest under the trees. Oh, how the wind blew that day. And the 
snow lay over the land like a holy white shroud for our beloved friend. 
We thought of that handsome body we had so long admired, and it 
seemed dreadful to leave it all alone there in the cold ; but he was not 
there ; he was ' gone to live with God.' He had joined the ' choir of the 
immortals.' We could not think of him dying thus in life's morning, 
with all his energies still active, as gone to rest. He was gone to work, 
to the higher work, to God's heavenly work, for which there had been 
a gracious preparation in his brief life with us here. 

I came from that grave- side more simply consecrated to God and to 
God's work than ever before : and many a time since then I have been 
in thought to that dying bed and open grave, and have heard them say 
afresh tome whatnow,'as an old man, I may say to you: — *Work while 
it is called today; the night cometh, when no man can work.' I am 
feeling that I need rest ; my heart often longs for the ' rest that re- 
maineth ; ' but it is only the old body that is weary, my soul is young 
and eager for God's service as was his who went from us in the strength 
of his youth. It is not much resting I shall want, but when with God 
I believe I shall find that the glory of the heavenly life is the same as 
the glory of the earthly life; this, this above everything— Working for 
THE Lord, 



THE BOOK. 



COKINTfl, ATHENS, EPHESUS, AND EOME. 

Christianity could not be satisfied with a narrow sphere, limited to the 
one covenant race. Its first message was, that * God loved the world,'' 
even unto the securing of its full and complete redemption ; and the 
last message of its great Founder was, ' Go ye into all the worlds and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.* 

Paul is the Apostle to the Gentiles, but it is a remarkable thing that 
he, with his strict Jewish training, should have been selected for this 
work. Perhaps the reason was, that such a change of life and feeling 
all must attribute to some great persuasion, and so be prepared to 
receive his testimony ; that he did not obtain his commission from man, 
or through man, but directly from the risen and living Saviour. 

And what a glorious truth and revelation the Christianity which Paul 
carried to the Gentiles is proved to be by the fact, that it was adapted 
to all the Gentile nations ; a message of life to Jew and Greek, Bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond and free ! The Gentile peoples visited by the 
Apostle may be fairly represented by the four great cities, Corinth, 
Athens, Ephesus, and Eome. 

With much acceptance, Paul preached Christ at Corinth, the Com- 
mercial. We can readily imagine the kind of social and intellectual 
life that was characteristic of that busy city. Situated between two 
ports, and uniting two mainlands, the commerce of the world, by sea 
and land, seemed to flow into it, and through it. Shipping crowded its 
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harbours ; people from all lands walked its streets ; wealth flowed into 
it in streams ; a sailor population made low life ; a Inxarions population 
made high life ; the social blending of men from different climes, led to 
intellectual sharpness without depth ; and intellectual breadth without 
humility. Men were so busy and so successful, that they did not care 
to ' retain God in their thoughts.' 

But Christianity had its message for them. Underneath all the 
froth and trifling of highly civilized commonities, hearts still cry in 
agony for God and peace. And it is the heart cry for rest that the 
story of the Christ crucifled alone can meet. To men of business the 
Gospel proved the Word of Life. 

Not far from Corinth rose one of the three most wonderful cities of 
the world. Athens, the Ar Untie : only rivalled by Jerusalem, and Borne, 
in the world interest which it has won. Splendidly situated ; adorned 
with marvellous works of human genins, temples, statues, altars, pillars, 
plctnres. Enriched with the grandest literary productions of human 
genius, poems, dramas, history, philosophy — ^who may wonder that it 
was self-satisfied ; supposed it had gathered all the wisdom of the world, 
and scorned to receive the teaching of a wandering Jew ! 

But the heart of Athens was revealed in that sad altar-inscription, 
* To the Unknown God : * and there loo the Gospel of the Grace of the 
One living God found its sphere. The foolishness of the cross conquered 
the wisdom of the world. 

Ephesus differed from these. It was the centre of Asian life, as 
distinct from European. It was Ephesus, the superstitious. Famous 
for its temple, which was counted to be one of the wonders of the world : 
a temple where magic formed a chief element of worship ; and a hide- 
ous, many-breasted, unnatural figare represented Diana, the godde ss. 
The whole contrast between the thought, feeling, and life of Asia and 
of Europe, may be seen by setting side by side the Diana of Ephesus 
and the Diana of the Greeks. The one only reminding us of the 
monstrosities worshipped now as gods by the Hindoos ; the other an 
exquisitely artistic reproduction of the female human form. 

But to Ephesus the Gospel came as ' the power of God unto salva- 
tion.' Mighty flames rose up from the pile of magical books, which they 
brought to the burning, whose hearts, through Christ, had come to 
believe in the love of God. And the tone of an Epistle, written after- 
wards by the Apostle to them, shews how they, who so long had been 
' far off, were brought nigh by the blood of Christ.' From the east, as 
well as from the west, they came to sit down in the Kingdom of God. 

And Rome, the proud, mistress of the nations, was humbled to receive 
the good things of redemption. Secretly winning its way, and widening 
its influence in society, in the camp, and in the palace, at last Chris- 
tianity won the very throne, and Paganism was destroyed by its power. 

And that which was true is true still. The Gospel yet is winning its 
widening way. Bude savages from the southern seas ; new born nations, 
like Madagascar ; old civilizations, like that of China ; complicated 
religious systems, like that of India ; yield spheres for Christianity : and 
everywhere it is proved to be * the power of God unto salvation to every- 
one that believeth.' 
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THE CLASS. 



No- 97. [GT. Heb. iv. 11.] Deo- 9- 

Israel's Unhelief. 

(Bead Numb. xiv. 1-10, 26-31.) 

Intro.'] Beoall the oironmstaiices of 
the visit and report of the spies. 
They admitted that the land was a 
good land, bnt they exaggerated the 
difficulties of getting possession of it. 
They only viewed the matter as spies 
sent out from an ordinary army, they 
should have felt that, having Jehovah 
with them, they were strong, and 
should do exploits. They reported 
according to sigJiti not according to 
faith. Then the mixed multitude 
were much more ready to hear a bad 
report than a good one. Somehow we 
are always more inclined to receive 
evil tidings. 

1. All the congregation : i.e. the 
people generally, a sort of panic seized 
them. They were all alone in the 
desert j this report made them fancy 
it impossible to get settlement in 
Canaan, and so they gave way to des- 
pair. Their conduct is used a6 a 
warning in the N. T. (Heb. iii. 7-19 ; 
iv. 1-11). Cried: with the excited 
wailings common in the East. 2. 
Murmured : came complaining. 
They showed no confidence either in 
their leaders, or in God*s covenant 
promise. In the wilderness : see 
former murmuring, chap. xi. 3. By 
the sword : of those giant waniors of 
whom the spies had told them. The 
outrages and slaughter that accom- 
pany eastern battle fields may well be 
dreaded. Return into Egypt: 
which would be the deepest insult to 
Jehovah, their Redeemer, as making 
out that He had utterly failed in His 
promises. 4. Make a captain : so 
pushing their dissatisfaction into 
rebellion, and making it necessary 
that Moses should deal at once and 
vigorously with the state of things. 
Rioting and tumult needs to be re- 
pressed in its beginnings, lest it 
should grow into terrible and over- 
whelming power. 5. Fell on their 
faces: Caleb had tried to quiet the 
people (chap xiii. 30). Now Moses 
and Aaron * cast themselves down in 
solemn prayer before God,* as if 
appealing for instant help in this time 
of need. Before . . . assembly ; 



so that all might witness their appeal 
to Jehovah. 6. Joshua : Caleb : the 
two faithful ones, who looked at diffi- 
cultles as men who knew the * Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength.' 
Rent their clothes : as a sign of 
their indignant grief. 7. Spake : 
trying to correct the false impression. 
8. Delight in us : as a trustful and 
obedient people. The only hindrance 
really opposing our possession of the 
land is our sin. God can give it to 
us, but He only will give it us if we 
heartily trust and obey Him. God 
loves to be trusted. 9. Bread for 
us : we shall surely eat them up as 
bread. Their defence : shadow from 
the scorching heat. 10. Stone them : 
utterly refusing to hear them; and 
even becoming violent towards them. 
The intervening verses relate the 
tender intercessions of Moses on the 
people's behalf. ST\,ch intercessions 
illustrate the gracious work of our 
living Redeemer. 26. Spake: giving 
the Divine decision respecting the 
rebels. 27. I have heard : and 
taken serious notice of. (Comp. how 
the cry of the sin of Sodom ascended 
up to God.) 28. So will I do : i.e. 
even as you deserve for such speak- 
ing. 29. Carcases : lifeless bodies. 
Fall, etc. : you shall never enter the 
promised land, but shall die in this 
desert. Their judgment was that they 
should wander long in the wilderness; 
even for some thirty-eight years. 
From twenty: the judgment fell 
upon the grown up men only. 30. 
Doubtless, etc : you are afraid to 
go, and as a punishment you never 
shall go. 31. A prey : the very ones 
they said would be taken captive shall 
enter the land as conquerors in the 
strength of God. 

1. Unreasonable Murmuring s. 
They were such because the report 
gave no ground for them. They were 
such because they did not take into 
account that Jehovah had already 
conquered worse diflBculties for them ; 
and had promised to be ever with 
them. Mistrust of the good God is a 
very grievous sin. 

2. Earnest Expostulations. Be- 
fore this by Caleb and by Moses. 
Now by both Joshua and Caleb, in th© 
most earnest manner. 
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No. 08. [O T. Bom. L 14.] Dec. 9. 

Paul in Melita. 

(Read Acts xxviii. 1-15.) 

Intro.'] Becall scene of shipwreck 
especially the closing part of the 
story: running the ship ashore. All 
were placed in exceeding peril, bnt 
the assurance given by God to His 
servant was fulfilled ; the vessel and 
cargo were totally lost; and every 
passenger and every sailor were saved. 
They had, however, at the last, a 
serious battle for life: and when on 
shore, wet and weary, needed kindly 
shelter and good treatment. Tell of 
such kindness shown to shipwrecked 
people now-a-days. 

1. Then they knew : or found out 
by the people's conversation, or infor- 
mation. Melita: now Malta. There 
is another island, now called Meleda, 
situated in the Adriatic sea, bnt it 
can hardly be the place meant, as it 
is out of Paul's route, and from it he 
would not go, via Syracuse, Rhe- 
gium, and Futeoli, to Rome. Malta is 
some sixty miles from the coast of 
Sicily, and about sixty miles in cir- 
cumference. It was at one time famous 
for producing large quantities of honey. 
It is now an English military station. 
2. Barbarous : Eo-called not because 
of their manners, but of their speech, 
which was unintelligible to the 
Romans. They spoke the language 
of Africa. People may know each 
other by deeds of kindness, who can- 
not understand each other's speech. 
Kindness is a universal language, in 
which we can all communicate with 
one another. Kindled a iire : there 
on the beach. Very likely they had 
noticed the ship in distress, had 
watched her run ashore, and had 
helped the shipwrecked to get safely 
on the land. Everyone : not merely 
the officers and soldiers, but also the 
prisoners. In times of common cala- 
mity class distinctions are easily lost 
sight of. Present rain : which 
would chill them worse than the sea- 
water. Cold : it was a heavy storm 
of * chill October* to which they had 
been exposed. Wet clothes make one 
feel very cold and wretched. 3. 
Gathered, etc. : Paul's active ener- 
getic spirit led him to set to work at 
once. In trying to get a fire to dry 
otkerSy he dried and warmed himself. 
Impress this e^Eample. Sopie in 



time of trouble sink down helpless, 
and can do nothing. Others find in 
calamity only higher calls to activity, 
skill, and earnestness. Viper : a 
small poisonous serpent. Towards 
winter such creatures get shelter in 
hollows of trees, etc. ; remaining 
there till the return of warm weather. 
Application of heat would at any 
time revive them from their torpor. 
Fastened : either by coiling itself 
round his hand, or fixing its fangs in 
it. Observe that the narrative does 
not declare that Paul was bitten. 4. 
Murderer, etc : they believed in 
Fate; and thought it had overtaken 
at last a man who was escaping from 
justice. Vengeance: wMch they 
thought of as a separate god. 5. 
Shook off: Markxvi. 18. 6. Swollen: 
or become inflamed. The poison of 
snakes is rapid in its action, and 
sometimes almost immediately deadly. 
A god : (comp. the occasion when be 
was previously, treated as a god. 
Acts xiv. 11.) 7. Possessions : 
estates. Chief man : literally first 
man. Probably the governor of the 
island. 8. Bloody flux : severe form 
of dysentery. Laid his hands : see 
Mark xvi. 18. lUus. from this Peter's 
words, * Silver and gold have I none, 
but,' etc. 9. Others, etc.: so Paul 
gained the opportunity of preaching 
Christ to these people. Teaching us 
to win others by kindnesses, that we 
may open their hearts to the truth in 
Christ. 10. Honors: gifts. Things 
needed by shipwiecked people who 
had lost their all. 11. Castor and 
Pollux : twin deities. 12. Syracuse : 
capital of Sicily. 13. Fetched a 
compass: or coasted round. Rhe- 
gium : on mainland of Italy. 

1. Kindness Received. Some- 
times shipwrecked have been killed 
on landing for the sake of getting 
their property from the wreck. Com- 
pare this case. What would such wet 
and weather-beaten people need. At 
once a fire ; then shelter, and food, etc. 

2. Kindness Rewarded. It was 
shown in temporal things ; it was re- 
warded ps^rtly in healing disease, bnt 
much more in the spiritual blessings 
of a preached Gospel. 

3. Danger Escaped. Account of 
the viper. 

4. Deliverance gaining infiuence ; 
which Paul earnestly used for the 
glory of his Master, 
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No. 99. [O. T. ver. 27.] Deo. 16. 

Moses* Last Blessing. 

(Bead Dent, xxxiii.) 

Intro.'] Compare Jacob's last bles- 
sing, Gen. xliz. This blessing by 
Moses is the sequel and supplement 
to Jacob's blessing. Both look for- 
ward to the higher blessings of the 
Gospel. This was probably spoken 
immediately before ascending Nebo to 
die. A time of peculiar solemnity. It 
is remarkable that in this blessing 
there is no warning or reproof. It de- 
scribes the glory and greatness which 
would, from God's mercy, crown Is-, 
rael's faithfulness. It is remarkable 
that one tribe, that of Simeon, should 
be omitted from the list. See Gen. 
zliz. 7. Simeon was included with 
Judah. 

1. Blessing : that of a law-gi7er 
and leader indicating his judgment of 
the tribeii, and his prophecy of their 
future. The last words of great men 
are well treasured. How dear to 
Moses this people must have been. 
They had been his one care through 
a long life. Man of God : Jos. xiv. 
6, Psa. xc. Samuel is called this, 
1 Sam. ix. 6. It means one who is 
favoured with direct revelations. From 
this introductory verse it would seem 
that Moses spoke the words as in a 
prophetic rapture ; and someone else, 
probably Joshua, wrote them down. 
His death : distinguish Moses' de- 
parture from that of Enoch or of Eli- 
jah. 2. Sinai: the actual meant of 
the law. Seir : the mountain district 
of the Edomites. Paran : the range 
which forms the northern boundary 
of the desert of Sinai. (Comp. Jud. 
V. 4, 5 ; Hab. iii. 3.) With , . saints : 
Jude 14 ; Acts vii. 53 ; Gal. iii. 19 ; 
literally, from myriads of holinesSy or 
holy angels. Fiery law : given with 
fire symbols. A law having terrible 
judgments. See the scene of giving 
the law from Mount Sinai. 3. Loved : 
so fiery law really expressed His love. 
People, or peoples: the Twelve 
Tribes. All his saints : this is better 
referred to Israel than to the angels. 
Moses describes the relation in which 
Israel should stand to God, and the 
obedient attitude they should keep. 5. 
King in Jeshurun: i.e. Ood, not 
Moses. (See chap, xxxii. 15.) The 
term king may, however, here be used 
in the sense of leader ; then it may be 



referred to Moses. 6. Reuben : the 
firstborn. Few : literally, a number, 
meaning a small number ; such as 
could be easily counted. The Beuben- 
ites settled in the southern part of the 
country east of Jordan. * This prayer 
would be a memento to Beuben, that 
he should walk warily before God.' 7. 
Bring him : ever back from war in 
safety and victory. 8. Thummim, 
etc. : sign of their priesthood, Exod. 
xxviii. 30. Thy holy One : with the 
tribe of Levi, regarded as separated 
to the priesthood. Massah : J)x. 
xvii. l-7j Meribah: Num. xx. 1-13. 
Observe the part of the Levites in 
these incidents. 9. Who, etc. : in 
this figure the preference of Levi for 
God's service above all earthly consi- 
derations is indicated (Matt. x. 37). 
10. Teach, etc. : the parts of Leviti- 
cal duty are thus indicated. 11. The 
loins : regarded as the seat of physical 
strength. 12. Between his shoul- 
ders : * be supported by God as a son 
who is carried by his father.* 13. 
Joseph : including Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh. His land : districts remark- 
able for their fertility were allotted to 
them. 16. Dwelt in the bush : 
burning but not consumed. Allusion 
to Joseph's trial in Egypt. 17. Bul- 
lock : the emblem of the tribe of Eph- 
raim, Joseph's son. Ephraim was 
raised by Jacob to the honours of the 
firstborn. 18. Zebulun . . . going 
out : or seaboard and fisheries. Tents : 
Issachar an agricultural tribe. 19* 
Treasures . . sand: glass, and the 
shell-fish from which purple dye was 
obtained. 20. As a lion : this tribe 
led the van in the conquests of Joshua. 
24. Foot in oil : abundance of fruit 
from the olive. 25. Shoes, etc. : such 
metals found beneath thy soil. Iron 
and Copper. 

1. God knows all oujct circum- 
stances. He did know all about these 
tribes, where they would be located : 
the character of their surroundings. 

We think we shape our own lives. 
There is One who shapes them, 
* rough hew them how we will.' 

2. God fits oitb cibcumstances to 

OUE CHAEACTEES. For He knows USf 

as well as our circumstances. He only 
can put the two together. * Leadeth 
by a way we know not.' He knew the 
spirit of each tribe. 

3. God has a woek foe bach to 
do 1 v<.s ciecukstances. 
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K6. 100. [G.T. Eom. i. 1«.] Dec 16. 

Paul at Rome. 

(Bead Acts zxviii. 16-31.) 

IntroS] Trace the jonrney Paul took 
from Melita; observing how mnch 
of it was by sea, and how much by 
land. What places were stopped at. 
The natare of the great Roman roads. 
And the welcome which Paul received 
from brethren on the way. He was a 
prisoner, bat he had won the confi. 
dence and affection of his jailor; and 
BO was allowed extraordinary liberty. 
(Comp. John Bunyan in Bedford Jail.) 

16. Rome : this city Paul had not 
Been, but to the Christians there he 
was well known through his letter, 
which was probably written some five 
years before this date. His desire to 
yisit Rome is expressed Bom. i. 9-11 ; 
XV. 23, 32. God often fulfils our de- 
sires in quite other ways than we an- 
ticipate. Note that though Borne was 
"the capital of the world, Jerusalem 
was the capital of the Church ; and 
the Roman claims are not apostolic. 
The centurion : whose charge of the 
prisoners ceased when he had brought 
them to Rome. Paul would be sorry 
to lose his kind jailor, but evidently 
the report which Julius gave led to a 
continuance of the favourable treat- 
ment. Captain of the guard : the 
PraBtorian cohort ; his name was Burr- 
hus. With a soldier : attending on 
him as a guard. To this soldier he 
may have been chained. 17. After 
three days : these would be spent 
partly in resting from the journey, and 
partly in intercourse with the Christian 
friends who would hasten to welcome 
the great apostle of the Gentiles. 
Chief of the Jews : rulers of the syna- 
gcgnea, and leading people. As a Jew, 
and under charge as a criminal, he 
felt that he ought to vindicate himself 
before his own nation. He called them 
to come to him, because he was not at 
liberty to visit them. Or customs : 
religions rites. Delivered : Paul 
avoids giving offence by saying what 
he might well have said, that they had 
delivered him out of envy and] preju- 
dice ; jealous because he had preached 
the gospel to the Gentiles. 18. When 
they: Festas and Felix (chap. xxiv. 
10-27; XXV. ; xxvi. 81, 32). Cause 
of death : ground whereon to pro- 
nounce such a sentence. And nothing 
less than this would satisfy those 



bigoted Jews, who had taken snch an 
animosity against him. 19. Spake 
against it : using their influence, both 
publicly and privately, to secure his 
condemnation. To them his judges 
were inclined to yield for concilia- 
tion's sake. (Comp. Pilate condemn- 
ing Jesus.) Paul, therefore, only 
secured his safety by appeal to 
Caesar. 20. Hope of Israel: my view 
of the Messiahship as fulfilled in Jesns 
of Nazareth. Chain : fastening him 
to soldier. 21. Neither, etc. : it is 
strange that the Jerusalem Jews did 
not follow up their persecution. Per- 
haps they thought that, as a prisonerj 
Paul was virtually silenced. 22. Thou 
thinkest : the people of the capital 
city were very properly more liberal ; 
ready to hear and decide for them- 
selves. Sect : the term is not hero 
used offensively, but more like our 
word section. Spoken against : by 
the stricter Jews. 23. Expounded : 
from Scripture. Testified : from his 
own experiences. Persuading: en- 
deavouring to lead them to the con- 
viction that Jesus fulfilled prophecy 
and law. 24. Some believed, etc. : 
the usual consev^uence of preaching 
(See Acts xvii. 32). 25. One word : 
of solemn warning to those who were 
not open-minded to receive Divine 
teachings. 26, 27, those who wilfully 
resist the truth become at last, by Di- 
vine judgment, unable to receive it. 
29. Great reasoning : we fear with- 
out diligently searching the Scriptures. 
It was more a discussion of their own 
opinions than of Grod's promises and 
prophecies. 

1. The Prisoner at Rome. Where 
he wished to be. Not in the way he 
wished to be. Brought by a chain of very 
remarkable circumstances. In bonds, 
but allowed much liberty. -An honour- 
ed prisoner, glorifying his chains. 

2. The Prisoner vindicating him- 
self. Not before the court or judges, 
but before his own countrymen. His 
real crime was testifying for the na- 
tional hope. 

3. The Prisoner PREACHING Christ. 
Where ? To whom ? With his chain on. 
From the Scriptures. With declara- 
tion of his personal knowledge, etc. 

4. The Prisoner warning the un- 
believing. They thought, him bound 
with that chain; they were really 
most sadly bound in prejudice and 
error. 
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No. 101. [G.T. Rom. xiv. 8.] DeO. 23. 

The End of a Noble Life. 

(Bead Deat. zxsyi. ) 

Intro."] Eeview, by questioning, the 
leading events of Moses' life. Bring 
out the leading features of his cha- 
racter. He is an example of meehness, 
firmnesSf stedfastness, and devotion to 
God, and God's people. Explain why- 
he could not be permitted to enter the 
Promised Land. Even the heavy 
judgments brought on the rebellious 
people would not so deeply impress 
God's view of sin as did this visita- 
tion of Moses' failure with so heavy a 
peaalty. God does not count sins 
as little or great^ after our human 
standards. 

1. Went up : to his death ; calmly, 
at the bidding of Him, for whose will 
he had daily watched through a long 
life. Plains of Moab : east of the 
Dead Sea, where the Israelites were 
then encamped. The position should 
be shown on the map, so that the dis- 
trict over which Moses looked might 
be realised. Nebo : spur, or summit, 
of the ridge of Pisgah, belonging to 
the chain of Abarim (chap, xxxii. 49). 
Pisgah : or the hill. Over against : 
looks over j it was some distance from 
Jericho, on the other side Jordan. 
Perhaps the idea is, parallel with 
Jericho, Gilead, etc., the position 
was one from which the greater part 
of the Holy Land was actually visible j 
much of it, of course, only as a distant 
outline of hills. 3. Zoar : situated at 
the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea. (Gen. xix. 22.) 4. I swear, 
etc. : Gen. xii. 7 ; xiii. 15. Caused 
thee to see : we may well think that 
God not only arranged this position 
for the outlook, but enlarged Moses' 
powers of vision, so that he saw with 
an unusual clearness and fulness. It 
must have been to him a very touch- 
ing sight. A sight that tested his 
submission to the good will of God. 
Not go over : Moses' life work was 
done. It had been a life of faith : it 
must be a death of faith. He must 
die, as we all must die, saying, *I 
know whom I have believed.' 5. Died 
there : exactly how nobody knows. 
Perhaps he lay down on the edge, 
looked long at the glorious view, then 
it faded, new visions gradually came 
in place of it, and as they grew clear 
Moses found himself with God in 



heaven. The word : literally ' at the 
mouth of the Lord : * * this the Eabbins 
explain by a kiss of the Lord.' The 
point however is, that Moses died, not 
because his vital powers were ex- 
hausted, but at the sentence of God 
and as a punishment for sin. 6. 
Buried him : so that his tomb might 
not become a stumbling-block to the 
people, leading their hearts away 
fi-om the living God. Worship of de- 
ceased ancestors has always been a 
very ensnaring form of idolatry, 7. 
Hundred and twenty : which natur- 
ally divides into three forties. Forty 
years of education in Egypt. Forty 
years of spiritual preparation in the 
desert. Ajid forty years of earnest 
work in delivering and ruling the 
people. Natural force : Hebrew, 
moisture. In old age the juices of the 
body tend to dry up. 8. Wept : 
Eastern grief very systematic and 
often extravagant. 9. Joshua : recall 
previous references to him. Spirit of 
wisdom : Moses giving him his spirit, 
and appointing him his successor. 
Hearkened : acknowledging him as 
leader. 10. Face to face : permitting 
him a singular closeness of intimacy. 
These verses 10-12 were evidently 
written by the person who edited the 
Pentateuch, who this was cannot pos- 
sibly be known. 

The teacher should know Mrs. 
Alexander's beautiful hymn, begin- 
ning — 

' On Nebo's lonely monntain, 
On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely gi'ave,' etc. 

1. The last walk. Comp. Moses 
and Christ. Moses, all alone climbing 
the hill-side, in simple obedience to 
God's will. Christ dragged a prisoner 
from Gethsemane to Jerusalem, yet 
still simply obedient to God's will. 

2. The last sight. A wonderful 
sight. God's promised land. One to 
encourage faith. He who had brought 
His people thus near to it, would 
surely carry them right in. 

3. The last wokd. God to His 
servant. Ver, 4, Not hard to di«, 
with God 80 lovingly near. 
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No. 102 . [O.T. Ter. 7.] Deo. 28. 

PauVs Last Words. 

(Read 2 Tim. iv. 1-18.) 

Intro. ] Recall the history of Timothy, 
and Paul's associations with him. See 
illns. in following page. Especially 
notice the timid, retiring, stndioDS 
character of this yonng man. Paul 
counsels him' to be more energetic and 
active in the cause of Christ, and 
even seeks to inspire him by setting 
forth before him his own apostolical 
example. Paal had a very great 
affection for this yonng man, so he 
wanted him to be a very noble and 
devoted servant of Jesns Christ. 

1. Charge thee : call npon thee in 
the most solemn manner. (Omit the 
word therefore.) This charge would 
come with great force to Timothy as 
from the aged and imprisoned apobtle, 
whom ho rc«?arded as his 'father in 
Christ.' Before God : i.e., I give 
you this charge remembering that we 
both stand in the presence of God. 
Shall judge : see Acts z. 42 ; 1 Peter 
iv. 6. Quick : those alive at the time 
of Christ's coming. Appearing : a be- 
lief in Christ's speedy return was held 
in the early Church, and there seems 
to have been the expectation that it 
would take place during the lives of 
the first teachers. Kingdom : they 
did not realise that the kingdom was 
set up, and, by their labours, they 
were establishing it, but thought of it 
as to he set up when Christ came. 2. 
Preach : announce as a herald. The 
word : of this salvation; the (Gospel. 
Be instant : i.e., earnest, alive, ener. 
getic, always ready. Out of season : 
in doing good take care not to fix 
yourself in bondage by needless rules 
as to time or way. Always and every- 
where be ready to do good. Reprove, 
etc. : all these would be necessary in 
ruling over a Christian Church. Long 
suffering: the spirit called out by 
remembering human infirmity. God 
is very long suffering to usward ; and 
we should learn of Him. Doctrine : 
the kind of teaching adapted to the 
particular cases. The term indicates 
that we must always seek to plant and 
nourish right principles : an element 
of doctrine ought to lie behind every 
duty. 3. They : professing Christians. 
Sound doctrine : but will go after 
excitements and novelties. Own 
lusts : this term is here used for un- 



regulated desires. Heap: one upon 
another; because the false teachers 
will not satisfy them. Itching ears : 
always wanting to be tickled by some- 
thing new. 4. Turn away ... be 
turned : ' It is a righteous retribution 
that when men turn away from the 
truth, they should be turned to fables.' 
(Jer. ii. 19.) 5. Watch thou: over 
the very beginnings of evil. Paul 
wants him to feel that he stands alone, 
and a heavy burden of responsibility 
lies npon him. Watching, in New 
Testament, always carries the idea of 
the wakefulness of the sober man. 
Endure : bravely. Afflictions : such 
as attend an earnest ministry. An 
evangelist : one who carries the 
gospel freely about to men ; a mis- 
sionary prea,cher. Evangelist work 
was needed in that age, and in every 
age. Full proof : f alfil all its various 
duties. 6. Ready, etc. : Greek, * I 
am already being offered ; ' as a liba- 
tion ; poured out as wine was on the 
sacrifice about to be offered. Paul 
evidently anticipated a violent death. 
Departure : another figure is in this 
term, loosing anchor. 7. A good 
fight : such he might well call his 
life-long fight for the honour of Jesns. 
My course : allotted task. So Jesas 
spoke of having finished his work. 
Paul's figures are taken from the 
Grecian games. Kept the faith : the 
Christian faith entrusted to him. 
8. Henceforth : in the immediate 
future. Crown : garland, such as 
decked victors in the games. Right- 
eousness : not of parsley or of myrtle. 
Not to me only : as if even bliss 
would not be bliss to him if others 
might not share. 

1. Closing counsels. Who given 
to ? By whom given ? In what 
consists P Counsels to faithfulness, 
earnestness, zeal, activity. Counsels 
supported by an apostle's example. 

2. Closing assurances. Ver. 6-8. 
Full of tenderness. Declaring his 
hold of Christ ; his joy in Christ's 
service ; his hope of Christ's glory. 

8. Closing anxieties. Failure of 
Demas. Loneliness in his prison. For- 
saking of friends in the time of his 
danger. Need of his warm cloak, 
which he had left behind. 

Tell of what is known of Paul's last 
trial, his judgment, and his execution 
by beheading, as one who could claim 
a Roman's honourable death. 
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No. 103. [Gt.T. Psa. ciii. 2.] Dec 30. 
God's Mercies to Israel. 

(Bead Psa. Ixxviii. 1-8, 25-39.) 
Intro.'] This psalm contains a review 
of the history of God's people from 
the exodas to the establishment of the 
kingdom of David, and it was probably 
prepared by David ; or at his instance, 
as a part of that musical liturgical 
service which he established. We- 
have several indications that a review 
gf their ancient history was always 
attractive to the Israelites, e.g., Ste- 
phen's speech ; Paul's speech at An- 
tioch in Pisidia, etc. Comp. the 
eloquent chapter, Heb. xi. The re- 
^ew should be taken with a purpose. 
God's gracious dealings, and man's 
perverse ways, will afford many a use- 
ful lesson. The object of the writer 
of this psalm is to draw lessons of 
warning and admonition from the re- 
cords of national sins and punish- 
ments. We may apply to that portion 
of the history with which we have 
been concerned during this quarter. 

1. My law : the speaker appears to 
be Asaph, the choir-master. He be- 
gins by calling attsntion. Incline, 
etc. : point out how directly the re- 
ception of truth depends on our dispo- 
sition. 2. Parable : Hebrew mashal, 
a similitude : intimating that Hebrew 
history is not mere narrative, but 
bears a typical and prophetical cha- 
racter (1 Cor. X. 1-6, 11). We oaght 
to find lessons in it. Dark sayings : 
such as contain more than lies on the 
surface ; things hidden from light and 
cursory view. 3. Fathers ... us : 
as they were bound to do (Exod. xiii. 
14). So we must carry the truths on 
to our children (2 Peter i. 15). 4. His 
strength, etc. : note the difference be- 
tween reading history for mere plea- 
sure, and reading it to observe the 
wonderful workings of God, and so 
increase our reverence and our trust. 
5. Testimony : concerning Himself, 
by making known His will. Law : as 
we have read. Refer to the ten com- 
mandments given at Sinai : but these 
only the foundations of a system of 
laws and rules covering all the life of 
the people.' Make them known : 
Deut. iv. 9 ; vi. 7 ; xi. 19. 6. Should 
be born : Psa. xxii. 31. God's truth 
lives in the earth by being told from 
father to sonj and thus it will be 
maintained unto the world's end. 7. 
Set their hope : hope of safe, pros- 



perous, and happy life. In God : not 
in themselves but in Him who worheth 
IN them, and worketh /or them. Not 
forget : which they might do but for 
these reminders of past history, and 
ever-working law, 8. A stubborn, 
etc. : * Asaph here strikes the key-note 
of his exhortation.' Comp. Deut. ix. 
7, 24 J xxi. 18, 20 ; xxxi. 27 ; Jer. v. 23. 
Set . . . aright : Asaph goes beyond 
sin of conduct to the deeper sin of the 
heedless and rebellious heart. Sted- 
fast : holding firmly by. Sometimes 
the people seemed earnest, but at 
others they were wavering and care- 
less. 25. Angels' food : food fit for 
angels ; not that which angels actually 
eat. Literally, bread of the mighty ones. 
Reference is to wawna, as coming 
down from heaven : or as given by 
angel ministrations (John vi. 49-51). 
26. East wind: Num. xi. 3). 27. 
Flesh . . . feathered fowl : the re- 
ference of both expressions is to the 
quails. 28. Habitations : which at 
the time, were portable tents. 29. 
Well-filled : this word is almost sati- 
rical as used here. The people were 
not only well-filled, but over-filled, 
seeing they exercised no l^ind of tem- 
perance or self-restraint. 30. Not 
estranged : no kind of persuasion had 
led them to moderate their desire for 
flesh-food.. * They had not yet repented 
of their desire ' (Isa. i. 4). 31. The 
fattest : those who had indulged 
themselves the most. Chosen men : 
or young men; who are the hope of 
every nation. 38. In vanity: refer- 
ring either to their wandering so long 
in the desert; or to the fact that 
nearly all that generation died pre- 
maturely. 38. Compassion : seen 
throughout the history. 

1. History a great teacher. True 
of all history. We learn important 
lessons from individuals, from lives, 
from incidents, from national events. 
But true especially of history of God's 
people under God's direct lead. That 
history must be most fruitful of all in 
moral lessons. 

2. History teaches man's sin. 
lUus. from the lessons of the quarter. 
Note, that sins follow the loss of 
humility before God, and submission 
to Him. 

3. History teaches God's mercy. 
Abounding mercy. Longsnffering 
mercy. But wise mercy that can 
correct and punish. 
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No. 104. [G.T. PhiL iii. 7.] Dec 30. 

Review of the Quarter's Lessons, 

Intro.'] PaTirs life story divides into 
three parts : 1. His early life and con- 
Tersion. 2. His call to missionary 
work at Antioch, and three missionary 
tonrs. 3. His persecutions and death. 
Of these the quarter has been con- 
cerned -with the third. It would be 
well, by a few comprehensive ques- 
tions, to be sure that the leading facts 
of the previous sections thould be 
reviewed. Paul was now becoming 
Paul the aged ; his life-work of estab- 
lishing Christian Churches was nearly 
done. To very few men is it given 
to be a living power in their genera- 
tion for more than five and twenty 
years. After this a new generation 
seems to grow up around them that 
yield to the influence of other leaders. 
This was in measure true oven of the 
great Apostle. He had proved how 
much he could do for Christ's sake, 
and now he must prove how much 
he could suffer for his sake. 

Let the * Golden Text ' provide the 
key to the review. * Loss ' endured, 
and suffering borne for Jesus* sake. 
lUus. from four spheres — Jerusalem, 
Cesarea, the Sea, and Rome. 

Jerusalem. Recall Paul's various 
associations with the Holy City : as a 
youth J a persecutor of the Nazarenes ; 
a Nazarene j and a Christian apostle. 
Now a new and painful association. 
His fellow-countrymen taking hatred 
against him j raising tumult against 
him ; and watching to kill him. Go 
through the incidents. Explain the 
cause of animosity, and the bigotry 
displayed. Shew how calm the spirit 
of the apostle was kept by his faith 
in God, and sense of God's nearness. 
What lessons did we learn from these 
incidents. Get a point from lessons 
No. 82, 84, and 86. These were some 
of the * perils by my own country- 
men,' of which Paul spoke. 



Cesakea. Paul left it with warn, 
ings, and returned to it a prisoner. 
Recall scenes of his trial there. Be- 
fore Felix. Note the effect of his 
intercourse with this governor, a trem- 
bling conviction of sin, not humbling 
sense of sin, Reading to believing 
acceptance of the sinner's Saviour. 
Before Festus and Agrippa. Describe 
the grand scene of his trial. His 
great speech in explanation of his 
life and mission. His personal plead- 
ings with Agrippa. Religious impres- 
sions may soon pass away. Not 
enough to feel deeply, and be * almost 
persuaded.* 

The Sea. Perils by the sea. Shew 
the relative situations on the map of 
Cesarea and Rome. No direct traffic ; 
so the first vessel only went part way. 
Shew how far. There another vessel 
taken. Too late in the year for safe 
travelling. Describe storm and dan- 
gers. Note Paul's calmness, self com- 
mand, comforting assurances from 
God, good advice to save the pas- 
sengers : and the sphere he found for 
Christian work among the islanders 
of Melita. Paul lost all in the ship- 
wreck ; but forgot his loss when he 
could preach Christ to the shipwrecked, 
and to the barbarians. He could sing, 
*With Christ in the vessel I smile at 
the storm.' 

Rome. The great city. Paul longed 
to visit ii. How was his wish ful- 
filled ? He wrote a letter to the Ro- 
man Christians. When ? ' What is its 
character ? He found Christian friends 
there. How did they show their love 
to him ? He explained himself to the 
Jews there. He preached two years 
for Christ there. He died a martyr's 
death for Christ there. 

Dwell on his closing words. Life 
for Christ had been a great joy to 
him. Suffering for Christ had been 
cheerfully borne by him. Glory with 
Christ he confidently anticipated. 



Note. — We are anxions to direct our readers' attention to the Yeab's 
Volume of *The Stoeehouse,' which is now ready. It contains a 
large amount of useful and interesting reading, which has proved very 
attractive duriug the year ; it is nicely hound, and is very suitable as 
2k present at this season. Young teachers may learn much from its 
pages, and older ones too may find many a useful hint. 
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eXtea class lesson. 



Dec. 23. [G. T. V. 7.] — 

PaiiVs Last Words. 

(2 Tim. iv. 1-18.) 

Sfc. Paul's last words ! What were 
they ? Last words are solemn words, 
and sometimes sad words, but oh! what 
bright joyfnl words we have just read. 
The desire expressed sometime before 
(a.d. 64) was about to be fulfilled 
(Phil. i. 22, 23). Would that be a sor- 
rowful day for him ? Oh no ; for him 
to live had been Christ [illustrate], 
and to die would be gain. Yes, gain 
— gain to change the lonely prison 
(ver. 11) where he suffered as an evil- 
doer (2 Tim. ii. 9) for his Father's 
house above (2 Cor. v. 1 ; John xiv. 2), 
the society of sinful men on earth for 
the company of angels and faithful 
saints around the throne ; the re- 
proachings and mockings here (ver. 
16, 17) for the Saviour's welcome and 
' well done ' (Rev. ii. x. vii. j Matt. 
XXV. 21). Calmly could he look back 
(ver. 8) on life's almost finished path, 
with all its sorrows and temptations 
(2 Cor. xi. 23-28) [Describe]. Joy folly 
could he look forward to his master's 
coming (ver. 8), fearlessly to his own 
death (ver. 6). [Notice the wordsj, * I 
am ready,' * is laid,' * shall give.'] 
Long had he known whose servant he 
was (Acts xxvii. 23), in whose blood 
he had been washed (Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 
12-14), in whom he had believed (2 
Tim. i. 12), and now, like old Simeon 
fLuke ii. 29, 30), his fight fought 
(ver. 7 ; Eph. vi. 11-13), his race run, 
he could depart in peace (Heb. xii. 
1, 2). Sorrows and persecutions had 
bcQU his lot since Jesus met him in 
the road (Acts ix. 5, 16, 16 ; 1 Cor. iv. 
11, 12 ; XV. 31, 32), but now the crown 
he had sought (1 Cor. ix. 24-26) was 
nearly won (ver. 8) — a crown bought 
with that Saviour's precious blood 
(Rev. i. 5, 6). Yes, for the white 
robes worn by martyrs as well as by 
other saints above ore robes washed 
in that blood which washes white as 
snow (Rev. vii. 14), and the right to 
enter into the marriage feast of the 
Lamb is the righteousness of Him who 
is the Lord our righteousness (Rev. 
xix. 7-9 J Jer. xxiii, 6 ; 2 Cor. v. 21). 
[Explain.] The song of heaven and 
the song of Christ's people below is 



the same * worthy' (Rev. v. 9). The 
truth which Paul had preached in life 
(see 1 Tim. i. 15) was his sure support 
in death. Yes, Christ is the only way 
(John xiv. 6) to the courts above ; no 
other name but His can open heaven's 
gate (Acts iv. 12. Look at Phil. iii. 
4-9.) [Describe, explain.] And oh, 
what a life St. Paul's had been since 
first he asked * Lord what ' (Acts. ix. 
6.) Truly could he say, 'The love* 
(2 Cor. V. 14, 15) — an unselfish, self- 
sacrificing, brave soldier of Jesus 
Christ (Phil. ii. .17 ; i. 12-18), he 
feared neither persecutions nor dan- 
gers (Acts XX. 22 ; xxi. 13), but spoke his 
Master's message before angry crowds 
(Acts xxi. 34-36 ; xxii. 1-23), bigoted 
Jews (Acts XX. 21; xix. 8), scoffins: 
Gentiles (xix. 26 ; xvii. 34), kings and 
rulers (xxiv. 25 ; xxv. 28). How he 
loved prayer (Eph. i. 15, 16 ; iii. 14 ; 
Phil. i. 4; Col. i. 3 ; 1 Thess. iii. 10 j 
2 Tim. i. 3) [select], and his Lord's 
work ! And yet his only hope was 
Christ and Christ alone. May it be 
ours also. How sure he was that He 
would deliver him from ^ver. l8). 
Preserve him to what ? (ver. 18). 
Earthly friends might, and did forsake 
him (2 Tim. iv. 10-16 ; Col. iv. 14 j 2 
Tim. i. 15), and even those who still 
clung fondly to him might be terrified 
at his danger or unable to be with 
him (2 Tim. i. 8 : iv. 9-11) : but the 
everlasting, unchanging friend was 
present both in the dark prison and 
on the road to execution. Timothy 
may not have received his parting 
words and blessing, but we cannot 
doubt that Paul's last hour was cheered 
by his Saviour's love and presence. 
By a quick and sudden death (decapi. 
tation) he passed into * the better land,' 
left the Church Militant for the 
Church Triumphant. [ Explain. ] • 
Faithful unto death — he has received 
the crown (Rev. ii. 10.) Well may 
we think of him as one of those de- 
parted this life in our Master's faith 
and fear, and now with His saints in 
glory everlasting, and pray that we 
may follow him as he followed Chris b 
(1 Cor. xi. 1 ; Heb. vi. 12 ; xiii. 7, 8) . 
The Saviour's grace can do as much 
for us as it did for him. His spirit is 
still given to all who seek it. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE LESSONS. 



Lesson No. 97. — Ruinous- 
Effects of Unbelief. — In the middle 
of the last centarj, before the 
separation of the IJnited States 
from England, General Braddock, 
a veteran officer, was sent out to 
command the British troops in 
America against the French. He 
was to take a fortress held by the 
French. He set forth with his 
braye troops, full of courage, and 
confident of success. Beujamin 
Franklin warned him that the 
Indians would lay ambuscades for 
him on the march. The general 
smiled disdainfully, and said, 
' These savages may be a formid- 
able foe to raw militia, but upon 
the king's regular and disciplined 
troops it is impossible they should 
make any impression.' For some 
days they marched, seeing nothing 
of any enem^. Suddenly, < a 
sharp quick firing was heard in 
front. No one could be seen, but 
from amongst the trees came a 
deadly volley of musketry. A 
dreadful scene of confusion follow- 
ed.' The horrible whoops and yells 
of the Indians increased the terror. 
General Braddock fell with twenty - 
six of his officers (besides thirty- 
seven wounded, and many hundreds 
of his men). In his d;^ing mo- 
ments he murmured, ' Who could 
have thought it ? Well, wo shall 
know better another time.' But 
there was no ' other time ' for 
' him. His proud unbelief was his 
ruin, and the ruin of his army.— 
Owen*s Life of Washington, 

Lesson No. 98. — Castor and 
Pollux, — According to Homer, 
these were the sons of Leda and 
Tyndareus, king of Lacedsemon ; 
Oastor was famous for his skill in 
tamiug and managing horses, and 



Pollux for his skill in boxing. 
Both had disappeared from the 
earth before the Greeks went 
against Troy. Although they were 
buried, says Homer, yet they came 
to life every other day, and they 
enjoyed divine honours. Accord- 
ing to another form of the story, 
Zeus rewarded the attachment of 
the two brothers, by placing them 
among the stars as Gemini. These 
heroic youths received divine hon- 
ours at Sparta, from whence their 
worship spread over other parts of 
Greece and over Sicily and Italy. 
They were worshipped more espe- 
cially as the protectors of sailors, for 
Neptune, God of the sea, had re- 
warded their brotherly love by 
giving them power over winds 
and waves. Ajicient ships often 
had figure representations of the 
deity who was supposed to watch 
over and guard them ; and some- 
times from this deity the name of 
the vessel was taken. 

Lesson No. 99. — As thy Day 
thy strength. — Paul Gerhard was, 
many years ago, a great preacher 
in Brandenburgh, Germany, and he 
loved to preach from his heart what 
he saw and believed in the word of 
God. But the * Great Elector ' 
of Bradenburgh did not like his 
preaching, and sent to say to him, 
*Paul Gerhard, if you cannot 
preach differently from that, you 
must leave this country.' Paul 
Gerhard sent back a message that 
it would be very hard to leave his 
home, his people, his country, and 
his livelihood; but he could only 
preach what he found in God's 
Word, and as long as he lived he 
would preach that. So he had to 
go into banishment with his wife 
and little children. At the end of 
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their first day's jonmey they came 
into a wood, and rested at night at a 
little inn they fonnd there. The little 
children were crying and clinging to 
their mother, and she, too, who had 
kept up all day, now began to weep. 
This made Paul Gerhard have a 
very heavy heart. So he went 
alone into the dark wood to think 
and pray. While ho was in the 
wood this text came to his mind 
and comforted him, < Commit thy 
way unto the Lord. Trast also in 
Him, and he will bring it to pass.' . 
' Yes,' he thonght, * though I am 
banished from honse and home, 
and don't know where to take my 
wife and children for shelter to- 
morrow, yet God, my God, sees 
me in this dark wood. Now is 
the time to trast Him. He will 
show me the way through. He 
will *' bring it to pass." ' He was 
so happy that he had remembered 
that text, and so thankful to God, 
that he tried to make the text into 
a hymn as he paced up and down 
beneath the trees. Every verse 
begins with a word or two from 
the text, so that if yon read the 
first words of each verse you just 
read the text. When he went into 
the house he told his wife about 
the text, and began to repeat to 
her his hymn. She soon dried 
her tears (the children had already 
gone to sleep), and became as 
hopeful and trustful as Paul Ger- 
hard himself. They had scarcely re- 
tired to rest when they heard a great 
noise at the door. It seemed as 
though some important personage 
was knocking there. When the land- 
lord opened the door, a man on 
horseback said aloud, < I am a 
a messenger. I come from Duke 
Christian of Merseberg, and I am 
in search of Paul Gerhard. Do 
you know whether he has passed 
this way ? ' • Paul Gerhard,' said 



the landlord ;' ' jes, he is in this 
house.' 'Then^[let me see him, 
instantly,' said the Duke's mes- 
senger. And the messenger hand- 
ed to the good man a large sealed 
letter. It came from the good 
Duke Christian, and it said, 'Come 
into my country, Paul Gerhard, 
and you shall have church and 
people and home, and livelihood, 
and liberty to preach the Gospel to 
your heart's content.* ' Commit 
thy way unto the Lord. Trust, 
also in Him, and He shall bring 
it to pass.' Gerhard's hymn re- 
ferred to commenced — 
* Commit thy way,' weeper, 

The cares that fret thy soul. 
To thine Almighty Keeper, 

Who makes the worlds to roll ; 

^ Unto the Lord,' who guideth 

The wind and cloud and sea ; 
Oh I doubt not. He provideth 
A pathway, too, for thee.* 

Lesson No. lOO. — PauVs 
Last Labours, — We are dependent 
on uncertain traditions for the clos- 
ing history of Paul ; he is said to 
have been liberated from the im- 
prisonment recorded in the "Acts," 
and to have revisited the churches 
he had founded, even fulfilling his 
intention ofjourneying through the 
western parts of the Eoman empire 
to Spain; some even think that 
he reached the British Isles. He 
then returned to Home, and there 
became involved in the results of 
the persecution raised against the 
Christians, on account of the burn- 
ing of Home which was ascribed 
to them. The apostle was kept 
for some time prisoner in the 
Mamertine prison, and from this 
dungeon he was taken to Aquoe 
Salvia, the Tyburn of Borne, situ- 
ated about two miles beyond the 
present limits of the city, and 
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there bound to the stake which 
laid his venerable head in the 
dast. 

Lesson No. loi. — ^[osr^ 
View from Nebo. — *.\Vho can tell 
the eagerness of the glance which 
he now threw westward and sonth- 
ward, and iiorthward, over the 
magnificent country that opened 
to his yiew ? Tracing with his eye 
the conrse of the Jordan upon his 
right hand, he beheld the hills of 
Gilead, and the rich fields of 
northern Caanan, bounded in the 
remote distance by the dim and 
shadowy Lebanon. Upon his left, 
below where the Jordan is lost in 
the Dead Sea, the vast and varied 
territory, afterwards of Judah, de- 
tained his yiew, until it was lost 
in the haze of the southward de- 
serts. At his feet, upon the other 
side of the Jordan, he beheld 
Jericho amid its palm trees ; and, 
traversing the hills and plains of 
Benjamin and Ephraim, his un- 
dimmed eye might perhaps discover 
the utmost limit formed by the 
clouds which rise from the waters 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Upon 
this scene his eye closed ; and in 
the recesses of the mountain, out 
of the sight of the host, in a 
hollow of the hilly region where 
he died, his corpse was deposited.' 
— Kitto. 
'And no man knows his sepulchre, 

And no man saw it e*er. 
For the angels of God upturned 

the sod. 

And laid the dead man there.* 

Lesson No. 102. — Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, — Polycarp, Bi- 
shop of the Church at Smyrna, 
flourished about the year 100. 
A violent persecution being carried 
on against the Church, and many 
suffering as martyrs, his enemies 



came upon him as he was resting 
in an upper room, whence, although 
he might easily have escaped to 
another house, he would not, say- 
ing, *The Lord's will be done.* 
Before being taken away he re- 
quested to have the privilege of 
praying one hour undisturbed. 
His request being granted, it is 
said, ' he arose and prayed, so full 
of the grace of the Lord that those 
present who heard him were amaz- 
ed, and many of them repented 
that so venerable a man should be 
put to death.* On being brought 
into the stadium, the proconsul 
urged him to renounce Christ and 
to swear by the genius of CsBsar, 
and to say, * Away with those 
that deny the gods.* Bat Poly- 
carp, with a grave and serious 
countenance, looked up to heaven 
and said, 'Away with the impious.' 
As the governor continued to urge 
him, and said, ' Swear, and I will 
dismiss you. Eevile Christ, * 
Polycarp replied * Eighty and six 
years have I serred Him, and He 
never did me wrong ; and how can 
I now blaspheme my King that has 
saved me ? * Being farther urged, 
and threatened with death by the 
wild beasts, and consumed by fire, 
Polycarp answered, * Yo^ threaten 
fire that burns for a moment and 
is soon extinguished, for you know 
nothiog of the judgment to come, 
and the fire of eternal punishment 
reserved for the wicked.* A faneral 
pile was erected, on which he was 
tied to a stake. Before the execu- 
tioner kindled the fire, he (hanked 
God and said, < Father, I bless 
Thee that Thou hast thought me 
worthy of the present day and hour, 
to have a share in the number of 
the martyrs, and in the cup of 
Christ unto the resurrection of 
eternal life.* 
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